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MEMOIRS 
= OF THE 
ERL of ROSCOMMON. 


ENT WORTH DILLON, Earl of Roſcom- 
. mon, was deſcended of an antient family in 
Ireland, and ſon of James Dillon, Earl of Roſcom- 
mon, who had been converted from the Romiſh com- 
munion by Archbiſhop Uſher. He was born in Ire- 
land, when that kingdom was under the adminiſtrati- 
on of the Earl of Strafford, to whom his Lordſhip's 
mother. (deſcended from the Boyntons of Bramſton 
in Yorkſhire) was nearly related; and when he was 
baptized, the Lord Lieutenant gave him the ſurname 
of his own family, Wentworth. He paſſed the firſt 
years. of his infancy in that kingdom, and was edu- 
cated in the Profeſtant religion. The Earl of Straf- 
ford apprehending, that upon that account his family 
would be expoſed to the moſt furious effects of religi · 
ous revenge, at the beginning of the Iriſh rebellion, 
ſent for him over into England, and placed him at 
his own ſeat in Yorkſhire, under the tuition of Dr. 
Hall, afterwards Biſhop of Norwich, a Prelate of e- 
minentlearning and piety. By him he was inſtructed 
in Latin, and, without learning the common rules of 
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vi MEMOIRS OF THE 

grammar, which he could never retain in his memory, 
he attained to write in that language with claſſical e- 
legance and propriety, and with ſo much eaſe, that 
he choſe it to correſpond with thoſe friends who had 
learning ſufficient to ſupport the commerce. 

Whien the cloud began to gather over England, 
and the Earl of Strafford was impeached, by the ad- 
vice of Archbiſhop Uſher, he was ſent to complete 
his education at Caen, in Normandy, under the fa- 
mous Mr. Bochart. After ſome years he travelled to 
Rome, where he grew familiar with the moſt valuable 
remains of antiquity; applying himſelf particularly 


to the knowlege of medals, which he gained in per- 


fection; and ſpoke Italian with ſo much grace and 
fluency, that he was frequently miſtaken there for a 
native. | 

Soon after the reſtoration, he returned to England, 
where he was graciouſly received by King Charles II. 
and made captain of the band of penſioners; and 


ſome time afterwards, maſter of the horſe to the Du- 


cheſs of York. In the gaieties of that age, he was 
tempted: to- indulge a violent paſſion for gaming, by 
which he frequently hazarded his life in duels, and 
exceeded the bounds of a moderate fortune, A diſpute 
with the Lord Privy Seal, about part of his eſtate, ob- 
ging him to reviſit his native country, he reſigned 


his poſt in the Engliſh court; and ſoon after his ar- 


rival in Dublin, the Duke of Ormond appointed him 
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> Captain of the guards. He till retained his inclinati- 


on to gaming, which engaged him in the following 
adventure, 

As he returned to his lodgings from a gaming 
table, he was attacked in the dark by three ruffians, 
who were employed to aſſaſſinate him. The Earl de- 
fended himſelf with ſo much reſolution, that he diſ- 
patched one of the aſſaſſins, whilſt a gentleman, ac- 
cidentally paſſing that way, interpoſed and diſarmed 
another; the third ſecured himſelf by flight. This 
generous aſſiſtant was a diſbanded officer, of a good 
family, and fair reputation; who, by what we call 
the partiality of fortune, to avoid cenſuring the ini- 
quities of the times, wanted even a plain ſute of 
clothes to make a decent appearance at the caſtle. 
But his Lordſhip, on this occaſion, preſenting him to 
the Duke of Ormond, with great importunity pre- 
vailed with his grace to allow him to reſign his poſt 
of Captain of the guards, to his friend; which, for 
about three years, the gentleman enjoyed; and u- 
pon his death, the Duke returned the commiſſion to 
his generous benefactor, 

The pleaſures of the Engliſh court, and the 


3 friendſhips he had there contracted, were powerful 


motives for his return.to London. Soon after his ar- 

rival, he was made maſter of the horſe to the Ducheſs 

of York, and married the Lady Frances, eldeſt daugh- 
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ter of Richard Earl of Burlington, who before had 
been the wife of Colonel Courtney. 

Here he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his writings : 100 
about this time, in imitation of thoſe learned and po- 
lite aſſemblies, with which he had been acquainted a- 
broad; particularly one at Caen (in which his tutor, 
the celebrated Mr. Bochart, died ſuddenly, whilſt he 
was delivering an oration ;) he began to forma ſociety 
for the refining and fixing the ſtandard of our lan- 
guage; in which deſign, his great friend Mr. Dryden 
was a principal aſſiſtant. A deſign, of which it is 
much eaſier to conceive an agreeable idea, than any 
rational hope ever to ſee it brought to perfection a- 
mong us. This proje& was entirely defeated by the 


religious commotions, which enſued on the acceſſion 


of King James to the throne: at which time the 
Earl took a reſolution to paſs the remainder of his life 
at Rome; telling his friends, e it would be beſt to 
« fit next to the chimney when the chamber ſmoked.? 
But amid theſe reflections, he was ſeized by the gout, 
and being too impatient of pain, he permitted a bold 
French pretender to phyſic, to apply a repelling me- 
dicine, in order to give him preſent relief, which 
drove the diſtemper into his bowels, and in a ſhort 
time put a period to his life, in the cloſe of the year 
1684, at St. James's. The moment in which he ex- 
pired, he cried out, with a voice that expreſſed the 
moſt intenſe fervour of devotion, 


EARL OF ROSCOMMON. ix 
My God! my father, and my friend, 
Do not forſake me at my end, 
He was interred, with great. pomp, in Weſtminſter 
Abbey; but his reputation, as a writer, will beſt ap- 
pear by the 'following teſtimonies, 


r 


Teſtimonies of Authors concerning the Earl of 


Roscommon, and his Writings. 


DRYDEN, Preface to his miſcellany Poems, 


_ this laſt half year I have been troubled with the diſ- 
eaſe, as I may call it, of tranſlation: the cold proſe-fits 
of it, which are always the moſt tedious with me, were ſpent 
in the Hiſtory of the League; the hot, which ſucceeded 
them, in verſe miſcellanies. The truth is, I fanſied to myſelf 
a kind of eaſe in the change of the paroxyſm; never ſuſpect- 
ing but that the humour would have waſted itſelf in two or 
three Paſtorals of Theocritus, and as many Odes of Horace, 
But finding, or at leaſt thinking I found, ſomething that was 
more pleaſing in them, than my ordinary productions, I en- 


couraged myſelf to renew my old acquaintance with Lucre- 


tius and Virgil; and immediately fixed upon ſome parts of 
them, which had moſt affected me in the reading. Theſe 
were my natural impulſes for the undertaking. But there 
was an accidental motive, which was full as forcible, it was 
my Lord Roſcommon's Eſſay on tranſlated Verſe, which 
made me uneaſy till I tried whether or no I was capable of 
following his rules, and of reducing the ſpeculation into 
practice. For many a fair precept in poetry is, like a ſeem- 
ing demonſtration in the mathematics, very ſpecious in the 
diagram, but falſe in the mechanic operation. I think I have 
generally obſerved his inſtructions: I am ſure my reaſon is 
ſufficiently convinced both of their truth and uſefulneſs ; 


which, in other words, is to confeſs no leſs a vanity, than to 


pretend that I have, at leaſt in ſome places, made examples 
to his rules, 
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Durban Dedication of the Aeneis to che Duke 'f 
Buckingham. 


Some of our countrymen have tranſlated Epiſodes, and o- 
ther parts of Virgil, wich great ſucceſs. As particularly your 
Lordſhip, whoſe verſion of Orpheus and Eurydice is emi- 
nently good. Amongſt the dead authors; the Silenus of my 
Lord Roſcommon cannot be too much commended, 


DRYDEN, Poſtſcript to his Virgil. 


| Whoever has given the world the tranſlation of part of 
the third Georgic, which he calls the Power of Love, has put 
me to ſufficient pains. to make my own not inferior to his; 
as my Lord Roſcommon's Silenus had formerly given me 
the ſame trouble. 


DRYDEN, Notes on Virgil. 


" Paſtoral fixth. My Lord Roſcommon's Notes on this 
Paſtoral are equal to his excellent tranſlation of it, and thi- 
ther I refer the reader, 


csg Preface to his Horace. 


What I have borrowed from others, if ever I have ſtock 
enough, I will honeſtly endeavour to repay ; but the debt I 
have contracted from my Lord Roſcommon is fo vaſt, that 
I ſhall never be able to diſcharge: to his admirable verſion 1 
mult gratefully acknowlege, that I owe the ſenſe, and the beſt 
lines in the Art of Poetry, 


Poe, Eſſay on Criticiſm, 


Such was Roſcommon, not more learn'd than good, 
With manners generous as his noble blood; 


L 2 J 
To him * wit of Greece and Rome was known, 
And ev'ry author's merit, but his own, 


Appison, An Account ud the greateſt Engliſh Poets, 


Nor muſt Roſcommon paſs neglected by, 

That makes even rules a noble poetry; 

Rules whoſe deep ſenſe and heay'nly numbers ſhow 
The beſt of critics, and of Poets too. 


Om 


ADD150n, Spectator, Vol. 4. NO 253. 


I cannot conclude this paper without taking notice, that 
we have three poems in our tongue, which are of the ſame 
nature, and each of them a maſtex-piece in its kind; the 
Eſſay on tranſlated Verſe, the Eſſay on Poetry, and the Eſſay 
upon Criticiſm, 


Lord LansDowne, Eſſay upon unnatural Flights in 
Poetry. 


| Firſt Mulgrave roſe, Roſcommon next, like light, 
To clear our darkneſs, and to guide our flight ; 
With ſteady judgment, and in lofty ſounds, 
They gave us patterns, and they ſet us bounds; 
\ The Stagirite and Horace laid aſide, | 
Inform'd by them we need no foreign guide; 

| Who ſeek from poetry a laſting name, 

| May in their leſſons learn the road to fame. 
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g PAPPY: SEPT who cotredt®. 640 
Repairs ſo well our old Horatian way: 
And happy von, who (by populo ſe); 1 
ay On en Apollo's ſacred ſtandard Wait, 
And with ſtrict diſcipline inſtructed right. , 
Have learn'd to uſe your arms before you Ig 
in Rut ſince the preſs, the pulpit and e, 
Conſpire to cenſure and expoſe our age: 
provok'd, too far, we reſolutely muſt, 13 
To the few virtues that we have, den. ron 108 
or who have long' d, or who have labour d more 
o ſeareh the treaſures of the Roman ſtore; 
Or dig in Grecian mines for purer ore 
he nobleſt fruits tranſplanted in our iſle 
ith early hope, and fragrant bloſſoms ſmile. 
amiliar Ovid tender thoughts inſpires, ö 
\nd nature ſeconds all his ſoſt deſire s: 
heoeritus does now to us belong; 
\nd m 8 rocks 'repeaghis Tail bs. 1 
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Eſſay on Peony, written by the 1 Dake of Buekin- 
| Thamſhire. 
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2 POEMSUPON 
Who has not heard how Italy was bleſt, 
Above the Medes, above the wealthy Faſt? ? 
Or Gallus ſong, ſo tendet, and ſo true, 


As ev'n Lycoris might with pity view?! iT 


When mourning nymphs attend their Daphnis' herſe, ; 


Who does not weep, that reads the moving verſe ! 


Siciltan muſes through theſe happy-plains, , _. 
Proclaim Saturnian times, our own Apollo reigns. 
When France had breath'd, after inteſtine broils, 
And peace and conqueſt crown'd her n toils, 
There (eultivated by a royal hand) 
Learning grew faſt, and ſpread, and bleſt the hands. 


But hear, oh hear, in what exalted ftrains ? | 


The choice!t books, that Rome or Greece have go, 


Her excellent tranſlators made her own : 
And Europe (till conſiderably. gains, L972] 
Both by their good example and arg . ö E 


From hence our genꝰrous emulation came, 


We undertook, and we perform d the . Novo 
But now, we ſhew the world a nobler way 


And in tranſlated verſe, do moxe than tber, 
Serene, and clear, harmonious Horace flows, | 


With ſweetneſs not to be expreſt in proſmſeQ. 
Degrading proſe explains his meaning ill, 
And ſhews'therſtuff, but not the e s skill. 
I ( who have ſerv'd him more than twenty years) 
Scarce know my maſter as he there appears. 


Vain are our neighbours hopes, and vain their cares, 
The fault is more their language s, than their. 


Tis courtly, florid, and abounds in words 


Of fofter ſound than ours perhaps affords. 
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SEVERAL OCCASIONS. 3 
But who did ever in French authors ſor” 1 bes 
The comprehenſive Engliſn energy? ö 
The weighty bullion of one Berking init 1 
Drawn to French wire, would thro' whole pages Pr 
I ſpeak my private, but impartial ſenſe, 
With freedom, and (I hope) without offence : 
For I'll recant, when France can ſhew'me "n 
As ſtrong as ours, and as ſuccinctly writ., 
'Tis true, compoling is thenobler part, 
But good tranſlation is no eaſy art, 
For tho' materials have long fince been found, 
Yet both your fancy, and your hands are bound; 
And by improving what was writ before, 
Invention labours leſs, but judgment, more. 

The ſoil intended for Pierian ſeeds 


Mult be well purg'd, from rank pedantick weeds, 
Apollo ſtarts, and all Parnaſſus ſhakes, | 


At the rude rumbling Baralipton makes. 
For none have been with admiration read, 
But who ( beſide their learning) were well-bred. 

The firſt great work, (a task perform'd by few) 
Is, that yourſelf may to yourſelf be true: 
No mask, no tricks, no favour, no reſerve; 
Diſſect your mind, examine ev!ry nerve. 
Whoever vainly on his ſtrength depends, 
Begins like Virgil, but like Maevius, ends. 
That wretch (in ſpite of his forgotten rhymes) 
Condemn'd to live to all ſucceeding times, 
With pompous nonſenſe and a bellowing ſound 
Sung © lofty Ilium tumbling to the ground.“ 
And (if my muſe can through paſt ages ſee) 
That noiſy, nauſeous, gaping fool was he; 

A % 
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Exploded, when with-univerſalſcorn,” -- | | 
The mountains labour'd and a mouſe was born, 
Learn, learn, Crotona's brawny wreſtler cries, 
Audacious mortals, and be timely wiſe ! 
Tis I that call; remember Milo's end, | 
Wedg'd in that timber, which he ſtrove to rend. 
Each Poet with a different talent writes, 
One praiſes, one inſtructs, another bites. 
Horace did neer aſpire to epic bays, 
Nor lofty Maro ſtoop to lyric lays. 
Examine how your humour. is inclin'd, 6 
And which the ruling paſſion of your mind; 
Then, ſeek a Poet who your way does bend, 
And chooſe an author as you chooſe a friend. 
United by this ſympathetic bond, 
Vou grow familiar, intimate, and wad; 24 
Your thoughts,your words,your Riles;your ſouls agree, 
No longer his interpreter, but he. 
With how much eaſe is a young muſe betray'd, 
How nice the reputation of the maid ? 
Your early, kind, paternal care appears, 
By chaſte inſtruction of her tender years, 
The ſirſt impreſſion in her infant breaſt 
Will be the deepeſt, and ſhould be the beſt, 
Let not auſterity breed ſervile fear, | 
No wanton ſound offend her virgin-ear. 
Secure from fooliſh pride's affected ſtate, 
And ſpecious flatt'ry's more pernicious bait, 
Habitual innocence adorns her thoughts, 
But your neglect muſt anſwer for her faults. 
 Immodelt words admit of no defence; 
For want of decency is want of ſenſe. 


ig) 
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For who, without a qualm, hath ever look'd 
On holy garbage, tho? by Homer cook'd ? 

2 Whoſerailing heroes, and whoſe wounded gods, 
3 Make {ome ſuſpect, he ſnores, as well as nods. 
But I offend = 
And Horace looks with indignation down; 
My bluſhing muſe with conſcious fear retires, 

And whom they like, implicitly admires. 
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What mod'rate fop wou'd rake the park or ſtews, | 


Who among troops of faultleſs nymphs may chooſe ? 


Variety of ſueb is to be found ; 
Take then a ſubject, proper to expound: 
But moral, great, and worth a Poet” voice, 


For men of ſenſe deſpiſe a trivial choice: 


And ſuch applauſe it muſt expect to meet, 
As would ſome painter buſy in a ſtreet, 

To copy bulls and bears, and ev'ry lien 
Z That calls the ſtaring ſots to naſty wine. 


Yet 'tis not all to have a ſubje& good, 


lt muſt delight us when'tis underſtood. 
He that brings fulſom objects to my view, 


(As many old have done, and many new) 


With nauſeous images my fancy fills, 

And all goes down like oxymel of ſquills. 
Inſtruct the liſt' ning world how Maro ſings 

7 Of uſeful ſubjects, and of lofty things. ; 
Theſe will ſuch true, ſuch bright ideas raiſe, 
as merit gratitude, as well as praiſe : 

But foul deſcriptions are offenſive ſtill, 


Either fot being like, or being ill. 


Virgil begins to frown, 


On ſure foundations let your fabrick riſe, 


| And with attractive majeſty ſurpriſe, 


6 POE MS UP ON 

Not by affected, meritricious arts, 

But ſtrict harmonious ſymmetry of parts. 
Which through the whole infeniibly mult paſs, 
With vital heat to animate the maſs. 

A pure, an active, an auſpicious flame, 


But few, ob few ſouls, praeordain'd by fate, 
The race of gads, have reach'd that envy'd height, 
No rebel-Titan's ſacrilegious crime, | 

By heaping hills on hills can thither climb, 

The prizly ferry-man of hell deny'd 

Eneas entrance, till he knew his guide; 

How juſtly then will impious mortals fall, . 
Whoſe pride wou'd ſoar to Heav'n without a call ? 
Pride (of all others the moſt dang'rous fault,) 
Proceeds from want of ſenſe, or want of thought. 
The men, who labour and digelt things moſt, 
Will be much apter to deſpond, than boaſt. 

For if your author be profoundly good, 

*Twill coſt you dear before he's underſtood, 

How many ages ſince has Virgil writ? 

How few are they who underſtand him yet ? 
Approach his altars with religious fear, 

No vulgar deitv inhabits there: 

Heav'n ſhakes not more at Jove's imperial nod, 
Than Poets ſhou'd before their Mantuan God. 
Hail mighty Maro! may that ſacred name 

Kindle my breaſt with thy celeſtial lame; 

Sublime ideas, and apt words infuſe. 


What I have inſtanc'd only in the beſt, 
Is, in proportion, true of all the reſt. 


And bright as Heav'n, from whence the bleſſing came; þ 
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SEVERAL OCCASIONS. 


| © Take pains the genuine meaning to explore; 
here ſweat, there ſtrain, tug the Jaborious oar : 


2 


t. 


Search ev'ry comment that your are can ſind, 
some here, ſome there, may hit the Poet's mind; 
Vet be not blindly guided by the throng; 

ame; The multitude is always in the wrong. 

When things appear unnatural or hard, 
Conſult your author, with himſelf compar'd; 
Who knows what bleſſing Phoebus may beſtow, 
And future ages to your labour owe? 

2 Such ſeerets are not eaſily found out, | 
But once diſcover'd, leave no room for doubt. 
Truth ſtamps conviction in your raviſh'd breaſt, 


And peace and joy attend the glorious gueſt. 
Truth ſtill is one; truth is divinely bright, 


6 No cloudy doubts obſcure her native lieht; 
While in your thoughts you find the leaſt debate, 


You may confound, but never can tranſlate, 


; | Your ſtile will this through all diſguiſes ſhow, 


1 For none explain, more clearly than they know. 


He only proves he underſtands a text, 
Whoſe expoſition leaves it unperplex'd. 


7 They who toofaithfully on names inſiſt, 


Rather create than diſſipate the miſt; 
And grow unjuſt by being over nice, 
(For ſuperſtitious virtue turns to vice.) 
Let * Craſſus's ghoſt, and Labienus tell 
How twice in Parthian plains their legions fell. 
Since Rome hath been ſo jealous of her fame, 
That few know Pacorus' or Monaeſes' name. 
* Her, lib. 3, Od, 6 


PO EMS UFPON 
Words in one language elegantly 1 us oy 
Will hardly in another be excus'd. 


And ſome that Rome admir'din Caefar 8 FO boy 


May neither ſpit our genius nor our clime. 
The genuine ſenſe, intelligibly told, 
| Shews a tranſlator both diſcreet and bold. 
' Excurſions are inexpiably bad; 
And 'tis much ſafer to leave out than add. 


Abſtruſe and myſtick thoughts you muſt expreſs _ * 


With painful care, but ſeeming eaſinefs; 


For truth ſhines brighteſt through the olaineſt dreſs. 
Th' Anean muſe, when ſhe appears in ſtate, 


Makes all Jove's thunder on her verſes wait, 


Yet writes ſometimes as ſoft and moving things: MIA 


As Venus ſpeaks, or Philomela ſings. 
Your author always will the beſt adviſe, 
Fall when he falls, and when beriſes; #3 


Affected noiſe is the moſt wretched thing, 
That to contempt can empty ſeriblers bring. 


Vowels and accents, regularly e | 
On even ſyllables (and ſtill the laſt) 

Tho! groſs innumerable favlts . 
In ſpite of nonſenſe, never fail of ſound. 
But this is meant of even verſe alone, 


As being molt harmonious and moſt known 


For if you will unequal numbers try, 

There accents on odd ſyllables mult lie. 
Whatever ſiſter of the learned nine 

Does to your ſuit a willing ear incline, 

Urge your ſucceſs, deſerve a laſting name, 
She'll crown a grateful and a conſtant flame. 
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But if a wild ancertainty prevail, 
And turn your veering heart with ev'ry gale, 
You loſe the fruit of all your former care, 
For the ſad proſpect of a jult deſpair, 

A quack (too ſcandalouſly mean to name) 
Had, by man-midwifry, got wealth, and fame; 


ö As if Lucina had forgot her trade, 
Ib be lab' ring wife invokes his ſurer aid. 


Well · ſeaſon d bowls the goſſips ſpirits raiſe, 
Who while ſhe guzzles, chats the doctor's praiſe, 


And largely, what ſhe wants in words, ſopplies, 


With maudlin-eloquence of trickling eyes. 


But what a thoughtleſs animal is man, 
(How very active in his own trepan!) 


For greedy af phyſicians frequent fees, 
From female mellow praiſe he takes degrees; 


7 Struts in a new unlicens'd gown, and then, 


From ſaving women falls to killing men. 


5 } Another ſuch had left the nation thin, 


In ſpite of all the children he brought in. 
His pills as thick as hand-granadoes flew ; 


And where they fell, as certainly they flew ; 


His name {truck ev'ry where as great a damp, 


As Archim edes through the Roman camp. 


N With this, the doctor's pride began to cool; 
For ſmarting ſoundly may convince a fool. 
But now repentance came too late, for grace; 


And meagre famine ſtar'd him in the face, 
Fain wou'd he to the wives be reconcil'd, 


But found no husband left to own achild. 
The friends, that got the brats, were poiſon'd too; 
In this fad caſe what cou'd our vermin do? 
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Worry'd with debts and paſt all hope of bail, 
Th' unpity'd wretch lies rotting in a jail: 
And there with basket-alms, ſcarce kept alive, 
Shews how miſtaken talents ought to thrive. 

I pity, from-my foul, unhappy men, 
Compell'd by want to proſtitute their pen; 
Who muſt, like lawyers, either ſtarve or plead, 
And follow, right or wrong, where guineas lead ! 
But you, Pompilian, wealthy, pamper'd heirs, 
Who to your country owe your ſwords and cares, 
Let no vain hope your eaſy mind ſeduce, 
For rich ill Poets are without excuſe. 
Tis very dang'rous, tampring with a muſe, 
The profit's ſmall, and you have much to loſe; 
For tho' true wit adorns your birth or place, 
Degen'rate lines degrade th' attainted race. 
No Poet any paſſion can excite; 
But what they feel tranſport them when * write. 
Have you been led through the Cumaean cave, 
And heard th' impatient maid divinely rave? 
J hear her now; I ſee her rolling eyes: 
And panting; lo! the God, the God ſhe cries; 
With words, not hers, and more than human ſound, 


She makes th* obedient ghoſts peep trembling thro' the | 


ground, 
But tho' we muſt obey when Heav'n commands, 
And man in vain the ſacred call withſtands, 
Beware what ſpirit rages in your breaſt ; 
For ten inſpir'd, ten thouſand are poſſeſt. 
Thus make the proper uſe of each extreme, 
And write with fury, but correct with phlegm, 
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As when the chearful hours too freely paſs, | 
And ſparkling wine ſmiles in the tempting glaſs, _ 


Jour pulſe adviſes, and begins to beat 


Thro' ev'ry ſwelling vein a loud retreat: 

So when a muſe propitiouſly invites, | 
Improve her favours, and indulge her flights; 
But when you find that vigorous heat abate, 

Leave off, and for another ſummons wait. 

Before the radiant ſun, a glimmering lamp, 
Adult'rate-metals to the ſterling ſtamp, 

Appear not meaner, than meer human lines 
Compar'd with thoſe whoſe inſpiration ſhines ; | 
Theſe, nervous, bold; thoſe languid and remiſs; 
There, cold ſalutes; but here, a lover's kiſs. 


Thus have I ſeen a rapid, headlong tide, 


With foaming waves the paſſive Soan divide; 
Whoſe lazy waters without motion lay, 


. While he, with eager force, urg'd his impetuous way. 


Now turn'd to licenſe by too juſt a name, 

Belongs to none but an eſtabliſh'd fame, 

Which ſcorns to take it 

Abſurd expreſſions, crude, abortive thoughts, 

All the lewd legion of exploded faults, 

Baſe fugitives to that aſylum fly, 

And facred laws with inſolence defy. 

Not thus our heroes of the former days, 

Deſerv'd and gain'd their never - fading bays; 

For I miſtake, or far the greateſt part 

Of what ſome call neglect, was ſtudy'd art. 

When Virgil ſeems to trifle in a line, | 

'Tis like a warning-piece, which gives the gn. 
B 2 


The privilege that ancient Poets claim, 
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To wake your fancy, and prepare your ſigbt, 
To reach the noble height of ſome unuſual flight. 

I loſe my patience, when with ſaucy pride, 
By untun'd ears I hear his numbers zry'd. 

Reverſe of nature! ſhall ſuch copies then 

Arraign th originals of Maro's pen! 


Blaſpheme the faered founder of our rules ! 

The delieaey of the niceſt ear 17 
Finds nothing karfſh, or out of order there. 1 
Sublime or low, unbended orintenſe, 
The ſound is ftill a comment to the ſenſe, 

A skilful ear, in numbers ſhould rat, 

And all diſputes without appel decide. 
This ancient Rome, and elder wont Br 
Before miftaken ſtops debaych'd thefound. 

When, by impulſe from Heav'n, Tyrtacusſung, 
In drooping ſoldiers a new courage ſprung ; 
Reviving Sparta now the fight maintain'd, 

And what two gen'rals loſt, a Poet gain'd. 

By ſecret influence of en mpeg 

Empire and poeſy together riſe. 

|| True Poets are the — fine; | 
And when they fail, portend approaching fate, 
For that which ſome to conqueſt did inſpire, 
Was not the veſtal, but the muſes fire; 
Heav'n joins the bleſſings ! no declining age 
F'er felt the raptures of poetick rage, 

Of many faults, rhyme is (perhaps) the cauſe; 
Too ſtrict to rhyme, we flight more uſeful laws, 
For that, in Greece or Rome, was never known, 
Till by barbarian deluges o'erflown : 


And the rude notions'of pedantick ſchools 8 10 
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p Subdu'd, undone, they did at laſt obey, 


And change their own for their invaders way. 
I grant that from ſome moſſy, idol oak, 
In double rhymes our Thor and Woden ſpoke; 


62 1 And by ſucceſſion of unlearned times, 
4s bards began, ſo monks rung on the chimes. 


g. 


ut now that Phoebus and the ſacred Nine, 


With all their beams on our bleſt iſtand ſhine, 
Why ſhould not ue their ancient rites reſtore, 
And be, what Rome or Athens were before? 

* Have we forgot how Raphaels num' rous proſe 
© Led our exalted ſouls thro' heav'nly camps, 
And mark'd the ground where proud apoſtate thrones 


© Defty'd Jehovah ! here, twixt hoſt and hoſt, 


(A narrow but a dreadful interval) 

* Portentous fight ! before the cloudy van 

© Satan with vaſt and haughty ſtrides advanc'd, 
Came towring arm'd in adamant and gold, 

There bellowing engines, with their fiery tubes, 

* Diſpers'd aethereal forms, and down they fell 
By thouſands, angels on arch - angels roll'd; 
Recover d, to the hills they ran, they flew, [ woods) 
Which (with their pond'rous load, rocks, watets, 
From their firm ſeats torn by the ſhaggy tops 


© They bore like ſkields before them thro? the air, 


Till more incens'd they hurl'd 'em at their foes, 
© All was confufion, Heav'n's foundation ſhook, 
«© Threat ning no leſs than univerſal wreck, 
For MichaeP's arm main promontories flung, 
And over-preſt whole legions weak with ſin : 
Let they blaſphem'd and ſtruggled as they lay, 
An Eſlay on Blank Verſe, out of Paradiſe Loſt, Book VI. 
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© Till the great Enſign of Meſſiah blaz'd, 


And (arm'd with vengeance) God's 3 Son 


(Effulgence of Paternal Deity) 
Graſping ten thouſand thunders in his band 
< Drove th' old original rebels headlong down, 
And ſent them flaming to the vaſt abyſs. 

O may I live to hail the glorious day, 
And ſing loud paeans through the crowded way, 
When in triumphant ſtate the Britiſh muſe, 


True to herſelf, ſhall barb'rous aid refuſe, 
And in the Roman majeſty appear, 5 
Which none . beuer, and none come fo near, 
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Azure vaults! O cryſtal sky! 
The world's tranſparent canopy, 
Break your long ſilence, and let mortals know 


With what contempt you look on things below. 


Wing'd ſquadrons of the God of War, 
Who conquer whereſoe'er you are, 
Let ecchoing anthems make his praiſes known 


On earth his footſtool, as in Heav'n his throne, 


Great eye of all, whoſe glorious ray 
Rules the bright empire of the day, 

O praiſe his name, without whoſe purer light 
Thou hadſt been hid in an abyſs of night. 
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ve moon and planets, who diſpenſe, | 
By God's command, your influence; 

* Reſign to him, as your Creator due, 

That veneration which men pay to you. 


Faireſt, as well as firſt, of things 
From whom all joy, ail beauty ſprings; 


O praiſe th' Almighty Ruler of the globe, 
Who uſeth thee for his empyreal robe. 


Praiſe him ye loud harmonivus ſpheres, 
Whoſe ſacred ſtamp all nature bears, 


Who did all forms from the rude chaos draw, 
And whoſe command is th' univerſal law: 


Ye wat' ry mountains of the sky, 
And you ſo far above our eye, 


Vaſt ever- moving orbs, exalt his name, 


Who gave its being to your glorious frame. 


Ve dragons, whoſe contagious breath 
Peoples the dark retreats of death, 


Change your fierce hiſſing into joyful ſong, 
And praiſe your Maker with your forked tongue. 


Praiſe him ye monſters of the deep, 
That in the ſeas vaſt boſoms ſleep; 


At whoſe command the foaming billows roar, 
Vet Know their limits, tremble and adore. 


Ye miſts and vapours, hail and ſnow, 
And you who thro' the concave blow, 
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Swift executors of his holy word, 
Whirlwinds and tempelt, avaiſh th? Almighty Lord 


Mountains, who to your Maker” s view 
Seem leſs than mole-hills do to you, 
Remember how, when firſt Jehovah ſpoke, 
All Heav'n was fire, and Sinai hid in ſmoke. | 


- Praiſe him, ſweet offspring of the ground, 
With heav'nly nectar yearly crown'd; . , 
And ye tall cedars, celebrate his praiſe, 
That in his temple ſacred altars raiſe. 


Idle muſicians of the ſpring, 
* Whoſe only care's to love and ſing, 
Fly thro' the world, and let your trembling throat 
Praiſe your Creator with the ſweeteſt note. 


Praiſe him each ſavape furious beaſt, 
That on his ſtores do daily feaſt : 
And you tame ſlaves of the laborious plow, 
. Your weary knees to your Creator bow. 


Majeſtick monarchs, mortal Gods, 

Whole pow'r hath here no periods, 
May all attempts againſt your crowns be vain; 
Bur (till remember by whoſe pow'r you reign. 


Let the wide world his praiſes ſing, 
Where Tagus and Euphrates ſpring, 
And from the Danube's froſty banks, to thoſe 
Where from an unknown head great Nilus flows. 
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Vou that diſpoſe of all our lives, 
Praiſe him from whom your pow r detives: 
Be true and juſt like him, and fear his word, 
As much as malefactors do your ſwoxd, = 


Praiſe him, old monuments of time; 

O praiſe him in your youthful prime: 
Praiſe him fair idols of our greedy ſenſe 
Exalt his name, ſweet age of i innocence. . , 


Jehovah's name ſhall only laſt, | 
When Heav'n, and earth, and all is paſt; 
Nothing, great God, is to be found in thee, 


But unconceivable eternity. 


Exalt, 0 Jacob's ſacred race, 
The God of Gods, the God of grace; 
Who will above the ſtars your empire raiſe, 


And with his glory recompenſe your praiſe, 
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FoLLY and vice are eaſy to deſcribe, 
The common ſubjects of our ſcribling tribe; 

But when true virtues, with untlouded licht, 

All great, all royal, ſhine divinely bright, 

Our eyes are dazled, and our voice is weak; 

Let England, Flanders, let all Europe ſpeak, 

Let France acknowledge that her ſhaken throne 

Was once ſupported, Sir, by you alone: 

Baniſh'd from thence for an uſurper's ſake, 

Yet truſted then with her laſt deſp'rate ſtake : 

When wealthy neighbours ſtrove with us for pow r, 

Let the ſea tell, how in their fatal hour, 

Swift as an eagle, our victoridus Prince, 

Great Britain's genius, flew to her defence; 

His name ſtruck fear, his conduct won the day, 

He came, he ſaw, he ſeiz'd the ſtruggling prey, 


And while th' heavens were fire and th' ocean blood 


Confirm'd our empire o'er the conquer'd flood. 
Oh happy iſlands, if you knew your bliſs ! 

Strong by the ſea's protection, ſafe by his, 

Expreſs your gratitude the only way, 

And humbly own a debt too valt to pay : 

Let fame aloud to future ages tell, 

None e'er commanded, none obey'd ſo well; 

While this high courage, this undaunted mind, 

So loyal, ſo ſubmiſſively deſign'd, 

Proclaim that ſuch a hero never ſprings, 

But from the uncorrupted blood of Kings. 
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TRANSLATED. 


The ARGUMENT. \. » rage {. 


Two young ſhepherds, Ghromis and Mnaſylus, having 


been often promis'd a ſong by Silenus, chance to catch 
him aſleep in this eclague; where they bind him ha 
and foot, and then claim bis promiſe. Silenus findi 
they auou d be put off no longer, begins bis ſong z is 
which he deſeribes the formation of the univerſe, and 


the original of animals, according ta the Epicurean 
philoſophy ; and then runs through the moſt ſur prifing 


. | transformations which have happen'd in Nature jince 


her birth. This eclogue was dęſign das a compliment to 
Syro the Epicurean, who inſtructed Virgil and Varus 
in the principles of that philoſophy. Silenus acts « as 
tutor, Chromis and\Mnaſylus as the two pupils. 
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My aim * only to have 
Virgil underſtood by ſueh who 
do not underſtand Latin, and 


cannot ( probably) be acquain- | 


ted with ſome names and paſ- 


lages of this eclogue, I have 


4 


directed Fi by an to 
the poſtſcript, where they will 


| find the beſt account that I can 


give, of all chat is out of the 
common road. 
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P* IMA Hyracofo dguetr of ludere al, 
Nara nec erubuit vas babitare Thalia... * 
Cum canerem ropes, et praclia, Gynthius aurem 3 
Vllit, et adnonuit faſtorem, T; tyre, luke, 1 
Paſcere N ober, deduttum Gere carmen. 


Nane 227, ( namque ſuper tib erunt out terry lane, 


7 are, tua: . et triſtia condere Ala) 
Ariel tenui meditabor arundine nuſam. ) 53k 
Non owes: 1 quis tamen haec en i 4 
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Captus amore . te 2 Va are, nyricae, 


Te nemus omne canet. nec Phoebo gratior alla e, 


Duam ſibi * Vari . fagina nomen. 
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Firſt of Romans ſtoop'd to rural ſtrains, 

Nor bluſtid to dwell among (a) Sicilian ſwains, 

When my (6) Thalia rais'd her bolder voice, 

And Kings and battles were her lofty choice, 

Phoebus did kindly humbler thoughts infuſe, 

And with this whifper check th' aſpiring muſe. 

A ſhepherd (Tityrus) his flock ſhould feed, 

And chooſe a ſubject ſuited to his reed. 

Thus I (while each ambitious pen prepares 

To write thy praiſes, Varus, and thy wars) 

My paſt'ral tribute in Jow numbers pay, 

And though I once preſum'd, I only now obey. 
But yet (if any with indulgent eyes 

Can look on this, and ſuch a trifle prize) 

Thee only, Varus, our glad ſwains ſhall ing, 

ry groveand ev'ry eccho ring. 

Phoebus delights in Varus fay'rite name; 

And none who under that protection came, 

Wag ever ill receiv'd, or unſecute of fame. 
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Pergite, Pierides. Chromis et Mnaſylus in antre 
Silenum pueri ſomno videre jacentem, 

Inflatum heſterno venas, ut ſemper, Jaccho. 
Serta procul tantum capiti delapſa jacebant : 

Et gravis attrita pendebat cantharus ana. 
Aepreſſi ( nan ſaepe ſenex ſpe carminis ambo 
Luſerat ) injiciunt ipſis ex vincula ſertit. 
Addit je ſociam, timidiſque ſupervenit Ale: | 
Egle Naiadum pulcherrima. jamgue videnti 
Sanguineis frontem moris, et tempora pingit. 

Ile dolum ane, Quo vincula nectitis? inquit. | 
Solvite me, pueri. ſatis eft potmiſe videri. 5 
Carmina quae vultis, cognoſcite : carmina vobix ; wy 
Huic aliud mercedis erit. ſimul i incipit ipſe. e 
Tum vero in numerum faunoſque feraſque . 
Ludere, tum rigidas motare cacumina quercus. 
Nec tantum Phoebo gaudet Parnaſſia rupet :: 
Nec tantum Rhodope mirantur et Iſnarus Orphea, - 
Namgque canebat, uti magnum par inane coatia 
Semina terrarumque, animaegue, marifoe fulſem, nh 
Et liquidi ſimul ignis : ut bis exordia primis _ 
Omnia, et ipſe tener mundi concreverit orbit. 
Tun durare ſolum, et diſcludere Nerea pomto 
Ceeperit, et rerum paulatim ſumere formas. 
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proceed, my muſe. 1 | 
Young Chromis and Mnafylus chave'd to * 

Where (ſleeping in a cave) Silenus lay, 

Whoſe conſtant cups fly faming to his brain, 

And always boil in each extended vein; 

His truſty flaggon, full of potent juice, 

Was hanging by, worn thin with age and uſe; 
Drop'd from his head, a wreath lay on the ground; 
In haſte they ſeiz'd him, and in haſte th ey (c) bound; 
Eager, for both had been deluded low 

With fruitleſs hope of his inſtructive ſong: 

But while with conſcious fear they doubtful ſtood, 
Egle, the faireſt (4) Nais of the flood, 

With a (e) vermilion dye his temples ſtain'd. 
Waking, he ſmil'd, and muſt I then be chain'd? 
Looſe me, he cry'd; 'twas boldly done, to find 
And view a God, but *tis too bold to bind. 

The promis'd verſe no longer I'll delay, 

(She ſhall be ſatisfy'd another way.) | 

With that, he rais'd his tuneful voice alond, 
The knotty oaks their liſt' ning branches bow'd, 5 
And ſavage beaſts, and Sylvan Gods did crowd; 

For lo! he ſung the world's ſtupendous birth, 
How ſcatter'd ſeeds of ſea, and air, and earth, 

And purer fire, through ouiverſal night 

And empty ſpace, did fruitfully unite; 

From whence th' innumerable race of things, 
By circular ſucceſſive order ſprings. 

By what degrees this earth's compacted ſphere 
Was hardned, woods and rocks and towns to bear 
How ſinking waters (the firm land to drain) 

Fill'd the capacious deep, and form'd the main, 
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Famque novum ut terrae ſtupeant luceſcere ſolem, 
Altius atque cadant ſubmotis nubibus imbrer: 
Incipiant Hlvae cum primum fargere, cumſue ah 
Rara per ignotos errent animalia mantes. 

Hinc lapides Pyrrhae jactot, Saturnia regna, | 
Caucaſſaſque refert volucret, furtumque Promethet. 
Hi adjungit, Hylan nautae quo fonte relictum 
Clanaſent : ut litus, Hyla, Hyla, omne ſonaret. 

Et fortunatam, ſi numquam armenta fuiſſent, 
Paſiphaen nivei ſolatur amore juvenci, 

Ab, virgo infelix, quae te dementia cepit ? 

P roetides implerunt fal/is mugitibur agras: 

At non tam turpes pecudum tamen ulla. ſecuta et 


 Concubitus, quamvis collo timuiſſet aratrum, 


Et ſaepe in laevi quagſſſſet cornua fronte. 

Ab, virgo inſelix, tu nunc in montibus erras! 

Ille, latus niveum molli fultus hyacintho, 

Tlice ſub nigra pallentes ruminat herbas, 

Aut aliquam in magno ſequitur grege. claudite nymphae, 
Didtaeae nymphae, nemorum jam claudite ſaltus : 

Si qua forte ferant oculis ſeſe obvia noſtris 

Errabunda bovis veſligia, forſitan illum 


Aut herba captum viridi, aut armenta ſecutum, 


Porducant aliquae ſtabula ad Gortynia vaccae, 
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While from above, adorn'd with radiant light, 
A new-born ſun ſurpris d the dazled fight; 

How vapours turn'd to clouds obſcure the sky, 
And clouds diſſoly d the thirſty ground ſupply; 
How the firſt foreſt rais'd its ſhady head, 


Till when, few wandring beaſts on unknown moun- | 


tains fed. 
Then Pyrrha's ſtony race roſe from the ground, 
Old Saturn reign'd with golden plenty crown'd, 
And bold Prometheus (whoſe untam'd deſire 
(f) Rival'd the ſun with his own heav'nly fire) 
Now doom'd the Scythian vultures endleſs prey, 
Severely pays for animating clay. 
He nam'd the nymph ( for who but Gods cou'd tell?) 
Into whoſe arms the lovely (g) Hylas fell; 
Alcides wept in vain for Hylas loſt, 
Hylas in vain reſounds through all the coaſt, 
He with compaſſion told Paſiphae's fault, 
Ah! wretched Queen! whence came that guilty thought? 
The (4) maids of Argos, who with frantick cries 
And imitated lowings fill'd the skies, 
(Though metamorphos'd in their wild conceit) 
Did never burn with ſuch unnat'ral heat. 
Ah! wretched Queen ! while you on mountains ſtray, 
He on ſoft flow'rs his ſnowy fide does lay; 
Or ſeeks in herds a more proportion'd love : 
Surround, my nymphs, ſhe cries, ſurround the grove; 
Perhaps ſome footſteps printed in the clay, 
Will to my love dire& your wandring way ; 
Perhaps, while thus in ſearch of him I rome, 
My happier rivals have intic'd him home. 
D 
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Tum canit Heſperidum miratam mala puellam : 


Tum Phaethontiadas muſco circumdat amarae 
Corticis, atque ſolo proceras erigit alnos. 

Tum canit, errantem Permeſſi ad fumina Callum 
Aonas in montes ut duxerit una fororum ; 

Utque viro Phoebi chorus adſurrexerit omnis ; 

Ut Linus haec illi divino carmine paſtor, 

Floribus atque dis crines ornatus amaro, 

Dixerit, Hos tibi dant calamos ( en accipe ) muſae, 
Aſeraeo quos ante ſeni: quibus ille ſolebat 
Cantando rigidas deducere montibus ornos. 

His tibi Grynaei nemoris dicatur origo: 

Nequis fit Iucus, quo ſe plus jactet Apollo. 

Quid loguar aut Scyllam NMiſi, quam fama ſecuta eff, 
Candida ſuccinctam latrantibus inguina monſtris 
Dulichias vexaſſe rates, et gurgite in alto 
Ah timidos nautas canibus laceraſſe marinis ? 

Aut ut mutatos Terei narraverit artus ? 

Quan illi Philomela dapes, quae dona pararit ? 
Quo curſu deſerta petiverit, et quibus ante 
Infelix ſua tecta ſupervalitaverit alis? 


re 
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He ſung how Atalanta was betray'd | 


By thoſe Heſperian baits her lover laid, 


And the fad ſiſters who to trees were turn d, 

While with the world th' ambitious brother burn'd. 

All he deſcrib'd was preſent to their eyes, 

And as he rais'd his verſe, the poplars ſeem'd to riſe. 

lle taught which muſe did by Apollo's will 

Guide wand'ring (i) Gallus to th* Aonian hill: 

(Which place the God for ſolemn meetings choſe) 

With deep reſpect the learned ſenate roſe, 

And (4) Linus thus (deputed by the reſt) 

The hero's welcome, and their thanks expreſs'd: 

This harp of old to Heſiod did belong, 

To this, the muſes gift, join thy harmonious ſong; 

Charm'd by theſe ſtrings, trees ſtarting from the ground, 

Have follow'd with delight the pow'rful ſound. 

Thus conſecrated, thy () Grynaean grove 

hall have no equal in Apollo's love. 

Why ſhou'd I ſpeak of the () Megarian maid, 
For love perſidious, and by love betray'd? 

And () her, who round with barking monſters arm'd, 
The wand'ring Greeks (ah frighted men) alarm'd; 
(o) Whoſe only hope on ſhatter'd ſhips depends, 

EZ While fierce ſea-dogs devour the mangled friends. 

br tell the Thracian tyrant's alter'd ſhape, 

And dire revenge of Philomela's rape, 

Who to thoſe woods directs her mournful courſe, 

Where ſhe had ſuffer'd by inceſtuous force, 

While loth to leave the palace too well known, 

Prone flies, hovering round, and thinks it ſtill her own? 
| D 2 
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Omnia quae, Phaebo quondam meditante, beatus 


Audiit Eurotas, juſſitque ediſcere lauros, 
Ille canit. pulſas referunt ad fidera valles. 
Cogere denec oves ſtabulis, numerumęue referra 


Var, ct invto proceſit veſper Ohnpe. 
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Whatever near (p) Eurota's happy ſtream . 
With laurels crown'd had been Apollo's theme, 
Silenus ſings; the neighbouring rocks reply, 
And ſend his myſtick numbers through the sky; 
Till Night began to ſpread her gloomy veil, 
And call'd the counted ſheep from ev'ry dale; | 
The weaker light unwillingly declin'd, 


And to prevailing ſhades the murm ringworl reſign'd. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


I Tilla Virgil in his eclogue, imitates The- 
ocritus, a Sicilian Poet. 

b Thalia The name of the Rural Muſe. 

SY Varus——A great favourite of Auguſtus, the fame 
that was kill'$ in Germany, and loſt the Roman legions. 

d Chromis and Mnaſylus Some interpreters think 
theſe were young ſatyrs, others will have them ſhep- 
herds: Irather take them for ſatyrs, becauſe of their 

names, which are never uſed for ſhepherds, or any where 
(that I remember) but here. 

e They bound ——— Proteus, Pan, and Silenus would ne- 
ver tell what was deſired, till they were bound. 

F Nais The Latin word for a water-nymph. 

g Vermilion dye The colour that Pan and Silenus 
lov'd beſt. 

b Rival the ſun- Minerva delighted with the art 
and induſtry of Prometheus (who had made an image 
of clay ſo perfect that it wanted nothing but life,) car- 
ried him up to Heav'n, where he lighted a wand at the 
chariot of the Sun, with which firc he animated his i- 
mage. Ov1D. 2 Met. 

i Hylas Favourite of Hercules, who was drown'd 
in a well, which made the Poets ſay that a nymph had 
ſtole him away. I uſe the word reſounds (in the preſent 

tenſe) becauſe Strabo ( who lived at the ſame time as 
Virgil) ſeems to intimate, that the Pruſians continued 
then their annual rites to his memory, repeating his 
name with loud cries. 

t The Maids of Argos Daughters of Praetis King 
of Argos, who preſum'd ſo much upon their beauty, 
that they preferr'd it to Juno's, who in revenge ſtruck 
them with ſuch madneſs that they thought themſelves 
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cows. They were at laſt cured by Melampodes with hel- 
lebore, and for that reaſon, black bellebore i is called Me- 
lampodion. | 

Gallas An excellent Poet and great friend of Vir- 
gil, he was afterwards Practor of Egypt, and being ac- 
cuſed of ſome conſpiracy, or rather called upon for ſome 
monies, of which he could give no good account, he 
kill'd himſelf. It is the ſame Gallus you read of in the 
laſt eclogue: and Suidas ſays, that Virgil means him by 
Ariſtaeus, in the divine concluſion of his Georgicks. 

m Linus, ſon of Apollo and Calliope. 

1 The Grynaean grove Conſecrated to Apollo; by 

this he means 2 poem writ upon that ſubje by 

Gallus, 


o The Megarian Maid——-Sylla, daughter of Niſus 


King of Megara, who falling in love with Minos, be- 
trayed her father and country to him, but he abhorring 
her treaſon, rejected her. 

5 Her who round Another Sylla, daughter of Phor- 
cis, whoſe lower parts were turned into dogs by Circe; 
and ſhe, in deſpair, flung her ſelf into the ſea. 


1 Whoſe only bope —Ulyſſes's ſhips were not loſt, though 


Sylla devoured ſeveral of his men. 

r Eurotas A river in Greece whoſe banks were ſha- 
ded with lanrels; Apollo retired thither to lament the 
death of his dear Hyacinthus, whom he had acciden- 
tally killed, 


Deaf to bs fondeſt call, blind to her greateſt charms, 
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O D E vpon 8 0 LIT U PDE. 
4 
Hr ficred Solitude! from this calm bay, 2 
I view the world's tempeſtuous ſea, 
And with wiſe pride deſpiſe 
All thoſe ſenſeleſs vanities; . 1 
With pity mov d for others, caſt away By 


On rocks of hopes and fears, I ſee em toſs'd 
On rocks of folly, and of vice I ſee em loſt : 
Some the prevailing malice of the great, 

| Unhappy men, or adverſe fate, | He 

Sunk deep into the gulphs of an afflicted ſtate, 

But more, far more, a numbherleſs prodigious train, He 

Whilſt virtue courts em, but alas in vain, Ple 
Fly from her kind embracing arms, Ple 


And ſunk in pleaſures, and | in brutiſh eaſe, 
They in their ſhipwreck'd ſtate themſelves obdurate e. 
5 . nl 
e ITI 

Hail, ſacred Solitude, ſoul of my ſoul, 

It is by thee I truly live, 
Thou doſt a better life and nobler vigour give; 
Doſt each unruly appetite control: 
Thy conſtant quiet fills my peaceful breaſt, 
With unmix'd joy, uninterrupted reſt. 
Preſuming love does ne'er invade 
This private ſolitary ſhade; 


An 
i 
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And, with fantaſtick wounds by beauty made, 
The jay has no alla of jealouſy, hope, aps fear, 


The ſblid comforts of this happy ſphere; 
Yet I exalted love admire, 


. Friendſhip, abhorting ſordid gain, 
And purify'd from luft s diſhoneſt 0 " 
Noris it formy ſolitude unſit, 
For I am with my friend ls - 
As if we were but one 
Tis the polluted love that multiplies, 
But friendſhip does dae in one — 


III 


Here in a enden tide doth flow. 
All bleſſings man can bopetoknow; Ip 
Here in a deep receſs of thought we find 
Pleaſures which entertain, and which exalt themind; - 
Pleaſures which do. from friendſhip and from know- 
leqdge riſe, ....;\.. 
Which make us happy, as they. make us wiſe: 


urate Here may I always on this downy graſs, 


nknown, unſeen, my eaſy minmes paſs. . 
Till with a gentle force victorious dea 
My ſolitude invade, N 
\nd, ſtopping for a · while my breath, 
ith eaſe convey me to a better ſhade, 
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Vitae i integritatem et ignocentiam gz eſſe tutam. 
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1 Neger vitae, feteifu) 1 bay 94 
Men eget Mauri jaculis, neque are, 

Nec venenatis gravida fagittis, | 

 ._ Fuſce, pharetra: ++ 

Sive per Syrtes iter aeſtuoſas, || 

Sive facturus per mhoſpitalem oO" 

Caucaſum, vel quae loca 5 2 
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Lambit Hyda 2 599 r 

Namgque mie ſolva lupus in Sabina, ie ales 
Dum meam canto Lalagen, n In 
7 as.” curis vagor ny Kr ER Ne 
Tugit inermem. N n e eee 

Quale portentum neque militaris + re z 

Daunia in latis alit eſculeti . JI 
Nec Jubae telfus generat, + om Deu Ait 
Arida nutrix. On 
Pone me, pigris ubi nulla campir : 2: 4D | 
Arbor aeſtiva recreatur aura: 0 1 Th 
uod latus mundi nebulae, 8 To 
Jupiter urget : So 
Pone ſub curru nimium propinqui f 
Solis, in terra domibus negata : Sha 
Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, All 


Dulce loquentem, Ant 
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The Twenty Second ODE of the Fi rſt 
Bok of HORACE. | 


VIRTUE, Jens friend, WES no defence, 
The ſureſt guard is innocence: _ 

None knew, till guilt created fear, 

What darts or poiſon'd arrows were, 
Integrity undaunted goes 

Through Libyan ſands or Scythian b, 

Or where Hydaſpes' wealthy ſide b 

Pays tribute to the Perſian pride. 

For as (by am'rous thoughts betray'd) 
Careleſs in Sabin woods 1 liray w | 
A griſly foaming wolf unfed, 

Met me unarm'd, yet, tremblicg fled. 1 
No beaſt of more portentous ſize 
In the Hercinian foreſt lies; 
None fiercer, in Numidia bre. 
With Carthage were in triumph led. 

Set me in the remoteſt place, 

That Neptune's frozen arms embrace; 
Where angry Jove did never ſpare 
One breath of kind and temp rate ait. 

Set me where on ſome pathleſs pling 
The ſwarthy Africans complain, 

To ſee the chariot of the Sun 
So near their ſcorching country run. 

The burning zone, the frozen a,” be) 
Shall hear me ſing of Caelia's ſmikes * | 
All cold but in her breaſt I will deſpiſe, _ 
And dare all heat but that in Caelia's eyes: | 

M2” 
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V RT E (dear friend) needs no "EY 


No arms, but its own innocence ; 
Quivers and bows; and poiſorr'd' aus, 
Are only us'd e ee 


An honeſt mind ſafely Fi oo inen 
May travebthough theburning zone; 
Or thro? the deepeſt Seythian fnow-s, 
Or where the fam'd — 1 
150. eee 2, 
While rul'd by. a reſiſtleſs fire, 
Our great * Orinda I admire, + 
The hungry wolves that ſee mein, 
Una and ſingle, run Pe; * 
-» 6325101 nt 
Set me in the remoteſt piace 
That ever Neptune did as 5 
When there her image falls my ben, 
Helicon i is not half ſu bleſt. 
G27 Wt Lat 
Leave me upon ſome Libyan plain, 
So ſhe my fancy entertain, 
And when the thirſty monſere met, 
They'll all pay homage to my ſect. _ 
Linden, 
The magic of Qcinda's name 
Not only can their fierceneſs tame, 
But if that mighty word 1 once rehearſe, 


They ſeem ſubmiſſively to voar in verſe. . 


Mrs. Catharine Philips. 
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As M A AK s on the foregoing O D E, 
70 FUSCUS ARISTIUS. 


eee Aviſtins Fuſeus, 3 
he addreſs d the tenth epiſtle of the firſt book. He was 


a rhetorician, grammarian and Poet. There is not any thing 


in this ode by which one may make a conjedture in what tinge 
it was made; but if (his. Lalage is the ſame with her in the 
fifth ode in the ſecond book, of which-I make no doubt, it 
muſt have been written. much later than the other, No one 
has hitherto given any light as to the occaſion. this ode, let 
us ſee what eonjecture ean be made of it. 

Fuſcus Ariſtius was in love with Laas: Horace, oho 
wes. in a ſtrict league of friendſhip with him, and who alſo 
lov'd Lalage, but rather as the friend of Ariſtius than as his 
rival, writes him an account of an adventure that happen'd 
to him, in which Lalage had preſerv'd him from an eminent 
danger, upon the account of his having ſung her praiſcs. He 


attributes his ſafety to this miſtreſs, whom he looks upon as 


® Goddeſs coming to his ſuecour, in reward for thoſe ſenti- 

ments, as reſpeAful as paſſionate, which he had for her. 

'This.is the reaſon he begins the ode with deſcribing his being 

innocent, and free from any vicious intentions. This is ma- 

king a great compliment to Lalage, and at the ſame time 
confirming the friendſhip of his revel, by preventing his being 
jealous of him. 

This ode is ſo polite ee as never to be ufficiently 

commended. 

Lin. 1. Integer vitae, feeleriſque . Tbeſe are Greck 
phraſes, in which the prepoſition tx is to be underſtood ; 
for let the grammarians ſay what they will, * and 
Purus can never govern a genitive caſe. _ 
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Lin. 2. Mauri jaculis. He ſpeaks of the darts of the 
Moors, by * thoſe my ſhot wonderfully from the 
bow. 

Lin. 3. — ſeatis, The Moors were obliged to 
poiſon their arrows, to defend themſelves from wild beaſts, 
which their country was full of. 


Lin. 5. Per Syrtes aeftuoſas. It is not to be underſtood 


here that which is properly call'd the Syrtes of Africa; but 
all forts of places, ſandy and burning, as thoſe countries 
are over againſt the Syrtes. 


Lin. 6. Iuboſpitalem Caucaſum. The Greeks called this 


mountain der, de, a&rwvIporcy. Horace has expreſs'd 
it all by this one word inhoſpitalis, Caucaſus is between the 
Euxine and Hircanian ſeas, and properly Gonifies the ram- 
part of Scythia. 

Lin. 7. Fabuloſus Hydaſpes. Hydaſpes is a river in India; 

© it is now called Lobchan. Fabuloſus does not ſignify fabu- 
lous, but renown'd, famous. Pliny has call'd Atlas after 
the ſame manner, fabuloſiſimum Africae II; the go 
celebrated mountain of Africa. 


Lin, 9. Namgue me ſylva lupus in Sabina. He ſpeaks up- 


on another occaſion after the ſame manner, that being one 
day aſleep in a very retir'd place the doves cover'd him 
with leaves of laurel and myrtle, and that he ſlept there 


- ſafely inthe midſt of vipers and bears. 


. 13. Militaris Daunia. Daunia is properly that part 
of Apulia which juts out into the Adriatick ſea, where is 


Sipontus and mount Gargan, now call'd mount St. Angelo: 


but all Apulia, from the Samnites even to Calabria, was 
alſo called Daunia, as is all Italy. Horace uſes it here in 
the ſecond ſignification, and calls it warlike, by paws it 
produces very good ſoldiers. 


Lin. 14. In latis eſculetis. Apulia is much over-run n 


wood, it is that which is named by the Greeks Daunia, 
from the word Aabxog, Aa dvog, which fignifies covert, 
thick, thicket, Heſych. Aaixoy $xov. Daunia terra is then 


Pi; 
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properly yj dach, a land of much under - woody covert. 


Mr. Guget had written this remark on the margin of his 
Horace, which the learned Mr. Menage lent me. 


Lin. 15. Nec Jubae tellas, Mauritania is a part of Nu- 


midia, which was under the government of Juba, who had 
there ſo great a number of lions and tigers, that the peo- 
ple were at laſt forc'd to abandon their dwellin gs, and the 
tilling of their ground. | x 

Lin. 17. Pone me pigris. He means, there is no place ſo 
ſavage, nor ſo hideous, that the thoughts of his miſtreſs 
wou'd not render agreeable to him, and where that God- 
deſs, whoſe powerful proteclĩon he has already experienc'd, 
could not ſend him ſuccour, and draw him out of all thoſe 
dangers which ſhou'd threaten his life. Tis on this account 
he is refolv'd always to love her, and this love will be a cer- 
tain refuge for him in every danger. In all the books of 
chivalry there is nothing more gallant. 

Pigris campis. Theſe four verſes admirably deſign the two 
polar zones, which are always environ'd by ice and killing 
froſts. Pigri campi wonderfully expreſs countries condem- 
ned to a perpetual ſterility, and in a manner depriv'd of 
the motion of life. : . 

Lin. 19. Quod latus mundi. Latus is a very proper word, 
the two zones being the two ſides of the world. 

Maluſque Jupiter urget. This expreſſion is extremely fine 
and very poetical. He looks upon thoſe places as deform'd 
by Jupiter as a mark of his anger: nothing cou'd better 
paint the inclemency of a climate : Jupiter, for the air. 

Lin. 21. Pone ſub curru. Under the torrid zone, between 
the two tropicks. | 

Lin. 22. In terra domibus negata. The ancients believ'd 
the torrid zone to be intirely uninhabitable, but now every 
one knows that it is not only inhabited, but alſo very 


temperate thro? the happy mixture of warmth by day. 


and the freſh breezes of the night, 
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Lin. 23. Dulce ridentem, dulce loguentem. Horace has here 


join dtuo the moſt conſiderable ullure ments, the grace of 


making ber ſaugh and ſpeak agrecably. He has tratiſla- 
e We pen, eee 1 


lone AY 50 ddt Sree 
Kt YH Turpoev, * « 


Who bears you ſpent with ſo — 0 
Aud is churmd whene er you mile, 
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Ma. DR Y D E Nes 
RELIGIO LAIC I. 


BECON vos flaves, you idle vermin go, 

Fly from the fcourges, and your maſter know; 
Let free, impartial men from Dryden learn 
Myſterious ſecrets of a high concern, 
And weighty truths, folid convincing dealer, 
Explain'd by wmaffered eloquence. 
What can you (reverend Levi) here take e 
Men till had faults, and men will have them gill; 
He that hath none, and lives as angels do, 
Muſt be an angel; but what's that to you? 

While mighty Lewis finds the Pope too great, 

And dreads the yoke of his impoſing ſeat, 
Our ſets a more tyrannick pow'r aſſume, 


AT 


And wou'd for fcarpions change the rods of Rome; 


That church detain d the legacy divine: 
Fanaticks calt the pearls of heay'n to ſwine; 
F 
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What then have honeſt thinking men to do, 
But chooſe a mean between th' uſurping two? 
Nor can th Ægyptian Patriarch blame my muſe, 
Which for his firmneſs does his heat excuſe; 
Whatever councils have approv'd his creed, 
The PREFACE ſure was his own act and deed. 
Our church will have that preface read (you'll ſay) 
"Tis true, but ſo ſhe will th Apocrypha; 5 
And ſuch as can believe them freely may. 
But did that God ( fo little underſtood) 
Whoſe darling attribute is being good, 
From the dark womb of the rude chaos bring 
Such various creatures, and make man their King; 
Yet leave his fav'rite, man, his chiefeſt care, 
More wretched than the vileſt inſets are? 
O! how much happier and more ſafe are they ? 
If helpleſs millions muſt be doom'd a prey CF 
To yelling furies, and for ever burn 
In that ſad place from whence is no return, 
For unbelief in one they never knew, 
Or for not doing what they cou'd not do! 
The very fiends know for what crime they fell, 
(And ſo do all their followers that rebel;) 
If then, a blind, well-meaning Indian ſtray, 
Shall the great gulph be ſhow'd him for the way ? 
For better ends our kind Redeemer dy'd, 
Or the fall'n angels rooms will be but ill ſupply'd, 
That Chriſt, who at the great deciding day 
(For he declares what he reſolves to ſay) 
Will damn the goats, for their ill-natur'd faults, 
And fave the ſheep, for actions not for thoughts, 
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Hath too much mercy to ſend men to hell, 
For humble charity, and hoping well. 
To what ſtupidity are zealots grown, 
Whoſe inhumanity profuſely ſhown 
In damning crowds of ſouls, may damn their own. 
I'll err at leaſt on the ſecurer fide, 
A convert free frum malice and from pride. 
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Part of BY Fifth Sc zu ef the Sead 
Acr i in Gui is PASTOR Fino. 


A4 1181. r 
C E ſelue beate 5 r 
E voi ſolinghi, e taciturni N ä 
Di ripoſo, e di pace alberghi veri. 
O quanto volentieri 
A riuederui i torno, e ſe le ſtelle 
M haueſer dato inforte 
Di viuer a me ſteſa, e di far vita 
f Confor me a le mie voglie ; | 
Jo gia co campi Eliſi 
Fortunato giardin de ſemidei 
La voſtr'ombragentil non cangerei. 
« Che ſe ben dritto miro 
« Oueſti beni mortali 
«« Altro non ſon che mali: 
c Nen ha, chi piu i abbonda, 
«E poſeduts e piu, che non poſſedey 
8 Richezze no, ma lacci 
& De / altrui libertate. 
< Che val ne piu verdi anni 
« Titolo di bellezza, 
« 0 fama dhoneſtate, 
Ein mortal ſangue nobilta celgſte: 
& Tante grazie del Cielo, e de la terra. 
« Qui larghi, e lieti campi 
« Ela ſelici piagge, 
« Fecondi paſchi, e piu fecondo armenio, 
4 Se'n tanti beni il cor non e contento? 
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H happy grove! dark and 8 . 
Of ſacred Silence, Relt's eternal ſeat; 

How well your cool and unfrequented ade 

Suits with the chaſte retirements ofa maid; 

Oh! if kind Heav'n had been fo much wy friend, 

To make my fate upon my choice . 

All my ambition I wou'd here confine, 

And only this Elyſium ſhou'd be mine: 

Fond men by paſſion wilfully betray d. "a 


Adore thoſe idols an d e We N 


Purchaſing riches, with our time und ea, 
We loſe our freedom in a gilded are; 
And having all, all to ourſelves — 
Oppreſt with bleſſings which we fexrw uſe, | 
Fame is at beſt but an ĩnconſtant pool, 
Vain are the boaſted titles of N 

We ſooneſt loſe what we moſt highly — | 


And with our youth dur ſhort - iv d beanty dies; 


In vain our fields and flocks increaſe our ſtore, 
If our abundance makes us wiſh for more; 
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Ricca ſol 4 fe ſteſſa, 

E de le grazie di natura —_ 

he n dolce ponertate | ' 

Ne pouerta coneſce,, ne i  dilagi n 
De le richezze ſente, 

Ma tutto quel poſſtete 

Per cui dęſio d bauer non W 
Nuda ſi, ma contenta. 6 
Co doni di natura 3k 
Idoni di natura anco nudrica ; TP 
Col latte, il latte auuiua- 

E col dolce de aht. Abel 
Condiſce il mel de le natie Aimee, 3 
Duel fonte ondella beue, © 
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Felice paſtorella, 

Cui cinge a pena il fiance 
Pouera ſi, ma ſehietta, 
E candida gommallia. 


Duel ſolo anco la bagna, e la agi, 


Paga lei, pago il mondo: 1 
Per lei di nembi il ciel. Nur Pre hg 

E di grandine Parma, | _— 
Che la ſua pouerta nulla paventa: ana 
Nuda ſi, ma'contenta. 
Sola una dolce, e d n affanno l. EP 
Cura le ſta nel core... 
Paſce le verdi herbette 


La greggi 


ia a lei commeſſa, ed . 


De uo * occhi il ame amante, 
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How happy is the harmleſs nene } 


) 
Who rich ad ſcorns fuperfiuous aid! 

what modeſt clothes no — wes din . | 

But like her ſoul — the l 1 
Whoſe little ſtore her ni ue _ cad | 
Nor pinch'd with want, nor cloy'd with wanton eaſe, 


Who free from ſtorms, which on the great ones fall, 


Makes but few wiſhes, and enjoys them all; 

No care but love can diſcompoſe her breaſt, 

Love, of all cares, the ſweeteſt and the beſt ; 
While on ſweet graſs her bleating charge does lie, 


Our happy lover feeds upon her eye; 


1 
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O gli buomini, o le ſtelle, 

Ma qual le diede amore. 3 

E tra Pombroſe piante 1 
D'on favorito lor mirteto adorno 

V agheggiata il-vagheggia, ne per uit 
Sente foco q amor, che non gli ſcopra, | 
Ned ella ſcopre ardor, ch'egli non fenta, _ 
Nuda fi, ma contenta. F * P2990 M7 IUO 

O vera vita, che non ſa che ſia 

Morirs innanzi morte. * 
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Not one on whom or Gods or men impoſe, 
But one whom love has for this lover choſe, 
Under ſome fav'rite myrtle's ſhady boughs, 
They ſpeak their paſſions in repeated vows, 
And whilſt a bluſh confeſſes how ſhe burns, 
His faithful heart makes as ſincere returns; 
Thus ii the arms of love and peace they lie, 
And while they live, their flames can never die. 
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1 O the TO rant, = to ) horrid oraves 1 
| Condemns ſo many thouſand helpleſs ſlaves, If. 
ij . Ungrateful we do gentle Sleep compare, Ts 
# Who, tho? his victories as num'rous are, An 
1 Yet from his ſlaves no tribute does he take, Ar 
. But woful cares that load men while they wake. No 
f y When his ſoft charms had eas'd my weary ſight But 
4 Of all the baneful troubles of the light, An 
ot Dorinda came, diveſted of the ſcorn | Gre 
iy Which the unequall'd maid ſo long had worn; My 
b How oft, in vain, had Love's great God eſſay d Kee 
li | To tame the ſtubborn heart of that bright maid ? An 
ö 1 Yet ſpite of all the pride that ſwells her mind, Pref 
"pf The humble God of Sheep can make her kind. The 
4 Ariſing bluſh increas'd the native ſtore Did 
Of charms, that but too fatal were before, Wh 

Once more preſent the viſion to my view, And 

The ſweet illuſion, gentle Fate, renew! I ch 

How kind, how lovely ſhe, how raviſh'd 1! Hand 

Shew me, bleſt God of Sleep, and let me die. All t 

And 

The 
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| The Guo &T of the Old Has of Commons, - 
to the New One, appointed to meet 
at OXFORD. 


F RO M ww dungeons of oath night, 

The ſeats of horror, forrow, pains, and * 
I have been ſent to tell you, t ene, digi 
A ſeaſonable and important truth. | 
I feel (but, oh! too late) that no diſeaſe + 
Is. like a ſurfeit of luxurious eaſes 1 
And of all other, the moſt tempting things | 
Are tao much wealth, and too indulgent Kings, 
None ever was ſuperlatively ill, 
But by degrees, with induſtry and spill- ‚ 
And ſome, whoſe meaning hath at ſirſt been fair, | 
Grow knaves by v{e;: and rebels by deſpair.. 
— time is paſt, and yoyrs will ſoon begins: 

Keep the firſt bloſſoms: from the blaſt of ſin; 
And by the fate of my tumultuous ways, : 
Preſerve yourſelves, and bring ſerener days; 

The buſy, ſubtle ſerpents of the law, 

Did firſt my mind from true obedience — 0 

While I did limits to the King preſeribe, 

And took for oracles that canting tribe, 

I chang'd true freedom for the name of n | 

And grew ſeditious for variety:  _ 

All that oppos'd me were to be accus'd, 

And by the laws illegally abus'd, 

The Robe was ſummon'd, Maynard in the head, 

In legal murder none ſo deeply read; : 
& A 
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I brought him to the bar, where once he ſtood, 
Stain'd with the (yet unexpiated) blood __ .. 
Of the braye Strafford, when three kingdoms rung 
With his accumulative hackney-tongue z ; 
Pris'ners and witneſſes were waiting by, 

Theſe had been taught to ſwear, and thoſe to Ge, 
And to expect their arbitrary fates, 
Some for ill faces, ſome for good eſtates. 

To fright the people, and alarm the town, 
B—— and Oates employ'd the reverend gown. - 
But while the triple mitre bare the blaine, 


The King's three crowns were their rebellious aim 2 


I ſeem'd (and did but ſeem) to fear the guards, 


And. took for mine the Bethels and the Wards: 


Anti- monarchick hereticks of ſtate, 
Immoral atheiſts, rich and reprobate : 


But above all I pat a little guide, tel ba! 


Who every ford of villany had try'd: 

None knew ſo well the old pernicious way, 
To ruin ſubjects, and make Kings obey; 
And my ſmall Jehu, at a furious rate, 
Was driving eighty, back to forty-eight. 


This the King knew, and was reſoly'd to bear, * * 


But I miſtook his patience for his fear. 
All that this happy ifland cou'd afford, 
Was ſacriſie d to my voluptuous board. 
In his whole paradiſe, one only tree 

He had excepted by a ſtrict decree; 


Yet it in pieces I conſpir d to tear; 
Beware, my child! divinity is there. 


A ſacred tree, which royal fruit did bear, | 5 
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This ſo undid all I had done before, 
I cou'd attempt, and he endure no more, 
My unprepar'd, and unrepenting breath, 


Was ſnatch'd away by the ſwift hand of ny; ; 


And I, with.all my fins about me, hurl'd ' 
To th' utter darkneſs of the lower Sy : 


A greadful place! which you too ſqon will ſee, . 


If you believe ſeducers oo op than me. 


\ 1 * 1 18 
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On the Death of a LAD Y's _ 


T HOU, happy e art 1 
From all the torments we endure: 

Deſpair, ambition, jealouſy, | 

Loſt friends, nor love, diſquiet —_ x: 

A ſullen prudence drew thee hence 

From noiſe, fraud, and i impertinence, 

Thoꝰ life eſſay d the ſureſt wile, 

Gilding itſelf with Laura's ſmile. - 

How didſt thou ſcorn life's meaner charms, 

Thou who cou'dſt break from Laura's arms! 

Poor cynick ! ſtill methinks I hear 

Thy awful murmurs in my ear; 

As when on Laura's lap you lay, 

Chiding the worthleſs crowd away. 

Hoy fondly human paſſions turn 


What we then envy'd, now we mourn | 
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On a young Lady who | ſung fel cid 0 
WAS afraid of a cold. | 


Till fatal tempeſts ſwell the wy” 

In vain let ſinking pilots pray, 

Beneath thy yoke let nature bend. 
Let piercing froſt, and laſting ſnow, 
Thro' woods and fields deſtruction ſow = i 

Yet we unmov'd will fit and ſmile, 
While you theſe leſſer ills create, 
Theſe we can bear; but gentle fate, 

And thou bleſt genius of our iſle," 
From winter's rage defend her voice, 
At which the Wining Gods eee 


May that celeſtial ſound each hays. 2097 
With extaſy tranſport our ſouls, - r 
Whilſt all our paſſions it controls, 

And kindly drives our cares away 
Let no ungentle cold deſtroy, } 47 2H 
All taſte we have of heav'nly joy. = 
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Erireben to ALEXANDER 


the Great „when acted at the 
Theatre in Dvs 1 rs * oy 7 


ee. VE ſeen to night the Joey ofthe But, 
The man, who all the then known world 


That Kings in chains, did fon of Ammon call, 

And kingdoms thought divine, by ee fal. 

Him fortune only fayour'd for her 

And when his condu@ wanted her 

His empire, courage, and his boaſted line, 

Were all prov'd mortal by a flave's deſign, LS 

Great Charles, whoſe dirth has promin'd milder ny 
Whoſe awful nod all nations muſt obey, . 

Secur'd by higher Pow'rs, exalted ſtands 

Above the reach of ſacrilegious hands; 

Thoſe miracles that guard his crowns, declare 

That Heay'n has form'd a monarch worth their care; 

Born to advance the loyal, and depoſe 

His un, his brother's, and his father's foes. 

Faction, that once made diadems her prey, 3 


F 


* 


And ſtopt our Prince in his triumphant way, 
Fled like a miſt before this radiant day. 

So when, in beav'n, the mighty rebels roſe, 
Proud, and reſoly'd that empire to depoſt, 
Angels fought firſt, but unſucceſsful prov 4, 
God kept the conquelt for his beſt Beloy'd: 
At ſight of ſuch Omnipotence they fly, 
Like leaves before autumnal Mads, and dir. 
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All who before him did aſcend the throne, 

Labour d to draw three reſtiff nations on. 

He boldly drives em forward without pain, 
They hear his voice, and ſtraight obey the rein. / 
Such tertor ſpeaks him deſtin'd to command; 

We worſhip. Jove with thunder in his hand; 

But when his mercy without pow'r appears, 

We ſlight his altars, and neglect our pray rs. 
How weak in arms did Civil Diſcord ſhew } ; 
Like Saul ſhe ſtruck with fury at her foe; - . 
When an immortal hand did ward the blow. 

Her offspring, made the royal herd's ſcorn, 
Like ſons of earth, all fell as ſoon as born: 

Yet let us boaſt, for ſure it is our pride, | 
When with their blood our neighbour lands were ee 
Ireland's untainted loyalty remain'd, ; 

Her people guiltleſs, and her fields unſtain'd. 


ON HE 
DAY JUDGMENT, 


1 ba 1 
T HE 50 of wrath, that dreadful day, 
Shall the whole world in aſhes lay, 
As David and the Sibyls ſay, 
II. 
What debe in invade the mind, 


When the ſtrict Judge, who would be kind, 
Shall have few venial faults to find? 
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III. 


The laſt loud trumpet's wondrous ſound; aclv⸗ uod 1 


Shall through che redidgetonbbcackbandy >: 
* 2 Nodt 100 ** 


IV. 


Nature and death ſhall, with ſurpriſe, me woe! 


Behold the pale offendex iſe, 19 003 db 5&4 

And view the Judge with gon v0; . 70 
We 

Then ſhall, with univerſal dread, dive bol, ut. on. 

The ſacred Nv be read, t by wr 20 

To try the living, dead: 908 e 1 


Vi. 


The Jadge aſcends his awful ge o od uod 


He makes dne rl wy 


VII. 


O then! what intereſt ſhall I make 
To fave my laſt important ſtake, 1 e 
When the moſt jut, have cauſe to quake? 5 

VIII. 
Thou mighty, formidable King, 
Thou mercy's ; unexhavſled ſpring, 
Some comfortable pity bring! 

IX. 


Forget not what my ranſom coſt, 1 905 
Nor let my dear · bought ſoul be loſt, 


In ſtorms of guilty terror tolt. gi 


— 


| * DNN urn. 
1 
Thou who firm didht ford ehh i Uo! bh f gi T 


n N sda 
Let not thoſe agdnies be nn 


XI. 


S 


Thou whom evening een, b has 2103814 
Cancel my debt (too great d Die als bod 


8 give 5% bu). Cj wore bak 
XII. 
Surrounded with ameeing fürs, n ver 
Whoſe load my ſoul with means, Wel sAT 
I figh, [ weeps accept my tere: 1 vu 
rr. 

Thou who wer't h with . 
And, by abſolving df be ef, * 
 Haſtgiv'n me hope, bo Fee chef. 
XIV. 


2 22 


Reject not my unworthy | 
Preſerve me from chat dang Wee | 'oT 
XV 
Give my exalted ſouln plate, gte nod“ 
Among thy er e | T 
The ſons of God, and here vf rate. 
; Vl. 5 
From that inſatiable abyſs, 


Where flames devour, and tape, | 
Promote me to thy ſcat of blifs. 
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e817 th 4659 IF NIX. We 1 "hh 


Proſtrate my contriteheart Lrend, 

My God, my Fatber, lay, 

Do ot forks win wy ed F. 
6 XVIII. eri n. 28 

wen hee pthey curſe weir feond beyath, N 

Whoa reviving death, OY 

Thow great Creator of mankind, 


Let guilty » ap bogs mowed. find. 85 


PROLOGUE to POMPI BY, 


A Tragedy, etal Mrs. k. 211 L 005 from 
the French of Monfieur Conngty LE, and acted 
KARMA BAS IN. 


Pre mighty W a dn rage 
Did the whole world in civil army engage, 
Are now agreed; and make it bath thein choice, 
To have their fates determin'd by your voice. 
Caeſar from none but you will have his doom, 
He hates th' obſequious flatteries of Rome: 
He ſcorns, where once he rul'd, now to be try'd, 
And he hath rul'd in all the world beſide. 
When he the Thames, the Danube, and the Nile 
Had ſtain'd with blood, peace flouriſh'd in this iſle; 
And you alone may boaſt, you never ſaw 
Caeſar till now, and now can give him law. 


H 2 
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Great Pompey too, comes as a ſuppliant 5 
But ſays he cannot now begin to fear: 
He knows your equal juſtice. and (to tell 
A Roman truth) he knows himſelf too . 
Succeſs, tis true, waited on Caeſar's ſide, 
But Pompey thinks he conquer d when he dy d. 
His fortune, when ſhe prov d the moſt . 
Chang d bis condition, but not Cato's mind. 
Then of what doubt can Pompey's cauſe admit, 
Since here ſo many Cato's, Judging nan 
But you, bright nymphs, give Caeſar leave to woo, 
'The greateſt wonder of the world, but you, 
And hear a muſe, who. has that hero taught 
To ſpeak as generouſly as Ser he fought. | 
Whoſe eloquence from ſuch a theme deters 
All tongues but Engliſh, and all pens but bers, 
By the juſt fates your ſex is doubly bleſt, 
You conquer'd Caeſar, and you praiſe him belt, 
And you (* illuſtrious Sir) receive as due, 
A preſent deſtiny reſerv'd for you. | 
Rome, France and England join their forces here, 
To make a poem worthy of your at.. 
Accept it then, and on that Pompey's brow, + + 
Who gave ſo many crowns, beſtow one now. 


, The Lord rene. | 
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ROSS's GHOST. 
GHA M E of my life, diturber Gf aclub, 4 f 


Baſe as thy mother's proſtituted womb; _ 
Huffing to cowards, fawning to the brave, +1 


To knaves a fool, to cred'lous fools a knave, 

The King's betrayer, and the peoples 

Like Samuel, at thy necromantick call 
riſe, to tell thee, God has left thee, Saul. 
I ſtrove in vain th' infected blood to cure; 

Streams will tun muddy where the ſpting W 7 4 

In all your meritorious life, we ſee. - - — 

Old Taat's invincible ſobriety. .. | 

Places of Maſter of the Horſe, and ſpy, 

You (like Tom Howard) did at once Rooks: : 

From Sidney's blood your loyalty did ſpring; - 

You ſhow us all your parents, but the King, 

From whoſe too tender and too bounteous arms, 

(Unhappy he who ſuch a viper warmsz - 

As dutiful a ſubject, as a ſon) | 9 

To your true parent, the whole town, you run. 

Read, if you can, how th' old apoſtate fell, 

Out-do his pride, and merit more than al: 

Both he and you were glorious and bright, 

The firſt and faireſt of the ſons of light: 

But when, like him, you offer'd at the crown, 


Like him, your angry father kick'd you down. 
IAN © | 8 * — 
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Corrupted fie rex mores infefarur. 


Dy Pf ene 
Romane: dbmeo templa reſocorls, = 
 fEdeſque labentes Doorum, e 


"Om vigeo JO uns. 
Dir! te A; . Ne 


Hind omne principium, 42 refer exitum. 
Di mulla neglecti dederunt 


Heſperiae mala luttuoſee, 


Jun bis Monackes, A 
* ie alas comtudit impetus = 
u 0 Wy et I — pracdan. 
quibes exiguis vonidet. 
8 MSc 18 4 


ovotupatan feditionibu⸗ 
Delevit urbem Dacus, et Ethiops : 
Hic claſſe formidatus, ille 
Mifilibus melior ſagittis. 
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THE 


$SIXTAODE 


Of the Thurd Be of HORACE. 
Of the C orruption UE the Times. | 


Dude eden 
T HOSE ills „our Wneoftves have dhe, 
Romans, ae WoW beevihe your my | a 
And they wil! done ye ders 
Unleſs you ſoon repair 
The falling temples which the Gods provoke, 


And ſtatues ſally'd yet with ſacrilegious ſmoke. - 


Propitions Heav'n, Wat fals d your fathers Med, 
For humble, grateful piety, 


(As it rewarded their ky” ; 

Hath ſharply puniſh'd your neglet; 

All empires on the Gods depend, 
Begun by their command, at their command 2 


Let Craſſus gholt, . tell, 


How twice by Jove's revenge our legions fell, 
And, with inſulting pride, 


Shining in Roman ſpoils, the Parthian victors ride, 


The Scythian und @gyptian ſeum 
Had almoſt ruin d Romꝭ, 
While our ſeditions took their part, 


Fill'deach Egyptian * wing d each Scythian dart. 
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Firſt, thoſe flagitious times, 
(Pregnant with unknown crimes) 
Conſpire to violate the nuptial bed, 
From which polluted head 
Infectious ſtreams of crowding ſins began, | 
And through the ſpurious breed and guilty nation ran. 


Behold a ripe and melting maid, 
Bound prentice to the wanton trade; 
| Jonian artiſts, at a mighty price, 
Inſtruct her in the myſteries of vice; 
What nets to ſpread, where ſubtle baits to lay, 
And with an early hand they form the temper'd clay. 


Marry'd, their leſſons ſhe i improves 

By practice of adult'rous loves, 

And ſcorns the common mean deſign, 
To take advantage of her husband's wine, 

Or ſnatch, in ſome dark place, 

A haſty illegitimate embrace. 


No! the brib'd husband knows of all, 
And bids her riſe when lovers call; 
Hither a merchant from the Straits, 
Grown wealthy by forbidden freights, 
Or city Cannibal, repairs, 
Who feeds upon the fleſh of heirs, 
Convenient brutes, whoſe tributary flame, 
Pays the full price of luſt, and gilds the lighted ſhame, 


Twas not the ſpawn of ſuch as theſe, 
That dy'd with Punick blood the conquer'd feas, 
And quaſh'd the ftern Aacides ; 
I 
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Pyrrhumgue, et ingentom eccidit 
Gans Annie drum: 


Sed 1 1 e 
Proles, Sabellis docta ligenibus 


Verſare glebas, et ſeverac _ 
_ Matris ad e N 1 | 


— 


Portare P Net, fot ubi montium 
Mutaret umbras, et juga demeret 
Bobus fatigatis, amicum 
Tempus agens abeunte « cure. 


Damneſa quid non imminuit dies ® 
tas parentum pejor avis tulit 

Not nequiores, mox daturos 
Pregeniem vitiehorem, 
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Made the proud Afian monarch feel 
How weak his gold was againſt Europe's ſteel, 
Forc'd ev'n dire Hannibal to yield; 2 
And won the long dif] poted world at Zama's fatal field. 


Bst ſoldiers of aruffick mould, 
Rough, hardy, ſeaſon'd, —— bold, 
Either they dug the ſtubborn ground, 
or e hewn woods their weighty ſtrokes did found. 
And after the declining ſun 
Had chang'd the ſhiidows, and their task was done, 
Home with their weary team they took their way, 
And drown'd in friendly bowls the labour of the * | 


Time ſenſibly all things impairs ; | 
Our fathers have been worſe than theirs; 
And we than ours; next age will ſee 
7 A race more profligate than we, | | 
(With all the pains we take) hive kill enough to be. ö 
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68 AIRES POEMSUPON 


REMARKS on the foregoing O D E. 


b HIS ode is a leſſon of morality. Horace is perſuading 

: the Romans, that contempt of religion, and corrupti- 
on of manners, were the ſole cauſes of all the misfottunes 
which had befalten Rome. The time when it was written 
was after the defeat of Antony, about the year of Rome, 
DCCXXIV, or DCCXXV. / 

Lin. 1. Delicta majorum imme ritus 1 1 The Pagans had 
aifforer'a this truth, that poſterity might ſuffer for a crime 
of their anceſtors ;. and that till ſuch crime was aton'd for, 
the children of the offenders were liable to the puniſhmenc 

due to their crimes. 

Lin. 2. Donec templa refeceris.) He means the temples 
which had beef burn-d during the wars. This points at Au- 
guſtus : in particular: for that Prince was very diligent in re- 
pairing the temples which had * demoliſh'd or burnt, and 
raiſing them up again. 

Lin. 3. Ade ſque labentes De 1 The difference be- | 
tween an aedes ſacra and a temple, was this; aedes ſacra, was 
properly a ſacred edifice dedicated to ſome Deity, but without 
the ceremony of the augurs; a temple was a certain ſpace of 
ground ſet apart by the augurs, but not hallowed nor conſe- 
crated to any of the Gods, as the Roſtra, Curia Pompeia, 
Curia Julia, Curia Hoſtilia. Hence it is no hard matter to con- 
ceive how one might be turn'd into the other; that is, how a 
temple might be made an aedes ſacra, and an aedes ſacra a tem- 
ple: there were ſeveral at Rome, which were both the one and 
the other at the ſame time. 

Lin. 4. Et foeda nigro ſimulachra fumo.) This is a fine 
paſſage. Horace, after he had ſpoke of the temples being burnt, 
ſets before the eyes of the Romans the ſtatues of the Gods, 
all over black with the ſmoke of the flames which had turn'd 
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the temples to aſhes. Here it is proper to mention what we 
find in Book I. Ode XXXV. which waguitiihen — after 
this: F | 
3 Wande een A t v1 
Liguimus? unde manus juventun 
Metu Deorum continuit? * 

Pepercit aris Fa | 2514 
Profane wretches! what * we not defil'd? in what inſtance 
has the fear of the Gods reſtrain'd the ſacrilegious hands of 
our young ſoldiers? is there any one of the * which they 
have ſpar'd? | 

Lin. 5. Dis te minorem quod 0 en ] Chriſtians 
themfelves could not have given better inſtructions to Princes: 
you are no longer Kings than you own a God above you, 
and truſt in his power. This Horace writ not ſo much for 
the Roman people, as for Auguſtus; of whom, Book I. Ode 
XII. ſpeaking to Jupiter, he ſay s. " 


- — 


Te minor latum reget aequus orbem : 


He will ever own you to be above him; he will content him- 
{lf with the government of the world. 

Lin. 6. Hinc omne principium.] He ſays we e ſhould begin 
all our works with prayer to the Gods, and end them with 
thankſgivings. This he recommends as a ſeaſonable precept, 
after ſo much miſery which had follow'd upon the n 
of religion. 

Lin. 8. Heſperiae. ] Italy, call'd. alſo Heſperia proxims, 
to 3 it from Spain, which was call'd Heſperia ultima. 
9. Jam bis Monaeſes.) Undoubtedly Horace ſpeaks 
ae ol pe two victories which the Parthians got over the 
Romans, one under Monaeſes, and the other under Pacorus 
their generals. He likewiſe imputes theſe misfortunes of the 
Romans to the contempt which they had ſhewn to religion. 
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Ttis'prodadle that one of theſe victories of the Parthians, was 
- the defeat of Craſſus, who march'd againſt the Parthians, in 
defiance of all the unlucky omens which happen'd both at 
Rome, and in the camp, as Dion reports. Hiſt. Book XL. 
But the difficulty is to kao whether Craſſus wits defeated by 
Monaeſes, who was & chief man about King Orodes. Hiſto- 
rians agree that it was Sutend who routed Craſſus. What is 
Surena? not a proper name, but a title of dignity, and ſigni- 
fies, the King's Lieutenant: now Monacſes was the ſecond 
man of the empire: and therefore it is probable that Surena 
was the title of Monaeſes. This paſfage of Horace is very 
conſiderable; for it is the only obe of all antiquiry which 
gives us light in this famous ſtory. The victory of Monaeſes 
over the Romans proved fatal to himſelf: for King Orodes 
growing jealous of his glory, put him to death ſoon after it. 
And therefore that Monaeſes, who put himſelf into Antony's 
hands ſeventeen years after this defeat of Craſſus, and whom 

ſent back to Phraates, either becauſche fuſpected him, 


or becauſe he hop'd he might do him good ſerviee about ths 
Prince, was the fon of the former. 


Et Pacori manus.] Pacorus was the eldeſt fon of Orodes, who 
fent him to ravage Syria preſently upon the defeat of Craſſus : 
but he wag then ſo young, that he had only the name of ge- 
neral, and Ozaces commanded the atmy. He was ſent thi- 
ther again with Labienus two or three years after, and did 
great ſervice; for he ſubdued all Syria, except Tyre, as Dion 
on Book XL VIII. He was defeated and ſlain three years 

after by Ventidins, Antony's Lieutenant. 
Lin. 10. Non auſpicatos contudit impetus.] He calls the ef- 


forts of the Romans againſt the Parthians, non auſpicatos, 


unauſpieious, - contrary to the auſpicia, becaufe Craſſus had 
enter'd upon this war with ſingular contempt of thoſe divine 
tokens. Firſt of all, when he left Rome, the tribune Ateius 
having oppoſed his departure, and not being able to ſtop him, 
eonvey'd a ehaffing · diſn to the city-gate, thro? which he was 
to paſs; aud as Ctaſſus went out he caſt ſome perfumes upon 
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the fire, and then threw it about, with horrible curſes and im- 
precations, This Craſſus minded got, but went on his way. 
In like manner he ſligh ted all the unlucky preſages that befel 
him. And, laſtly, when the ſoothſayers let him know, that the 
tokens in the ſacrifices were unfortunate, he took COINS 
of what they faid. 


Lin. 11. Et ee praedam 1 He Gays, that 


the Parthians enlarged the chains about their necks with the 


gold and ſilver which they had taken from the Romans. Here 
it muſt be remember d, that the Parthians wore chains — 
their necks, like the old Gauls and Germans. 


Lis. 12. Mid vad he lenghe. 0 Catullus, Ode 


XXXVI. 


Egnatius guad candidos habet dentes, 
Kenidet 9 | : 
Egnatius is always laughing, becauſe he has white teeth. 
Lin. 14. Delevit urbem Dacus et Ætbiaps.] This is not 
to be underſtood of two ſeveral times, as though the Dacians 
and Ethiopians had like to have taken Rome one after ano- 
ther: Horace ſpeaks here of the forces of Antony and Cleo- 


patra, who had a 4 on the city, as yy Book I. Ode 
XX XVI. 


— capitolio 
Regina dementes ruinas, 
Funus et imperio parabat. 


While the mad Queen threaten'd final deſtruction to the Ca- 
pitol and empire. It muſt he noted that the Æthiopians and 
Dacians compoſed a great part of Antony's troops. 

/Ethiops.] The troops of Cleopatra, Ethiopians and Egyp- 


tians; for Egypt was comprehended under * 23. name 


of Ethiopia, 
Lin, 15. Hic claſſe formidatus.] For the Egyptians were 


awe ADs. 
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moſt of Antony's forces for ſea - ſervice. 

Lin. 16. Ile miſſilibus melior ſagittis.] This is the ne. 
he northern people were generally good archers; and Stra- 
by — their arms were fword, buckler, bow and quiver. 

Lin. 17. Foecunda culpae fecula.) The corruption of man- 
ners in Horace's time cannot be deen r than in this 
epigram of Catullus: * | 


Conſule Pompeio primum duo, Cinns, Sata” 
Moechi. Thi, ab! fatto conſule nunc iterum 
Manſerunt duo, ſed cre verunt millia in unum 
Singulum, foecundum ſemen adulterio. 


Cinna, in the firſt conſulate of Pompey, you could * but 
two adulterers at Rome. In his ſecond likewiſe, you could 
find but theſe two. But ſince that, each of theſe has produced 
a thouſand. O prolifick adultery! By the two adulterers Ca- 
tullus means Caeſar and Mamurra. A little after this ode was 
written, Auguſtus-publiſhed the Julian law, to prevent a- 
dulteries. | | 4 
Lin. 19. Hoc fonte derivata clades.) It is very remarkable, 
that Horace here aſcribes all the calamities which had hap- 
pen'd to Rome, and all the civil wars, to adulteries only. In 
this he follows the doctrine of Pythagoras, who taught, that 
nothing was of more miſchievous conſequence than confound- 
ing families, and grafting aliens upon them by adultery, 


Lin. 21. Motus.) As the Greeks uſe xiviioTa;, to move 


ones ſelf, for ꝭ xo dai, to dance, fo the Latins uſe moveri 
and motus for the ſame. Thus Horace in another place ; 


| Ut feſtis matrona moveri juſſa diebus. 
And again, ut qui 
i Nunc een nunc agreſtem 9 2 movetur. 


6. 


And Virgil, dant motus incompoſitos.] cicero has the ſame 
phraſe in his third paradox: hiſtrio fi fi pane ſe mavit extra nu- 


merum. 


ha 
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Tonicos.] Ionian dances were the m6ſt laſtivious of any. 
For the world did not afford a more voluptuous r than 
the Jonians. - 

Lin. 22. Matura 1 virgo, ] That is a maid ha is mar- 
riageable; for among the old Romans it was counted a re- 
proach for a maid of that age to dance; this oy being 
permitted to none but young children. 

Fingitur artubus.) Fingere ſignifies the ſame as formare, 
componere, to faſhion, to fit. It is a term borrow'd from the 
dancing-ſchools.' Horace ſays, that at that age the maid was 
ſtill practiſing to make her joints ſupple, that ſhe might ſuc- 
ceed the betterin her laſcivious movements. Lambin has read 
in ſome manuſcripts, fingitur artibus. If that be the true read- 
ing, Horace would ſay that the maids learn'd all the tricks, 
and praQtis'd all the inveigling arts, which common ſtrum- 
pets made uſe of in their trade. | 

Lin. 24. De tenero meditatur ungui.] This is a Greek 
proverb, I draxdv roy K, de tenero ungui, de teneris un- 


guiculis, from ones tender age. Tully in an epiſtle to Lentu- 
lus, ſays: ſed praeſta te eum qui mibi a teneris, ut Graeci dicunt, 


unguiculis es cognitus. Let me find you the ſame man as I 
have always known you to be ever ſince you was a little child. 
Obſerve here how Horace uſes the prepoſition de inſtead of 2. 


Lin. 2 5. Juniores quaerit adulteros.] Juniores may ſignify ' 


here fimply, the youngeſt, or ſuch as were younger than 
their husbands, or new ones; as Book I. Ode XXXIII. 


Lin. 26. Inter mariti vina.] A paſſage of Ovid may ex- : 


plain this, in his firſt book de arte. 
Ergo ubi contigerit poſiti tibi munera Bacchi, 

Aique erit in ſocii foemina parte tori, &c. 
When you are at the table with your miſtreſs, and. ſhe ſits 
upon the ſame couch with you, &c. | 

Lin. 28. Gaudia.] This word muſt not be chang'd. Ovid 
has it in the ſame ſenſe, de arte amandi Lib. III. 

Gaudia nec cupidis veſtra negate viris, 
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Ard-Tibullus: | WO 

Cui Venus heſternd gaudia noffe- ln. ae od 

Lin. 29. Coram.] Before all the company. This Rs is 
oppoſed here to lumiaibus remotis. Suctonius uſes it in ſpeak- 
ing of Auguſtus, in the LXIXth chapter of his life. 

Non ſine con ſcia.] This is oppoſed to raptim. Horace is not 
ſatisſied to deſcribe the debaucheries of women only; but to 
ſtrike more horror, he adds, that their husbands conſented; 
which is the higheſt degree of lewdneſs. 

Lis. 30. Seu vocat inſtitor.] Iuſtitor is properly a faQtor 
ta a merchant, an agent. Ovid. de arte, Lib. I. 

Inſtitor ad dominam veniet diſcinctus emacem, 

| E ypedeet merces teque ſedente ſuas. 

The merchant's factor will come to your miſtreſs who wants 
to buy ſomewhat, and will open all his ware in your ſight. 
Lin. 31. Seu navis Hiſpanae magiſter.] Magiſter navis 
. ſometimes lignihes the chief man in the ſhip, or the pilot: 
but here-Horace puts ĩt for the owner of the veſſel, the trading 
merchant. Now there was great trade between Italy and Spain: 
the Spaniards furoith'd Rome with m and carried back 
gouds from thenee in enchange. 

Lin. 3 2. Dedecorum daumen enen — 
here is a very ingenious; pertinent epithet: for it ſignifies 
one WhO buys dear who ſpares for nothing; much the fame 
as da mnoſus. Horace. handſomly deferibes the avatice of the 
women in his time, who preferr'd merchants and {bip-maſters 
for their gallants, oaly-becauſe they paid better than others. 

Lin. 33. Non his juventus orta garentibus.] Here he illuſ- 
trates what he hinted at the 1 th verſe, that frequent adul - 
teries had ſpoilꝰd. good families, ſd that ona might ſee a great 
differences between the Romans of his time; and their brave 
anceſtors, who vanquiſh'd Pyrrhus, the Carthaginians, and 
Antiochus by ſen aud land "BI 

Lin. 35. Pyrrhanique.} Pyrtrhus was King of Epirus, and 
deſcended from Achilles. He routcd'the Conſul Laevinus near 
Heraclea; but ſoon after he' was overthrown by Fabricius 
aud Curius; and retiring into Greece, he was flain with a 
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blow of a tile, as he was beſieging Antigonus in Argos, in 
the year of Rome CCCCLXXX. | 
Lin: 36. Jngentem Antiochum.) Antiochus was King of 


Syria. Emilius Regillus beat him by ſea, and L. Scipio by 


land: at laſt he was ſain by his'own people, in the year of 
Rome DLXVII. © 

Lin. 37. Sed denen maſcu la . The Romah 
troops were compoſed of ruſtick s, countrymen; ſuch as they 
raiſed for the moſt part in the territory of the Marſians, in 
Apulia, and among the Samnites. Varro has a fine remark 
upon this, in the beginning of his book of husbandry. Viri 
magni uoſtri majores non ſine cauſa praeponebant ruſticos Roma - 
nos urbanis ; ut ruri enim qui in villa viuunt ignaviores quam 
qui in agro verſantir in aliguo opere faciundo : ſic qui in oppido 
ſederent, quam gui rura calerent, deſidiores puiabant. It is not 
without reaſon that thoſe great men, our anceſtors, preferr'd 
the Romans in the country before thoſe in the city; for as in 
the country itſelf, thoſe whoſe buſineſs lies within doors are la · 
zier than thoſe who ſtir abroad and work in the field; fo they 


reckon d that thoſe who led a ſedentary life in the city, were 


not ſo fit for ſervice as thoſe that follow d husbandry. The ſame 
author has ſomething fuller yet, in the beginning of his IIId 
Book. Itague non ſine cauſi majores noſtri ex urbe in agris redi- 
gebant cives ſuos, quod et in pace @ ruſticis Romanis alebantur, 
et in bello ab his tutabantur. Our forefathers were in the right, 
to ſend citizens abroad and ſettle them in country places; be- 
cauſe the Romans in the country furniſh'd the city with ou 
viſions in time of peace, and defended it in war. | 

Lin. 38. Sabellis docta ligonibus.} Which is as much as to 
hy, that the ſoldiers were Samnites. For Sabellus is a di- 
minutive of Samnis, as Scabellum of Scamnum. 

Lin. 40. Severae matris ad arbitrium.] This is a good dei- 
eription of a painful mother who makes her children work, 
and will not be pleaſed if they don't bring home good loads of 
feuel at night. He has the ſame thought again, Book V. Ode 
II. The Samnite women were ſo induſtrious; that they 1 
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naged the farms for their husbands, and left them nothing 
to do. See Columella's preface to his Xlth book, where he 
oppoſes the pains-taking women of the firſt times, to the 
fine, lazy, voluptuous dames of his own age. 

Lin. 41. Sol ubi-montium mutaret umbras.] This matare of 
Horace, is the ſame with Virgil's duplicare. It may be ex- 
plain'd of the changing of place. For when the ſun ſets, the 
ſhadow is not in the ſame place where it was three hours before. 
Lin. 42+ Et juga demeret bobus. ] The Greeks have happily 
expreſs d this by one word xv or Buavres, which Tully u- 

ſes in his XXVIIch Epiſtle to Atticus, Book XV. Adventa- 
bat autem Bruce Coenantibus nobis. He came in the evening 
as we were at ſupper, about the time of unyoking the oxen, 
See the IId Ode of the Vth Book. 

Lin. 43. Amicum tempus.] He calls the evening a a friend 
to labourers, becauſe it puts an end to their'day's work. 

Lin. 45. Damnoſa.] Damnoſus, as I have already obſerved, 
is properly one that never ſpares ; and therefore it is very fit- 
ly applied to time, which is likewiſe call'd tempus aedax. 

Lin. 46. tas parentum.] Here I admire the Poer's art, 
who has ſaid ſo much of four generations in three ſhort verſes, 
If it be true that he has imitated the verſes of Aratus, as Lam- 
bin and Muretus tell us, mn copy may be ſaid to n the 
original. 

Ov mon ln; yevenv exirovro 
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As your fathers left children not ſo good as themſelves, ſo you 
will leave thoſe that are worſe than you are. Muretus ſays far- 

ther, that both theſe Poets have borrow'd the thought from 
Homer, who writes that few children are like their, father; that 
be obſerved a great many to be worſe, but rarely found one bet- 
ter. But it well deſerves to be noted, that Horace grounded his 
remark upon true hiſtory, of the times for the three firſt ge- 

nerations, and that he Propheſied truly of the fourth, as is eaſ y 


to prove, by, comparing the reign of Tiberius with that d 
Aug uſtus. 


HORA CE's 


„ART OF POETRY. 


Scribendi rectè, ſapere eſt et principium 
* 5 et fons. 
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PREFACE to the ART of POETRY. 


1 Have ſeldom known a trick ſucceed, and will put 

none upon the reader; but tell him plainly that I 
think it could never be more ſeaſonable than now to 
lay down ſuch rules, as if they be obſerv'd, will make 
men write more correctly, and judge more diſcreetly : 


But Horace muſt be read ſeriouſly or not at all, for elſe © 


the reader won'rbe the better for him, and I ſhall have 
loſt my labour. T have kept as cloſe as I could, both to 
the meaning, and the words of the author, and done 
nothing but what I believe he would forgive if he were 
alive; and I have often ask'd myſelf that queſtion. 
I know this is a field, 


Per quem magnus equos Auruncae flexit alumnus. 


But with all the reſpe& due to the name of Ben. John- 


ſon, to which no man pays more veneration than I; 


it cannot be deny'd, that the conſtraint of rhime, and 


2 literal tranſlation (to which Horace in this book de- 
clares himſelf an ä has nigds bim/ want a com- 
ment in many places. KN 

My chief care bas been to write intelligibly, and 
where the Latin was obſeure, I have added a nx or tuo 
to explain it. 

I am below thivenvy of the citicks/but if I durſt 
I would beg them to-femember; that Horace odd his 
favour and his fortune to the character given of him by 
Virgil and Varius, thatFundanius andPollioareftillvs- 
lued by what Horace ſays of them, and that in their got- 
den age, there was a good underſtanding among the 


ingenious, and thoſe who- were the molt eſteem'd'were 
the beſt natur! d. 
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el A D PIS ONE S. |s 
3 Ke _— 1 
UMANGT capiti cervicem pictor equinam * 
Jungere fi velit, et varias inducere plumas, & 
Undique'collatis membris : ut turpiter atrum | 2 
Deſenat in piſcem mulier formoſa ſu perne: * 
Spectatum admiſſi riſum teneatis amici? 4 
Credite, Piſones, iſti tabulae fore librum | 
Perſimilem, cujus, velut aegri ſomnia, vanae 1 


Fingentur ſpeciet: ut nec pes nec cuput uni 
Reddatur formas. Pictoribus atque Pottis ö 

Duidlibet audendi ſemper uit aequa poteſtas. 2 
Scimus, et hanc veniam petimuſque damuſque viciſſim. * 


Sed non ut placidis cotant immitia, non ut 0 
Serpentes avibus geminentur, tigribus agni. 3 
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* ART of- POETRY, 


JFi in a HOP (ry) you ſhould fee 

A handſom woman with'a fiſhes tail, 
Or a man's head upon a horſe's neck, _ 
Or limbs of beaſts of the moſt diff rent kinds, 
Cover'd with feathers of all ſorts of birds, 
Would you not laugh, and think the painter mal? | 
Truſt me, that book is as ridiculous, | 
Whoſe incoherent ſtile (like ſick men's dreams) | | 
Varies all ſhapes, and mixes all extremes. 
Painters and Poets have been ſtill allow'd- 
Their pencils, and their fancies ben Ft 
This privilege we freely give and take; 
But nature, and the common laws of ſenſe, 
Forbid to reconcile antipathies, © 5 
Or make a ſnake engender with a dove, 1 
And hungry tigers court the tender lambs. 


* We are favour'd with ſome | mon's own hand, and now in 
emendations of this poem, | the poſſeſſion of Dr. Rawlin- 
which are inſerted in the text | ſon, Toxsox's EDITION, 
between [] from a copy cor- 17 50. | 
rected by the Earl of Roſcom- | 
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Inceptis gravibus plerumqae et magna profeſſis 
Purpureus, late qui ſplendeat, unus et alter 
Aſiitur pannus: quum lucus, et ara Diana, 1 
Et properantis aquae per amoenss ambitus agros, 
Aut flumen Rhenum, aut pluvius deſcribitur arcus. 
Sed nunc non erat his locus : et fortaſſe cupreſſum 
Scis ſimulare. Quid hoc ? fi fractis enatat exſpes 
| Navibus, aere dato qui pingitur o amphora coepit 
Inſtitui; currente rota cur urceus exit? 
Denique ſit, quod vis, fumplex duntaxat et unum. 
Maxima pars vatum, pater : et fuvenes patre digni, 
Decipimur ſpecie recti. brevis efſe laboro, 
Obſcuvus fie + ſectantem levia, nervi | 
Defciunt animigue : profeſſus grandia, turget + / 
Serpit humi tutus nimium, timiduſque procellae : 
Qui variare cupit rem prodigialiter unam, 
Delphinum Hlvir appingit, fuctibur aprum. 
Ivvitiun duziteopoe ſagay f erer ane. 
Emilium circa ludum faber imus et ungues 
Exprimet, et malle: imitabitur aere capillos : 
Infelix operis ſumma, quia ponere totum 
Neſeiet, lune ego me, quid componere curem, 
Non magis effe velim, quam rave vivere naſo, 
Spectandum nigris oculii, nigroque capillo. 
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Some that at firſt have promis d MERE 
Applaud themſelves, when a few. florid. lines hn 
Shine through th' inſipid dulneſs of the ret; 
Here they deſcribe a temple, or a wood, — 
Or ſtreams that through delightful neden, 
And there the rainbow, or the rapid Rhine, 
But they miſplace them all, and eroud them in, 
And are as much to ſeek in other things, | 
As he that only can deſign a tre, 
Would be to draw a ſhipwreck or % <A 
When you begin with ſo much pomp and on 
Why is the end ſo little and ſo lowꝰ 
Be what you will, ſo you be ſtill rhe ſame. 

Moſt Poets fall into the groſſeſt faulis, 
Deluded by a ſeeming excellence: 
By ſtriving to be ſhort, they grow obſcur re, N 
And when they would write ſmoothly, ww by 
Their ſpirits fink; while others that affect 
A lofty ſtile, {well to a tympan : dom NN 
Some tim'rous wretches ſtart at ev ry blaſt, 
And fearing tempelts, dare not leave the ſhore; ; 
Others, in love with wild variety, | 
Draw boars in waves, and dolphins naccoty; | 
Thus fear of erring, join'd with want of skill, 
Is a moſt certain way of erring ſtill. 

The meaneſt workman in th? Xmilian ſquare, - 

May grave the nails, or imitate the hair, 
But cannot finiſh what he hath begun; | 
What can be] more ridiculous than he? 
For one or two good features in a face, 
Where all the reſt are ſcandalouſty ill, 
Make it but more temarkably deform d. 

* is there L 2 
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Suite materiam veſtris, quiſcribitis, acuam 


Viribus, et verſate diu, quid ferre recuſent, 


Quid valeant humeri, cui lecta patenter erit rei, 


Nec facundia deſeret hunc, nec lucidus ordo. 


Ordinis haec virtus erit ef venus, aut ego ſallor, 


Ut jam nunc dicat, Jam nunc debentia dic - 
Pleraque difſerat, et praeſens in tempus omittat. 
Hoc amet, hoc ſpernat promiſſ carminis audtor. 
In werble etiam tenuis cautuſque fſerendis : 2 
Dixeris egregie, notum fi callida verbum 
Reddiderit junctura novum. ff forte neceſſe eſt 
Indiciis monſtrare recentibus abdita rerum, 4 
Fi ingere cinctutis non exaudita Cethegis HY 
 Continget : dabiturque licentia ſumta pudenter. 
Et nova fictague nuper habebunt verba fidem, i 
Craeco fonte cadant, parce detorta. quid autem 
Caecilio Plautoque dabit Romanos ademtum 
Virgilia Varioque? ego, cur acquirere pauca © 
Si paſſum, invideor ? guum lingua Catonis et Enni 
Sermonem patrium ditaverit, et nova rerum 
Nomina protulerit ? licuit, ſemperque licebit, 
Signatum praeſente nota procudere nomen. 
Ut fploae foliis pronos mutantur in annos, 
Prima cadunt ; ita verborum vetus interit actas, 
Et juvenum ritu florent modo nata, vigentque. 
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Let Poets match their ſubject to their ſtrength,” -— 
And often try what weight they can ſupport, | 
And what their ſhoulders are too weak to bear, 1 
After a ſerious and judicious choice, I 
Method and eloquence will never fail. 

As well the force as ornament of verſe, 
Conſiſt in chooſing a fit time for things, 
And knowing when a muſe * [may] be ibi 
In her full flight, and when ſne ſhould be curb'd. 
Words muſt be choſen, and be plac'd with skill: 
You gain your point, + [when by the noble art 
Of good connexion, an unuſual word 
Is made at firſt familiar to our ear, ] 
But if you write of things abſtruſe or new, 
Some of your own inventing may be us'd, 
So it be ſeldom and diſcreetly done: 
But he that hopes to have new words allow'd, 
Muſt ſo derive them from the Grecian ſpring, 
As they may ſeem to flow without conſtraint. - 
Can an impartial reade? diſcommend 
In Varius, or in Virgil, what he likes 
In Plautus or Caecilius? why ſhould I 
Be envy'd for the little I invent, 
When Ennius and Cato's copious ſtile 
Have ſo enrich'd, and ſo adorn'd our tongue? / 
Men ever had, and ever will have, leave 
To coin new words well ſuited to the age. 
Words are like leaves, ſome wither ev'ry year, 
Andev'ry year a younger-race ſucceeds. 


* ſhould 
+ 


if your induſtrious art 
Can make unuſual words eaſy and plain ; 
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Debemur morti nos, noſtraque ; five —— 
Terra Neptunus claſſes aquilonibus arret, 

Regis opus ; ſterilifoe diu palus, aptaque remit, 
Vicinat urbes alit, et grave ſentit aratrum : 
Seu curſum mutavit inipuum frugibus amnis, 
Doctus iter melius. mortalia ſata peribunt, 
Nedum ſermomum ftet honos, et gratia vivax. | 
Multa renaſcentur quae jam cecidere; , cadentgue, 


Duae nunc ſunt in honore vocabula ; fi volet ſus, | 


Duem penes arbitrium eff et jus et norma lapuendi. 
Res geſtae regumque ducumgue, et triſtia bella, 
Duo ſcribi peſſent numero, monſtravit Homerus. 
Verfibus impariter junctis querimonia primum, 
Poſt etiam incluſa eſt voti ſententia compos. 
Quit tamen exiguos elegos emiſerit auctor, 
Grammatici certant, et adhuc ſuò judice lis eft. FT 
Archilochum proprio rabies armavit tambv. 
Hunc ſocci cepere pedem grandeſque cothurniz - 
Alternis aptum ſermombus, et populares | 
Vincentem ſtrepitus, et natum rebus agendis. 
Muſa dedit fidibus divas, pueroſque Deorum, + 
Et pugilem vittorem, et equum certamine primum, 
Et juvenum curas, et libera vina referre. 
Deſcriptas ſervare vices, operumque colores 
Cur ego, ſi negues ignoroque, Peta ſalutor? 
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Death is a tribute all things owe ta fate . 
The Lucrine mole (Caeſar's ſtupendous work) 
Protects our navies from the raging north; 
And (ſince Cethegus drain d the Pontine lake) 
We plow and reap where former ages rowd. 
See how the Tiber ( whoſe licentious waves 
So often overflow'd the neighb'ring fields) 
Now runs 2 ſmooth and inoffenſive courſe, 
Confin'd by our great Emperor's command: 
Yet this, and they, and all, will be forgot; 
Why then ſhould words challenge eternity, 
When greateſt men and greateſt actions die? 
Uſe may revive the obſoleteſt words, 
And baniſh thoſe that now are moſt in vogue; 
Uſe is the judge, the law, and rule of ſpeech. 

Homer firſt taught the world in Epick verſe 
To write of great commanders, and of Kings. 

Elegies were at firſt defign'd for grief, 
Though now we uſe them to expreſs our joy: 
But to whoſe muſe we owe that fort of verſe, 
Is undecided by the men of skill. 

Rage with Iambicks arm'd Archilochus, 
Numbers for dialogue and action fit, 
And fayourites of the dramatick muſe; 
Fierce, lofty, rapid, whoſe commanding ſound 
Awes the tumultuous noiſes of the pit, 
And whoſe peculiar province is the ſtage. 

Gods, heroes, conquerors, Olympick crowns, 
Love's pleaſing cares, and the free joys of wine, 
Are proper ſubjects for the Lyric ſong. 

Why is he honour'd with a Poet's name, 

Who neither knows nor would obſerve a rule; 
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Cur neſcire, pudent prave, quam di ſiſcere, mulo? 
Verſibus exponi tragicis res comica non _ | 


Indignatur item privatis ac prope facco h 
Dignis carminibus narrari coena Threſtae. 597710 


Singula quaeque locum teneant ſortita decenter. 


Interdum tamen et vocem combedia tollit, 
Tratuſque Chremes tumido delitigat ore 
Et tragicus plerumque dolet ſermine pedeſtri. 
Telephus et Peleus, quum pauper et exut uterque, 
Projicit ampullat, et ſeſquipedalia verba, TH 

Si curat cor ſpettantis tetigifſe querela. 
Non ſatis eft pulcra eſe pœëmata: dulcia 3 
Et quocumque volent, animum auditoris agunto. 
Ut ridentibus arrident, ita flentibur adflent 
Humani vultus. ft vis me flere, dolendum eft 


Primum ipſi tibi: tunc tua me infortunia laedent, 


Telephe, vel Peleu: male fi mandata loqueris, 


Aut dormitabo, aut ridebo. triſtia moeſtum ' »h 


 Pultumverba decent: iratum, plena minarum : 
Ludentem, laſciua: ſeverum, ſeria diftu. . | 
Format enim natura prius nos intus ad omnem 
Fortunarum habitum: juvat, aut impellit ad i iram, 
Aut ad humum moerore gradi deducit, et nt 2 
Poſt effert animi motus interprete lingua. 

Si dicentis erunt fertunis abſona dicta, 
Romani tollent  equites pediteſque cachinnum. 
Intererit multum divuſne loquatur an heros : 
Maturuſne ſenex, an adbuc florente juventa ' 
Fervidus : an matrona potent, an ſedula nutrisx : 
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And chooſes to be ignorant and proud, Nene 
Rather than own his ignarance, and learn? 


Let ev xy thing have its due place and time. 
A comick ſubject loves an humble verſe, 

Thyeſtes ſcorns a low and comick ſtile. 

Yet comedy ſometimes may raiſe her voice, 

And Chremes be. allow'd to foam and rail: 


Tragedians too, lay by their ſtate to grieve; 4 x 


Peleus and Telephus exi'd and poor, 
Forget their ſwelling and gigantick words. 
He that would have ſpectators {hare his grief, 


Muſt write not only well, but movingly,. .. 


And raiſe men's paſſions to what height he vil. 0 


We weep and laugh, as we ſee others do: 
He only makes me fad who ſhews the way, 
And firſt is ſad bimſelf; then, Telephus, 
] feel the weight of your calamities, 
And fancy all your miſeries my own. 
But if you act them ill, I ſleep or laugh: 
Your looks mult alter, as your ſubject does: 
From kind to fierce, from wanton to ſevere: 
For Nature forms, and ſoftens us within, 
And writes our fortunes changes in our face. 
Pleaſure enchants, impetuous rage tranſports, 
And grief dejects, and wrings the tortur'd ſoul, 
And theſe are all interpreted by ſpeech; 
But he whoſe words and fortunes diſagree, 
Abſurd, unpity'd, grows a publick jeſt. 
Obſerve the characters of thoſe that ſpeak, 
Whether an honeſt ſervant, or a cheat, 
Or one whoſe blood boils in his youthful veins, 
Or a grave matron, or a buſy nurſe, 
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Mercatorne vagus, cultorve.virentis agelli: 85 
Colchus, ai Aﬀyrius : Thebirnutritus, an Argit. 

Aut ſamam ſequere, aut fil b; convenientia finge 
Scriptor. honoratum ſi forte reponis. . Achillem :_ ; 1 20 
Inpiger, iracundus, inexorabilit, acer, 
Jura neget bi nata, nibil non arroget armin. þ 
Sit Medea ferox, „invictague: febilic Ino, 

Perfidus Ixion, 2 vaga, triſtis Oreſtes. N 

Si quid inexpertum ſcenae committis, et aud:s 
Perſonam formare novam, ſervetur ad imum, 
Dualis ab incepto proceſerit, et bi conſlet. 

Difcile eſt proprie communia dicere : tuque - 

Rectius Iliacum carmen deducis in act, K&N 
uam fi proferres ignota indiftaque primus. ge 1 30 
Publica materies privati juris erit, ſi. 1 27 
Nec circa vilem patulumque moraberis erben. 

Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere, fidus 

Interpret; nec _defilies imitator in arctum, 

nde pedem praferre pudor vetet, aut operis lex, 

Nec fic incipies, ut ſcriptor cyclicus olim: 
Fortunam Priami cantabo et nobile bellum. 

Ouid dignum tanto feret hic promiſſor hiatu 2 
Parturient montes, naſcetur ridiculus mus. 
Quanto rectius hic, qui nil molitur inepte : 140 


¶ Dic mihi, muſa, virum, captae poſt tempora Trojac, 


Qui mores haminum multorum vidit et urbes.) 
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Extorting merchants, careful husbandmen. 
Argives or Thebans, Aſians or Greeks. 

Follow report, or feign coherent 180 : 
Deſcribe Achilles, as Achilles was, 155 
Impatient, raſh, inexorable, proud, 

Scorning all judges; and all law book arms; 
Medea muſt be all revenge and blood, 

Ino all tears, Ixion all deceit, 

Jo muſt wander, and Oreſtes mourn. 

If your bold muſe dare tread unbeaten AY 
And brin g new characters upon the ſtage, 


Be ſure you keep them up to their firſt height. f 


New ſubjects are not eaſily explain'd, 
And you had better chooſe a well bnokis theme) 
Than truſt to an invention of your o]n : 
For what originally others writ, 0 
May be ſo well diſguis'd, and ſo improv'd, 
That with ſome juſtice it may paſs for yours; 
But then you muſt not copy trivial things, 
Nor word for word too faithfully tranſlate, 
Nor (as ſome ſervile imitators doy + 
Preſcribe at firſt ſuch ſtrict uneaſy rules, 
As * [you] muſt ever flaviſhly In * e 
Or all the laws of decency renounce. | 
Begin not as th' old Poetaſter did, | 
(© Troy's famous war, and Priam's fate, I ſing”) 
In what will all this oſtentation end? 
The lab'ring mountain ſcarce brings forth a mouſe : 
How far is this from the Meonian ſtile? 
« Muſe, ſpeak the man, who lince the ſiege of Troy, 
© SO many towns, ſuch change of manners ſaw.” 
they 
M 2 
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Non — anne eee 
Cogitat : ut ſpectoſa debine miratuld promat, 
Antipbaten, Scyllarque, et can Cyclpe. "OY 
Nec reditum Diomedis ab interitu Meleagri, 

Nec gemina brikein T rojanunt erditer ab 006. 
Semper ad eventum Seſtinat : et in medias res, > a 
Non ſecus ac notas, auditorem  rapit ; et quae 3 


ien 
14114 


Deſperat trattata niteſrere poſſe; relinguit - 150 
Atque ita memitir, fic weriv alfa reniſeet, 
Primo ne medi, medio ne dierepet imum. - 7 0 

Tu, quid. ego, er populus necum deſuleytt, audi 
Si plauſoris eges aulaza manertir, er ufque 
Seſſuri, donee cantor, vor ſirtute, Meat. | 
Etatis cujuſque natand; funt| tibi res. 
Mokilibuſque dener naturit dandus et annir. 

Neddere qui votes jam feit puer, yr pede certo po : þ * 
Signat humum, geſtit paribus calludere, et et iram 2 
Colligit ac ponit temere, et mutatur ia Boral. = 160 
Imberbis juvenis, a cuſtede rente, ot 11 10 
Gaudet equis canthifhue, l apriti gramine camp. 
Cereus in vitium fledti, monitaribus aer: 
Utilium tardus provifor, prodigus aeris : eli Gt 90 3 
Sublimis, cupitluſqnc er uta relinipeere pernix. © 
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One with a flaſh begins, and ends in ſmoke, 
The other out of {ſmoke brings glorious li ght, > 
And (without raiſing expectation high) | a 
Surpriſes us with daring miracles, | 8 
The bloody Leſtrygons * [Charybdi' wits as 
And fri ghted Greeks who near th Ætna ſhore, 
Hear Scylla bark, and Polyphemus W | 8 
He doth not trouble us with Leda's eggs, 
| When he begins to write the ww rain . 
0 Nor writing the return of Diomed, 
| Go back as far as Meleager's death: 
Nothing is idle, each judicious line 
Inſenſibly acquaints us with the plot; 
He chooſes only what he can improve, - ' 
And truth and tion are ſo aptly mix'd © q 
That all ſeems uniform, and of a piece. b 
Now hear what ev'ry auditor expects; R 
If you intend that he hould ſtay to hear 
: 


The epilogue, and ſee the curtain fall; 


Mind how our tempers alter + Cin] our years, 
And by that rule] form all your characters. 


4 One that hath newly learn d to ſpeak and go . g 
0 Loves childiſh plays, is ſoon provok d and pleas d, = 
* And changesev'ry hour his wer ringing.” $ 

A youth that firft caſt off his tutor's yoke, - q 


Loves horſes, hounds, and ſport, and exerciſe, 
Prone to all vice, impatient of reproof, 
Proud, careleſs, ny OY and arofale.” 


- ? 


* 


— inhumane Rſs. 
With all the monſters of the land and ſea; 
How Scylla bark'd, and Polyphemus roar'd : 

+ with } thoſe rules 
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Converſis fludiis aetas animuſque virilis \- 
Duaerit opes et amicitias, inſervit urn 
Commiſiſſe cavet quod mox mutare laboret. 


Multa ſenem circumventunt incommoda : vel quod 


Duaerit, et inventis miſer abſtinet, ac timet uti : 
Vel quod res omnes timide gelideque miniſtrat, 
Dilator, ſpe longus, inert, aviduſque futuri, 
Dificilis, querulus : laudator temporis acti 
Se puero, cenſor caſtigatorque minorum. 
Multa ferunt anni venientes commoda ſecum, 
Multa recedentes adimunt, ne forte ſeniles 
Mandentur juveni partes, puerogue viriles, 
Semper in adjunctis aevoque morabimur aptis. 
Aut agitur res in ſcenis, aut acta refertur. 
Segnius irritant animos demiſſa per aurem, 
Duam quae ſunt oculis ſubjecta fidelibus, et quae 
Ipſe ſibi tradit ſpedtator. Non tamen intus 
Digna geri, promes in ſcenam: multaque tolles 
Ex oculis, quae max narret facundia pracſens. 
Nec pueros coram populo Medea trucidet ; 


Aut humana palam coquat exta nefarius Atreus : 


Aut in avem Progne vertatur, Cadmus in a 
Duodcumgue oftendis mibi fic, incredulus ods. © 
Neve minor, neu fit quinto productior actu 

Fabula, quae poſci vult, et ſpectata repont. + 
Nec Deus inter/it, niſi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit : nec quarta loqui perſona laboret. 
Ackoris partes chorus officiumque virile 
Defendat: neu quid medios intercinat actus, 
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Gain and ambition rule our riper years, 
And make us ſlaves to intereſt and pow'r. 
Old men are only walking hoſpitals, 
Where all defects, and all diſeaſes, croud 
With reſtleſs pain, and more tormenting fear, 
Lazy, moroſe, full of delays and hopes, 
Oppreſs'd with riches which they dare not uſe; 
Ill-natur'd cenſors of the preſent age, 
And fond of all the follies of the paſt, 
Thus all the treaſure of our fowing years, 
Our ebb of life for ever takes away, 
Boys muſt not have th' ambitious care of men, 
Nor men the weak anxieties of age. 

Some things are acted, others only told; 
But what we hear moves leſs than what we ſee; : 
Spectators only have their eyes to truſt, 
But auditors mult truſt their ears and you; 
Yet there are things improper for a ſcene, 
Which men of judgment only will relate. 
Medea muſt not draw her murd'ring knife, 
And ſpill her childrens blood upon the ſtage, 
Nor Atreus there his horrid feaſt prepare. 
Cadmus and Progne's metamorphoſis, 
(She to a ſwallow turn'd, he to a ſnake) 
And whatſoever contradicts my ſenſe, 


L hate to ſee, and never can believe. 


Five ads are the juſt meaſure of a play. 
Never preſume to make a God appear, 
But for a buſineſs worthy of a God; 
And in one ſcene no more than three ſhould ſpeak. 
A chorus ſhould ſupply what action wants, 
And hath a generous and manly part; 
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. Duod non propyfith conducat et havreat apt. 
Ille bonis faveatque,” et concilietur amicis « - = 
Et Tegat iratos, et amet'peccare timentes + 
Ille dapes laudet menſae brevis, ille falubrem 
Tuſtitiam, 'legeſyiie, et apertis otia portis ; 
Ille tegat commiſſa: Deoſque precetur et oret, 200 
Ut redeat miſeris, abeat fortuna fuperbis. 

Tibia non, ut nunc, orichaleovintta, tubae, 
FEmula, ſed tenuis ſimplexque, foramine pauco © 
Aſpirare, et adeſſe choris erat utilit, atque 
| Nondum ſpiſſa nimis complere ſedilia flatu, 

Quo ſane populus numerabilis, utpote parvus, 
Et frugi, caſtuſque verecunduſque coibat. | 
Poſtquam coepit agros extendere vidtor, et urbem 
Latior amplecti- murus : vinogque diurno © 
Placari genius feſtis impune diebus, ie 
Acceſſit numeriſque modiſque licentia major. 
Indoctus quid enim ſaperet, liberque laborum 
Ruſticus urbano confuſus, turpis honefto ? 
Sic priſcae motumque et luxuriam addidit arti 
Tibicen > traxitque vagus per pulpita veſtem. 
Sic etiam fidibus voces crevere ſeveris, 
Et tulit eloquium inſolitum facundia praecepte 
Utiliumque ſagax rerum, et divina futuri 
Sortilegis non diſcrepuit ſententia Delphis. 
Carmine qui tragico vilem certavit ob hircum, 220 
Mox etiam agreſtes ſatyros nudavit, et aſper 
Incolumi gravitate j&um tentavit : eo quod 
Illecebris erat et grata novitate morandus 
Spectator, functuſpue ſacris, et potus, et exlex. 
Vaerum ita riſorets, ita commendare dicaces 
Conveniet ſatyros, ita vertere ſeria ludo: 


0 
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Bridles wild rage, loves rigid honeſty, 
And ſtrict obſervance of impartial laws, 
Sobriety, ſecurity and peace, 


And begs the Gods who guide] blind fortune's wheel, 


To raiſe the wretched, and pull down the proud. 
But nothing muſt be ſung between the acts, 
But what ſome way conduces to the plot. 

Firſt the ſhrill ſound of a ſmall rural pipe 
(Not loud like trumpets, nor adorn'd as now) 
Was entertainment for the infant ſtage, 
And pleas'd the thin and baſhful audience 
Of our well-meaning, frugal anceſtors, 
But when our walls and limits were enlarg'd, 
And men (grown wanton by proſperity) 
Study'd new arts of luxury and eaſe, 
The verſe, the muſick, and the ſcene's improv'd; 
For how ſhould ignorance be judge of wit, 
Or men of ſenſe applaud the jeſts of fools ? 
Then came rich clothes and graceful action in, 
Then inſtruments were taught more moving notes, 
And eloquence with all her pomp and charms 
Foretold ns uſeful and ſententious truths, 
As thoſe deliver'd by the Delphick God. 

The firſt tragedians found that ſerious ſtile 
Too grave for their uncultivated age, 
ind ſo brought wild and naked ſatyrs in, 
oſe motion, words, and ſhape were all a farce, 
As oft as decency would give them leave,) 
Becauſe the mad ungovernable rout, 
Full of confuſion, and the fumes of wine, 
Loy'd ſuch variety and antick tricks. 

* to turn 
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Ne, guicumpue Deus, guicumque adbibebitur heros, 
Regali conſpectus i in auro nuper et oftro, 

Migret in obſcuras humili ſermone tabernas : 

Aut, dum vitat humum, nubes ct inania captet. 220 
E fire leves indigna tragoedia verſus : 

Ut feſtis matrona moveri juſſa diebus, 

Intererit ſatyrit paulum pudibunda protervis. 

Non ego inarnata et dominantia nomina ſalum, 
Verbaque, Piſones, ſatyrorum ſcriptor amabo : 
Nec fic enitar tragico differre colori, 

Ut nibil interſit Davuſue loguatur, et audax 
Pythias, emuncto lucrata Simone talentum : 

An cuſtos ſamuluſque Dei Silenus alumni. 

Ex noto fictum carmen ſequar :. ut ſibi quivis 240 
Speret idem : ſudet multum, Jruſtraque laboret 
Auſus idem. tantum ſeries juneturaque pollet, 
Tantum de medio ſumtis accedit honoris. 
Sylvis deducti caueant, me judice, fauni, ' 
Ne, velut innati triviit, ac pene forenſes, 
Aut nimium teneris juvenentur verſibus unguam, 
Aut immunda crepent ignominiofſaque dicta. 
Offenduntur enim quibus eſt aequus et pater et res: 
Nec, fi quid fricti ciceris probat et nucis emtor, 
quit accipiunt animis, donantve corona. 230 
Syllaba longa brevi fubjedta, vocatur iambus, 
Pes citus: unde etiam trimetris accreſcere juſſit 
Nomen tambeis : quum ſenos redderet ictus, 
Primus ad extremum fimilis ſibi. non ita pridem, 

Tardior ut paulo graviorque veniret ad aures, 

| Spondeos ſtabiles in jura paterna recepit 
Commodus et patiens : non ut de ſede ſecunda 
Cederet aut quarta ſocialiter. hic et in Acct 
Nebilibus trimetris apparet rarus, et Enni, 
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Bat then they did not wrong themſelves ſo much 
To make a God, a hero, or a King, 
(Stript of his golden crown and purple robe) 
Deſcend to a mechanick dialect, 
Nor (to avoid ſueh meanneſs) ſoaring high 
With empty ſound, and airy notions fly; | | 
For, tragedy ſhould bluſh as much to ſtoop 
To the low mimick follies of a farce, | 
As a grave matron would, to dance with girls: 
You mult not think that a ſatyrick ſtyle 
Allows of ſcandalous and brutiſh words, 
Or the confounding of your characters. 
Begin with truth, then give invention ſcope, 
And if your (tile be natural and ſmooth, . 
All men will try, and hope to write as well; 
And (not without much pains) be undectiv'd. 
So much good method and connexion may 
Improve the common and the plaineſt things. 
A ſatyr that comes ſtaring from the woods, 
Muſt not at firſt ſpeak like an orator: 
But, tho' his language ſhould not berefin'd, 
It muſt not be obſcene, and impudent; - 
The better ſort abhors ſcurrility, 


And often cenſures what the rabble likes. 
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Non quivis videt immodulata po mata judex : 
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In ſcenam miſſes magno cum pondere verſus, 260 
Aut operae celeris nimium, curaque carentis,. 
Aut ignoratae premit artis crimine turpi. 


"T1 
_- * 


Et data Romanis venia eft indigna Pottis. 
Ideircone pager, feribamque licenter ? an omnes 
Viſuros peccata putem mea, tutus et intra 
Spem veniae cautus? vitavi denique culpam, 
Non laudem merui. vos exemplaria Graeca 
Nocturna verſate manu, verſate diurtia. 
At noſtri proaus Plautinos et numero et 2270 
Laudavere ſales : nimium patienter utrumque, 255 
Ne dicam ſtulte, mirati: fi modo ego et var 
Scimus inurbanum lepido ſæponero dico 
Legitimumgue ſonum digitis callemus et aure. 

Ignotum tragicae genus inveniſe Camoenaa 
Dicitur, et plauſtris vexiſſe potmata Theſpic : 
Duae canerent agerentque peruncti ſaecibus ora. 
Poſf hunc pet ſamae pallaeque repertor honeſta 
ſchylus, et modicis inſtravit pulpita tignis, 
Et docuit magnumque loqui,” nitique cothurno. 
Succeſſit vetus his comoedia, non fine multa 280 
Laude : ſed in vitium libertas ecidit, et vim 
Dignam lege regi. lex eft accapta: choruſque 
Turpiter obticuit, ſublato jure nocendi. 

Nil intentatum noſtri liquere Poztae : 
Nec minimum meruere decut, veſtigia Craeca 
Auſt deſerere, et celebrare domeſtica fatta : 
Vel qui praetextas, vel gui docuere togatas, FE 
Nec virtute foret clariſve potentius armis, 289 
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| SEVERAL 'OCCASIONS, 
Unpoliſh'd verſes. paſs with many men, 
And Rome is too indulgent in that — 1 6 
But then, to write at a looſe rambling rate, 


In hope the world will wink at all our faults, 


Is ſuch a raſh; ill- grounded confidence, - 
As men may med, but will never praiſe. 
* [Be perfect in] the Greek originals, 


101 


Read them by day, and think of them by night, « s 


But Plautus was admir'd in former time 
With too much patience (not to call it —_ 
His harſh, unequal verſe, was. mulick then, 
And radenets had the privilege of wit. 


When Theſpis firſt expos'd the tragick muſe, __ 


Rude were the actors, and a cart the ſcene, ar! 


Where ghaſtly faces ſtain d with lees of wine 
Frighted the children, and amus'd the croud; 
This Xſchylus (with indignation) ſaw, 
And built a ſtage, found out a decent dreſs, 
Brought vizards in, (a civiler diſguiſe) . 


And taught men how to ſpeak, and how to a, 


Next comedy appear'd with great applauſe, 
Till her licentiovs and abuſive tongue 


; Waken'd the magiſtrates coercive pow'r,. 


And forc'd it to ſuppreſs her inſolenee. 
Our writers have attempted ey'ry way, 


"x 


And they deſerve our praiſe, whoſe daring muſe 


Diſdain'd to be beholden to the Greeks, 
And found fit ſubjects for her verſe at home. 
Nor ſhould we be leſs famous for our. wit, 
Than for the force of our victorious arms; 


* Conſider well 
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Quam lingua, Latium: fi non offenderet unum- 991 Bu 
quemque Portarum limae labor et nora. Vos, o bh 


Pompilius fanguis, „ carmen reprehendite quod non 

Muita dies et multa litura coercutt, atque 

Pragſectun decies non caſtigavit ad unguem. 
 Ingenium miſera quia fortunatius arte. 

Credit, er excludit ſanor Helicone Posta: 

Democritus : bond pars non unguer ponere curat, 

Non barbam: " fecreta petit loca, balnea vitat. 

Nanciſcetur enim pretium nomengue  Poctae, - | 

Si tribus Anticyris caput inſanabile nunguam 300 

Tonſori Licino commiſerit. o ego lacous, 4 

Qui purgor bilem ſub verni temporis boram: ! 

Non alius faceret meliora pos mata. verum y 

Nil tanti eſt. ergo fungar vice cotit, acutum 

' Reddere quae ferrum valet, exfors ipſa aa : 

Munus et officium, nil ſeribens ipſe, dacebo 

nde parentur oper: quid alat — — : 

Duid deceat, quid non: quo virtus, quo ferat error. 
Scribendi recte, ſapere eſt et principium et fons, 

Rem tibi Socraticae poterunt oftendere chartat: 310 

Verbague proviſam rem non invita ſequentur. 

Dui didicit, patriae quid debeat, et quid amicis: 

Duo fit amore parens, quo frater amandus et hoſpes : 
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But that the time and care, that ate requir'd 
To overlook, and file, and poliſh well, 
Fright Poets from that neceſſary toil. 

Democritus was ſo in love with wit, 
And ſome mens natural impulſe to write, 
That he deſpis'd the help of art and rules, 
And thought none Poets till their brains were crackt; 
And this hath ſo intoxicated ſome, 
That (to appear incorrigibly mad) 
They cleanlineſs, and company, renounce 
For lunacy beyond the cure of art,- 
With a long beard, and ten long dirty nails, 
Paſs current for Apollo's livery. 
O my unhappy ſtars! if in the ſpring 
Some phyſick had not cur'd me of the ſpleen, 
None would have writ with more ſucceſs than I; 
* [But I muſt reſt contented as J am, ] 
And only ſerve to whet that wit in you, 
To which I willingly reſign my claim. 
Yet without writing I may teach to write, 


Tell what the duty of a Poet is; 


Wherein his wealth and ornaments conſiſt, 

And how he may be form'd, and how improv'd, 
What fit, what not, what — or ill. C 
Sound judgment is the ground of writing well; 

And when philoſophy directs your choice 

To proper ſubjects rightly underſtood, 

Words from your pen will naturally flow 

He only gives the proper characters, 

Who knows the duty of all ranks of men, 

And what we owe + [our] country, parents, friends, 
* But J am ſatisfy'd to keep my ſenſe, + to 
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uod fit conſeripti, quod 7 udicis officium, i * pow 
Partes in bellum miſſi ducis : ill e 


Reddere per ſonae ſeit convenientia cuique. 
K eſpicere exemplar vitae Urt. jubebo 
Datum imitatorem, et veras hinc ducere v vocet. 
Interdum ſpecioſa locis morataque recte 6 
Fabula, nullius veneris, fine pondere et arte, 
Valdius oblectat populum, meliuſque moratur, 
Duam verſus inopes rerum, nugaeque nerve. 
7 rats ingenium , Gratis dedit JH rotundo 
Muſa loqui, praeter laudem mullias avaris, 
Romani pueri longis rationibus am 
Diſcunt in partes centum diducere. dicat 


- |S; 


Fifius Allini, ft de quincunce remota eſt 


Uncia, quid ſuperat ? poteras dixiſſe triens. eu! 


Rem poteris ſervare tuam. redit uncia: quid fit? 


Semis. At haec animos aerugo et cura peculi 


Quum ſemel imbuerit, ſperamus carmina fingi 


Paſſe linenda cedro, et levi ſervanda cupreſſs ? 
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How judges, and how ſenators ſhould act, 
And what becomes a general to do; 
Thoſe are the likeſt copies, which are drawn 
By the original of human life. 
Sometimes in rough and undigeſted plays 
We meet with ſuch a lucky character, 
As being humour d right, and well purſu'd, 
Succeeds much better, than the ſhallow verſe 
And chiming trifles of more ſtudious 

Greece had a genius, Greece had eloquence, 
For her ambition and her end was fame. 
Our Roman youth is * [diligently taught, 
The deep myſterious art of growing rich, 


And the firſt words that children learn to ſpeak, 


Are of the value of the names of coin; 
Can a penurious wretch that with his milk 
Hath'ſuck'd the baſeſt dregs of uſury, 
Pretend to generous and heroick thoughts ? 
Can ruſt and avarice write laſting lines? ] 


But you, brave youth, wiſe Numa's worthy heir, 
Remember of what weight your judgment is, 


And never venture to commend a book, 


That has not paſs'd all judges and all teſts. 


1 —— bred another way, 
And taught no arts but thoſe of uſury; 
And the glad father glories in his child, 
When he can ſubdivide a fraction: 


Can ſouls, who by their parents from their birth 


Have been devoted thus to ruſt and gain, 
Be capable of high and generous thoughts? 
Can verſes writ by ſuch an author live? 
* 0 
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At prodeſſe vulunt, aus delecturs Pot tac e 
Aut ſimul et jucunda et idonea dicere vitae. 
Quicquid praecipjes, efto brevis: ut cito dicta 
Percipiant animi dociles, tencantque fideles. 
One ſupervacuam plem de pettore manat. =» 
Ficta voluptatis cauſa ſint proxima veris. © 
Nec, quodcumgue volet, poſcat ſibi fabula credi : 
Neu pranſae Lamiae vioum puerum extrahat alvo. 340 Ol 


Centuriae ſeniorum agitant expertia frugic, Au 
Celſi praetereunt auſtera poë mata Rhamnes. _ | . 
Omne tulit punctum qui miſcuit utile dulci, Th 
Lectorem delectando, pariterque monends. a Th 
Hic meret aera liber Sgſiis: bis, ef mare tranfit, | | An 
Et longum noto ſeriptori prorogat acoum. ot 0 

Srunt delicta tamen, quibus ignoviſſe velimus. An 

Nam neque chorda ſonum reddit quem vult anus et mens, Bu 
Poſcentique gravem perſacpe. remittit acutum : of 
Nec ſemper feriet guodcumgue minabitur artus. 350 Bu 

Verum ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis Ar 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 2 
Aut humana parum cavit natura. quid ergo? _ 
Ut ſeriptor ſi peccat idem librarius uſque, ( / 
Duamvis eſt monitus, venia caret : et citharoedus Sti 
Ridetur, chorda qui ſemper oberrat eadem : 


Sic mihi, qui multum ceſſat, fit Choerilus ile, 
Duem bis terque bonum, cum riſu miror 7 et idem 
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A A Poet ſhould inſtruct, or pleaſe, or both; 
Let all your precepts be ſuccinct and clear, 
That ready wits may comprehend them ſoon, 
And faithful memories retain them long ; | 
All] ſaperfluities are ſoon forgot. 
Never be ſo conceited of your parts, 
To think you may perſuade us what you pleaſe, 
Or venture to bring in a child alive, 
That Cannibals have murder'd and devour'd. 
Old. age explodes all but morality ;_ | 
Auſterity offends aſpiring youths ; 


But he that joins inſtructions with delight, | 


Profit with pleaſure, carries all the votes: 
Theſe are the volumes that enrich the ſhops, 
Theſe paſs with admiration through the world, 
And bring their author to eternal fame. 

Be not too rigidly cenſorious, 
A ſtring may jar in the beſt maſter's . 
And the moſt skilful archer miſs his aim; 
But in a poem elegantly writ, 
I + [would] not quarrel with a flight nila, | 
Such as our nature's frailty may excuſe; 
But he that hath been often told his fault, 
And (till perſiſts, is as impertinent, 
As a muſician that will always play, | 
And yet is always out at the ſame note; 
When ſuch a politive abandon'd fop 
(Among his numerous abſurdities) 
Stumbles upon ſome tolerable line, 
I fret to ſee them in ſuch company, 
And wonder by what magick they came there. 

* For + will 
| O 2 
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Indignar, quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus. © ' 
Verum opere in longo fas eft obrepere ſommum. 360 

Ut pictura, pate. s erit, quae, ſi propius fles, _ 

Te capiet magis : et quaedam, fi longius abſtes, © 
Haec amat obſcurum, . valet haec ſub luce videri, 2 | 
Judicis argutum quae non formidat acumen: 
Haec placuit ſemel ; haec decies repetita placebit. 

O major juvenum, quamvis et voce paterna © 
Fingeris ad rectum, et per te ſapis, hoc tibi dictum 
Tolle memor : certis medium et tolerabile rebus 
Recte concedi. conſultus juris, et actor , 
Cauſarum mediocris, abeſt virtute diferti 370 
Meſalae, nec ſeit quantum Caſcellius Aulus : | 
Sed tamen in pretio eſt: mediacribus eſſe Poetis 
Non homines, non Di, non conceſſere columnae. 

Ut gratas inter menſes ſomphonia ——_ 
Et craſſum unguentum et Sarde cum melle papaver 5 
Oſßendunt, poterat duci quia coena ſine iſlis : 

Sic animis natum inventumgue po ma. juvandic, 

Si paulum a ſummo diſceſſit, vergit ad imun. 

Ludere qui neſcit, campeſtribus abſtinet armis a 
Indoctuſque pilae diſcive trochive guieſcit, 380 
Ne ſpiſſae riſum tollant impune coronae : 

Dui neſcit, verſus tamen audet fingere. quidni? 
Liber et ingenuus, praeſertim cenſus equeſtrem 
Summum nummorum, vitioque remotus ab omni. 
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Or be leſs read than deep Caſcellius; 
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But in long works fleep will ſometimes ſurpriſe, 
Homer himſelf hath been obſerv'd to nod. 

Poems, like pictures, are of diff rent ſorts, 
Some better at a diſtance, others near, 
Some love the dark, ſome chooſe the cleareſt light, 
And boldly challenge the moſt piercing eye, 
Some pleaſe for once, ſome will for ever pleaſe. _ 
But Piſo (tho your * [knowledge of the world,] 
Join'd with your father's precepts, make you wiſe) 
Remember this as an important truth: 
Some things admit of mediocrity, 
A counſellor, or pleader at the bar, 
May want Mefſala's pow'rful eloquence, 


Yet this indiff rent lawyer is eſteem'd; 

But no authority of Gods nor men 

Allow of any mean in poeſy. 

As an ill conſort, and a coarſe perfume, 
Diſgrace the delicacy of a feaſt, 

And might with more eee have been ſpar'd; 
So poeſy, whoſe end is to delight, 

Admits of no degrees, but mult de (till 
Sublimely good, or deſpicably ill. 

In other things men have ſome reaſon left, 
And one that cannot dance, or fence, or run, 
Neſpairing of ſucceſs, forbears to try; 

But all (without conſideration) write; 
Some thinking that th' omnipotence of wealth 
Can turn them into Poets when they pleaſe, 
But Piſo, you are of too quick a ſight 
Not to diſcern which way your talent lies, 

P own experience, 


mo - POEMS UPON 
Tu nibil invita dices faciefve Mineroa': 


14 tibi judicium eft, ea mens : fi quid tamen oline 


Scripſeris, in Metii deſcendat judicis aures, 


Et patris, et noſtras : nonumque prematur in annum 


Membranis intus poſitts, delere licebit 
Duod non edideris : neſcit vox miſſa reverti. 
Syldeſtres homines ſacer interpreſque Deorum 
Caedibus et victu foeds deterruit Orpheus : 
Dictus ob hoc lenire tigres rapidoſque leones : 
Dictus et Amphion, Thebanae conditor arcis, 
Saxa movere ſonoteſtudinis, et prece blanda: + 
Ducere quò vellet. fuit haec ſapientia qu ondam, 
Publica privatis ſecernere, facra profanis bee 


Concubitu prohibere vago, dare jura maritis, , 


Oppida moliri : leges incidere ligno. 

Sic honor et nomen divinis vatibus atque 
Carminibus venit. poſt hos enſignis Homerus 
Tyrtaeuſque mares animos in Martia bella * 
Verſibur exacuit. diftae per carmina orten: 
Et vitae monſtrata via eft : et gratia regum 
Pieriis tentata modis : luduſque repertus, 

Et longorum operum nit: ne forte pudori 

Sit tibi muſe lyrae ſolers, et cantor Apollo. 
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Or vainly [with your genius to contend;] 
Yet if it ever be your fate to write, 


Let your productions paſs the ſtricteſt hands, 

Mine and your father's, and not fee the light, 

Till time and care have ripen'd ev'ry hne. 

What you keep by you, you may change and mend, 

But words once ſpoke can never be recall d. 
Orpheus, inſpir d by more than human poy'r, 

Did not, as Poets feign, tame ſavage beaſts, 

But men as lawleſs, and as wild as they, 

And firſt diſſuaded them from rage and blood; 

Thus when Amphion' built the Theban wal}, 

They feign'd the ſtones obey'd his magick lute; 

Poets, the firft inſtructors of mankind, 

Brought all things to their proper, native uſe; 

Some they appropriated to the Gods, 

And ſome to publick, ſome to private ends: 

Promiſcuous love by marriage was reſtrain'd, 

Cities were built, and uſeful laws were made; 

+ [So great was the divinity of verſe, 

And ſuch obſervance to a Poet paid. ] 

Then Homer's and Tyrtaeus' martial muſe 

Waken'd the world, and founded loud alarms, 

To verſe we owe the ſacred oracles, 

And our beſt precepts of morality; 

Some have by verfe obtain'd the love of Kings, 

(Who, with the muſes, eaſe their weary'd minds) 

Then bluſh not, noble Piſo, to protect 

What Gods inſpire, and Kings delight to hear. 


* 


— ſtruggle with your genius. 
+ So ancient is the pedigree of verſe, 
And ſo divine a Poet's function. 
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Natura fieret laudabile carmen, an arte, 

Quaęſitum eft : ego nec ſtudium ſine divite vena, 
Nec rude quid profit video ingenium. alterius fic 410 
Altera paſcit opem res, et conjurat amice. 
Jui. ſtudet optatam curſu contingere metam, 
Multa tulit fecitque puer: ſudavit, et alſit: 
Abſtinuit Venere et vino. qui Pythia cantat 
Tibicen, didicit prius, extimuitque magiſtrum. 

Nunc ſatis eft dixiſſe, ego mira peemata pango. 
Occupet extremum ſcabies : mihi turpe relinqui eſt, 
Et, quod non didici, ſane neſcire ſateri. 

Ut preco, ad merces turbam qui cogit emendas, 
| Aſſentores jubet ad lucrum ire Pozta 420 
Dives agris, dives paſitis in foenore nummis. 
Si vero eſt, unttum qui recte ponere poſſit, | 
Et ſpondere levi pro paupere, et eripere atris 
Litibus implicitum : mirabor ft ſciet inter- 
noſcere mendacem verumque beatus amicum, 
Tu ſeu donaris, ſeu quid donate voles cui, 
Nolito ad verſus tibi actos ducere plenum 
Laetitiae. clamabit enim, pulchre, bene, recte, 
Palleſcet ſuper his: etiam ſtillabit amicis 
Ex oculis rorem: ſaliet, tundet pede terram. 
Ut qui conducti plorant in ſunere, dicunt 
Et faciunt prope plura dolentibus ex animo : fee 
Derifor vero plus laudatore movetur : 
Reges dicuntur multis urgere culullis, 
Et torquere mero, quem perſpexiſſe laborent 
As fit amicitia dignus. Si carmina condes, 
Nunquam te fallant animi ſub vulpe latentes, 
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Some think that Poets may be form'd by art, 
Others maintain, that nature makes them ſo; 
I neither ſee what art without a vein, 

Nor wit without the help of art can do, 

Bit mutually they“ [crave] each other's aid. 
He that intends to gain th* Olympic prize 
Muſt uſe himſelf to hunger, heat, and cold, 
Take leave of wine, and the ſoft joys of love; 
And no muſician dares pretend to skill, 
Without a great expence of time and pains; 
But ev'ry little buſy ſcribler now 

Swells with the praiſes which he gives himſelf; 
And taking ſanctuary in the crowd, 

Brags of his impudence, and ſcorns to mend. 

A wealthy Poet takes more pains to hire 
A flatt'ring audience, than poor tradeſmen do 
To perſuade cuſtomers to buy their goods. 

Tis hard to find a man of great eſtate, 
That can diſtinguiſh flaiterers from friends. 
Never delude your ſelf, nor read your book 
Before a brib'd and ning auditor; 
For he'll commend and feign an extaly, | 
Grow pale or-weep, do any thing to pleaſe ? 
True friends appear leſs mov'd than counterfeit; 
As men that truly grieve at funerals, 
Are not ſo loud as thoſe that cry for hire. 
Wiſe were the Kings, who never choſe a friend, 
Till with full cups they had unmask'd his ſoul, 
And ſeen the han of his deepeſt thoughts; 
You cannot arm your ſelf with too much care 
Againſt the ſmiles of a deſigning knave. 
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Quintilio ſi quid recitares, corrige, ſodet, 
Hoc, aiebat, et hoc. melius te poſſe negares, 
Bis terque expertum fruſtra; delere jubebat, 440 
Et male tornatos incudi reddere verſus. 
Si defendere delictum quam vertere malles, - 
Nullam ultra verbum aut operam ſumebat inanem, 
Quin fine rivali teque et tua ſolus amares. 
Vir bonus et prudens verſus reprehendet inertes: 
Culpabit durur: \incomtis allinet atrum 
ee calamo ſinum: ambitioſa recidet 
Ornamenta : parum claris lucem dare coget : 
Arguet 4 dium : mutanda notabit: 
Fiet Ariſtarchus, nec dicet, cur ego amicum 450 
Ofendam in nugis * hae nugae ſeria ducent 
In mala, deriſum ſemel, exceptumque ſiniſtre. 

Ut mala quem ſcabies aut morbus regius urget, 
Aut fanaticus error, et iracunda Diana, 
V. eſanum tetiviſe timent fugiuntque Pottam, 


Dui ſapiunt : agitant pueri, incautique ſequuntur. 
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Quintilius, (if his advice were'ask'd) | 
Would freely tell you what you ſhould correct, 
Or, if you could not, bid you blot it out, - 
And with more care ſupply the vacancy ; 
But if he found you fond, and obſtinate, 
(And apter to defend than mend your faults) 
With ſilence leave you to admire yourſelf, 
And without rival hug your darling book. 
The prudent care of an impartial friend 
Will give you notice of each idle line, 
Shew what ſounds harſh, and what wants ornament, 
Or where it is too laviſhly beſtow'd; 
Make you explain all that he finds obſcare, 
And with a ſtrict enquiry mark your faults ; 
Nor for theſe trifles fear to loſe your love; 
Thoſe things which now ſeem frivolous and flight, 
* [Will be of a moſt ſerious conſequence, ] 
When they have made you once ridiculous. 
A [Poetaſter, in his raging fit, 
(Follow'd and pointed at by fools and boys) 
Is dreaded and proſcrib'd by men of ſenſe; 
They make a lane for the polluted thing, 
And fly as from the infection of the plague, 


Or from a man, whom, for a juſt revenge, 


Fanatick phrenſy ſent by Heav'n purſues. ] 


Will be of ſerious conſequence to you. 
+ Amad dog's foam, th” infection of the plague, 
And all the judgments of the angry Gods, 
We are not all more heedfuily to ſhun,. 
Than Poetaſters in their raging fits, 
Follow'd and pointed at by fools and boys, 
But dreaded and proſcrib'd by men of ſenſe, 
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Hic, dum ſublimes verſus ructatur, et errat, 
Si veluti merulis intentus decidit auceps \ # 

In puteum, foveamve : licet, ſuccurrite, longum 
Clamet, io, cives; non fit qui tollere curet. 460 
Si quis curet opem ferre, et demittere ſunem, 
Qui ſcis, an prudens huc ſe dejecerit? atque 

Servari nolit? dicam, Siculique Pottae 

Narrabo interitum : Deus immortalis haberi 

Dum cupit Empedocles, ardentem frigidus Etnam 
Inſeluit. fit jus, liceatque perire Poetis. 

Invitum qui ſervat, idem facit occidenti. 

Nec ſemel hoc fecit: nec, ft retractus erit, jam 

F. jet homo, et ponet famoſae mortis amorem. | | 
Nec ſatis apparet cur verſus fadtitet s utlrum - 479 
Minxerit in patrioß cineres, an triſte bidental 
Moverit inceſtus. certe ſurit, ac velut urſus, 
Oljectos caveae valuit fi frangere clathrot, 

Indoctum doctumque fugat recitator acerbus. 

Duem vero arripuit, tenet, occiditgue legends, 

Non miſura cutem, niſi plena cruoris hirudo, 
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If (in the raving of a frantick muſe) 
And minding more his verſes than his way, 
Any of theſe ſhould drop into a well, 
Tho? he might burſt his lungs to call for help, 
No creature would afliſt or pity him, 
But ſeem to think he fell on purpoſe in, 
Hear how an old Sicilian Poet dy'd; 
Empedocles, mad to be thought a God, 
In a cold fit leap'd into Xtna's flames. 
Give Poets leave to make themſelves away, 
Why ſhould it be a greater fin to kill, 
Than to keep men alive againſt their will ? 
Nor was this chance, but a delib'rate choice; 
For if Empedocles were now reyiv'd, - 
He would be at his frolick once again, 
And his pretenſions to divinity : 
Tis hard to ſay whether for ſacrilege, 

or inceſt, or ſome more unheard-of crime, 

The rhiming fiend is ſent into theſe men; 
But they are all moſt viſibly poſſeſt, 
And like a baited bear, when he breaks looſe, 
Without diſtinction ſeize on all they meet; 
None ever ſcap'd that came within their reach, 
Sticking like leeches, till they burſt with blood, 
Without remorſe inſatiably they read, 
And never leave till they have read men dead, 
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HORACE's ART of PoE TRV. 


N Aſia, Greece, Macedonia and Egypt, there were, time 
1 out of mind, ſelect aſſemblies of perſons to examine the 
writings of the Poets and Orators. Auguſtus erected ſuch a ſo- 
ciety at Rome, and encourag'd them by rewards and honours, 
He aſſign'd them the Temple and Library of Apollo to meet 
at. And to this the aſſemblies of learned men, which we call 
Academies, owe their origin. Theodorus Marcilns, who hon: 
ever does not tell us his authority, fays the number of thi; 
| Roman Academy was twenty, of which five or ſeyen can on- 
ly be term'd Judges. He goes ſo far as to give us the name 
of 'em, and whether he is right or not, he cou'd not have 
nam'd better men than his ſociety was compos'd of. As Vir. 
gil, Varius, Tarpa, Mecaenas, Plotius, Valgius, Octavius, 
Fuſcus, the two Viſcus's, Rollio, the two Meſlala's, the two 
Bibulus's, Servius Fulvius, Tibullus, Piſo the Father, and 
Horace. The only foundation I know for this aſſertion of 
his, is the end of the Xth ſatire of che firſt book. He is not 
fatisfy'd to give us a liſt of this Academy; he will have it that 
it was on account of Horace's being a member of it, that he 
was put upon writing the Art of Poetry, and collecting all the 
rules, and all the judgments, that were made in the ſociety. 
I wiſh with all my heart this was ſo, becauſe what Mr. La 
Bruyere, ſays of ſuch aſſemblies would not then be true, that 
they never produc'd any work which was entire and perfed 
in its kind. But whether Horace wrote this piece as a publick 
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matter, or private, his deſign was to give the Romansan art 
of poetry, that ſhould take in all that Ariſtotle, Crito, Zeno, 
Democritus aud Neoptolemus of Paros had written on the 
ſubject. Nay ſome will have it, that *tis almoſt nothing elſe 
but a complication of the moſt excellent rules of the latter. 
For Porphyrius writes, In quem librum conjecit praecepta Ne- 
optolemi de Arte Poetica, non quidem omnia, ſed eminentiſſima. 
Horace has in this book ſet down Neoptolemus's rules for 
© the Art of Poetry, not all indeed, but the moſt excellent of 
them.“ As he did not write it regularly, nor obſerve any 
other order than chance threw in his way; ſo there is no me- 
thod, and no connection of parts in this treatiſe, which ſeems 
not to be finiſh'd : he having not time to give the laſt hand to 
it: or what is more likely, not being willing to be at the trou- 
ble. Thoſe who believe it would be more perfect if his verſes 
were tranſpos'd are miſtaken. All we can do, in my opinion, 
is to mark the void ſpaces, and to divide the heads without 
changing the form. This was Monſieur Le Fevre's judg- 
ment. The want of connection is not without its graces; eſ- 


ſpecially in rules, which ſhould be free, and have nothing in 


them either looſe or languiſhing. The order Heinſius would 
put it in, ſeems only to ſhew the beauty of the diſorder in 
which Horace left it. 

Next to Ariſtotle's Art of Poetry, I know of no piece of 
criticiſm in antiquity, which is more excellent than this. All 
his deciſions are ſo many truths drawn from the nature of the 
things he treats of. Julius Scaliger err'd very much againſt 
good ſenſe and reaſon, in what he ſaid of this work. * Will 
you know, ſays he, what I think of Horace's Art of Poetry? 
tis an art taught without art. De Arte quaeres quod ſentiam, 
quid ? equidem quod de arte ſine arte tradita. Tho' tis only an 
epiſtle like the preceding ones, yet Horace gives it the title of 
The Art of Poetry, De Arte Poetica, to diſtinguiſh it from 
the others, in which he treated of this art only occaſionally. 
The antiquity of this title is not to be doubted of, ſince Quin- 
tian quotes it in the IIId chapter of his VIIIth book, 74 
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enim tale eft monſtrum gquale Horatius in prima parte libri de 
Arte Poetica fingit : Humano capiti, &c. 

1 Humano capiti cervicem pictor eguinam.] Horace all at 
once lays down the moſt general and neceſſary rule, on which 
all the reſt are founded, which is the ſimplicity and unity of 
the ſubject, in the diſpoſition, the ornaments, and the ſtile. 
He could not render the faults committed againſt this unity 
better than by comparing them to this extravagance in a 
picture. | 

3 Ut turpiter atrum deſinat in piſtem mulier formoſa ſuperne.) 
As Virgil in his IIId book repreſents Scylla. 


Prima, hominis facies, et pulcro peftore virgo 
Pube tenus, poſtrema immani corpore piſtris 
Delphinum caudas utero commiſſa luporum. 


* Upwards tis a beautiful figure, and a very beautiful virgin 
for half its body; downwards ?tis a horrible whale, ending 
* in adolphin's tail, join'd to a wolf's belly.“ Ater piſcis, for a 
horrible fiſh, as Porphy ry, atrum piſcem, belluam marinam, &c, 

5 Speftatum admiſſi riſum teneatis amici.] Taken from the 
cuſtom of painters, and ſculptors, to expoſe a ſtatue or pic- 
ture when finiſh'd, and to publiſh that it might be ſeen on ſuch 
a day. At which time great numbers of —— us'd to 
come to view it. 

6 Credite, Pi ſones.] To prevent the Piſo's giving into the 
vulgar error, that the breach of unity is no fault, he ſays, 
Credite, believe, be convinc'd. He, was afraid theſe young 
gentlemen ſhould be led away by bad Poets, whofe intereſt 
it was that this rule ſhould not be eſtabliſh'd. Tho? this epil- 
tle is addreſs'd to Piſo and his children, as appears by the 2 4th 
verſe, yet 'tis to his children more particularly; and thus 
the difference Porphyry ſpeaks of is reconcil'd : Scribit ad 
Pi ſones viros nobiles diſertoſque, patrem et filios, vel, ut alii vs. 
lant, ad Piſones fratres. * Horace writes to the young Piſo's, 

and their father, or as others pretend, only to the children.” 
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Piſones. There were three or four families of theſe Piſo's 
in Rome at the ſame time, who were all Calpurnians, and 
ſaid they deſcended from Calpus the ſon of Numa. One was 
that of Cneus Piſo of Plancina, who kill'd himſelf, being ac- 
cus'd of poiſoning Germanicus, and left two children, Cneus 
and Marcus. But it cou'd not be theſe Piſo's to whom Horace 
addreſſes, for theſe children were not born, or were very young, 
when this epiſtle was written. There was another branch of 
the Piſo's called Ceſonins, that deſcended from Lucius Piſo, 
who had been Cenſor, and whoſe daughter Calpurnia, Julius 
Caeſar marry'd; Piſo who was Conſul with Druſus Libo, in 
the year of Rome DCCKXXVIII, was his ſon, Horace be- 
ing one and fifty years old in that conſulate. Auguſtus gave 
the governments of Rome and Thrace to this Piſo, who was 
a man of pleaſure, a confident to both Auguſtus and Tiberius, 
Great Pontiff at fourſcore years of age, Romae urbis 785 
and to this Piſo and his children it is that Horace writes. 

Ni tabulae fore librum perſimilem. ] He is not ſatisfy'd with 
ſay ing, that a writing thus diverſified, will be like this mon- 
ſter, he adds perſimilem, it will be entirely like. 

Librum.)] All writings of what nature ſoever, tho? he treats 
particularly of epick and dramatick poetry. 

7 Velut aegri ſomnia.] Like the dreams of a ſick man, 
ſtrange and incoherent. 

Vanae ſpecies.] Ideas of things that do not ſubſiſt together 
in nature, and are only to be met with in the empty brains 
of ſick men, madmen, or bad Poets. 

8 Ut nec pes nec caput uni reddatur formae.] An explana- 
tion of vanae ſpecies, the head and feet of which are of . dif- 
ferent kind. 

9 Piftoribus atque Poetis quidlibet audendi.) The anſwer of 
ill Poets, who will not ſubject themſelves to the rules of their 
art. Poets and painters, ſay they, may do what they pleaſe, _ 
nothing is too daring for them. They abuſe the privilege of 
poetry,” and thus excuſe their moſt monſtrous fancies, and 
moſt extravagant dreams. That privilege is of great extent, 
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tis true; Ovid talks of the foecunda licentia vatum; and Lu- 
cian aſſerts, that painters and Poets are not accountable for 
their fancies; but Horace is ſhewing us what run they 
ought to ſet to this licence. 

11. Scimus.] Horace's anſwer to the bad vidio; after ha- 
ving ſaid, I know the privilege of poetry, he would go on ſel 
non, but he's interrupted by the ſame Poets, who proceed. 

Et hanc veniam petimus damuſque viciſſim.] My opinion of 
this verſe is diſcover'd in the preceding remark. Some will 
have it, that Horace continues his anſwer without interrup. 

tion, that as a Poet he ſays, hanc veniam petimus, I demand 
this permiſſion: as a critick, he adds, damuſque viciſſim, |[ 
give it in my turn. This agrees with the old commentator, 
who writes, petimus quidem ut Poetae, damus autem ut critici. 
But how cou'd Horace demand permiſſion to uſe this liberty, 
when he never look*d upon himſelf as a Poet? there muſt be 
a miſtake in this paſſage. After he had ſaid ſcimus he is inter. 
rupted, as is obſery'd before, by the ill Poets. Et hanc veniam 
petimus damnſque viciſſim. We claim the privilege, as we 
give it to others.“ He cannot mean himſelf, he being no 
Poet, as he declares afterwards, nil ſcribens ipſe. Beſides the 
dialogue is more agreeable, more lively, and more like Ho. 
race's manner. | 

12. Sed non ut placidis coeant immitia.] Horace's anſwer, 
* We give you the privilege you demand, but on condition 
Nu do not abuſe it.“ I, a long time, thought the firſt thir- 
teen verſes of this epiſtle were a ſort of dedication and preface, 
and that Horace, to excuſe the diſorder in which he left it, 
wrote to the Piſo's; The book I addreſs to you is like the 
picture I have been ſpeaking of, in which I was miſtaken. He 
would then certainly have written it fore librum bunc ſimilem. 
Add to this, that not looking upon himſelf to be a Poet, nor 
on his Art of Poetry as a work of importance, *tis not like- 
ly he ſhould go about to excuſe its want of regularity ; it be- 
ing neither neceſſary nor poſſible to obſerve it in ſuch a trea- 
tiſe as this. The diſcovery of the dialogue between the bad 
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Poets and Horace confirms me in the opinion that I was miſ- 
taken, and my reaſon has convinc'd ſeveral good judges of 
the ſame miſtake. 15 5 | 

Ut placidis coeant immitia.] Painters and Poets are only i- 
mitators, and are to paint only what is or what may be; there 
being nothing elſe that can be imitated. But they have both 
often abus'd their art, and forſaken probable ideas for mon- 
ſtrous imaginations, Vitruyius complains. of this fault in 
painters, in the Vth chapter of his VIIth book: from hence 
proceed Groteſques, which are not to be compar'd to a regu- 
lar figure. This rule of Horace is one of the moſt important 
in the Art of Poetry; never to join incompatible ſubjects, nor 
offend againſt nature, veriſimility and truth. 

14. Inceptis gravibus plerumque et magna profeſſis.] He 
comes from the general rule to particulars, and gives an ex- 
ample of the vitious variety which he condemns. He chooſes 
one that's the leaſt ſhocking, but tis by ſo much the more 
dangerous vice, by how much it ſlides in under an appearance 
of virtue. He is ſpeaking of deſcriptions, a ſnare which is al- 
moſt inevitable to little genius's. Horace ſhews us how apt 
Poets are to fall into the ridiculous by this means: from 
grave and ſerious beginnings, which promiſe ſublime and 
marvellous things, they deſcend into a ſhining deſcription of 
a wood, an altar of Diana, a river, the Rhine, the rainbow; 
their deſcriptions are ſtitch'd together like patch- work. Their 
patches, indeed, are purple, but are childiſh and extravagant, 
becauſe ill plac'd. Writers muſt never abandon themſelves 
to ſuch digreſſions, let them be of what nature ſoever, when 
their deſign calls them elſewhere. 

16. Quem lucus et ara Dianae. ] I believe, with Theodorus 
Marcilius, he ſpeaks of the wood and altar of Aricia, preten- 
ded to have been built by Oreſtes, who there conſecrated the 
ſtatue of Diana Taurica, which, when he had kill'd King Tho- 
as, he brought from Scythia. The Poets thought this a fine 
ſabje& for deſcriptions, It took in Oreſtes, Diana Taurica, 
her ſacrifices in Scythia, and at Aricia, with the odd cuſtom 
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in her temple. There cou'd be but one prieſt and he a fugit ive. 
He muſt with his own hand kill the Prieſt his predeceſſor, if 
he would get into his place. For which reaſon the Prieſt who 
held it, was always arm'd to defend himſelf. Ovid calls this 


tewp!.- ot Aricia, a kingdom acquir'd by the ſword, and with 
2 ciirnal hand, 


Partaque per gladios regna nocente manu. 

12. Aut flumen Rhenum.] Horace had without doubt been 
often tir'd with the deſcription of the Rhine, in the poems 
written on Auguſtus's victories on that ſide. The bad Poets 
never omit plunging into that river, as Alpinus, of whom 
he ſpeaks in the Xth ſatire of the Iſt book. 


Turgidus Alpinus jugulat dum Memtona,' dumgue 
Difjngit Rheni luteum Ns KC. 


Aut pluvius deſcribitur arcus. ] The rainbow is as likely as 
any thing to turn a wretched Poet's brain. The wonderful 
mixture of its colours are with them ſo worthy of admiration, 
that they let no opportunity ſlip to deſcribe it; few imita- 
ting in this the diſcretion of Homer and Virgil. Homer ſays 
not above one word of her, and Virgil vut two lines, 


Ergo Iris croceis per coelum roſcida pennis *© 
Mille trahens varios adverſo ſole colores 
Advolat. 


A deſcription as rapid as Iris's flight. 


19. Et fortaſſe cupreſſum ſcis ſimulare.] The young Foe ts 
and painters began the practice of their arts with deſeri iptions 
and imitations of cypreſs. 

20. St frattis enatat exſpes navibus.] What's the painting 

of cypreſs to that of a wreck ? what are deſcriptions in poetry, 
when illuſtrious actions are the ſubject of the ſong? Horace 
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alludes to thoſe ex voto pictures, made by ſuch as had eſcap'd 
ſhipwreck. | 

21. Amphora coepit inſtitui, currente rota cur urceus exit? ] 
An image taken from a potter, who commonly began his 
trade by making little pots called urc eos, and ended with a 
great pitcher call'd amphora, which was his maſter- piece. 
To begin with an ampbora and end with an urceus, is like a 
Poet who after a magnificent beginning, falls and is loſt in 
deſcriptions. Amphora anſwers to inceptis gravibus, and ur- 
ceus to pur pureus pannus. 

23. Denigue ſit quod vis ſimplex duntaxat et unum.] The 
rule that reſults from what he has faid. Simplicity and unity 
are entirely oppoſite to the fault he has been ſpeaking of. 
Deſcriptions, which have no immediate relation to the ſub- 
ject, corrupt and deſtroy them. Homer, Virgil, and Sophoc- 
les's deſcriptions are all neceſſary, and well introduc'd. 

25. Decipimur ſpecie recti.] This is not a new rule, but 
the general reaſon of the fault he has been explaining : we are 
deceiv'd by appearance in the beauties of art, as well as thoſe 


| of nature; a Poet thinks to adorn his ſubject by deſcriptions, 


and he ſpoils it. Brevis eſſe laboro, c>ſcurus fio, &c. are ex- 
amples to confirm this propoſition. 


Brevis eſſe, &c.) Brevity is certainly one of the great 


beauties of diſcourſe ; but ſo near a neighbour to obſcurity, . 


that it is very difficult in following the one, not to fall into 


the other. Perſpicuity is the principal virtue, Virtus prima 
per ſpicuitas. 


26. Sectantem lae via nervi deficiunt.] As by endeavouring 


to make ſtrong verſes and expreſſions, an author renders 
them hard and rough, ſo by endeavouring to poliſh, he very 
often weakens them. 

27. Profeſſus grandia turget.) They fall into this error, 
that ſtretch what is grand too far; as Gorgias, in calling 
Xerxes the Jupiter of the Perſians: and he who call'd Erutus 
the Sun of Aſia; they become bombaſt, when they ſtudy to 
be great. 


28. Ser pit qumi tutus nimium timiduſque procellae.] Poetry 
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is a ſea, and thoſe who fail on it, if they are wiſe, will never 
venture too far from the ſhore, nor come too near it. Ho. 
race's expreſſion ſeems rather to be borrow'd from birds, who 
creep on the ground, when the winds and ſtorms make em 
afraid of riſing into the air. 

29. Qui variare cupit rem prodigialiter unam.] This verſe 


proves, that whatever he has already ſaid is only the conſe- 


quence of the ſame rule. For he returns to it again, by ſhew. 
ing, that thoſe who to arrive at the marvellous, which he here 
terms prodigious, vary a ſubject, and tack to it pompous 
deſcriptions, from monſters. Omnia monſtra faciunt, ſays 
Catullus. Tis as if they ſhould place dolphins in the woods, 
and boars in the ſea. The word prodigialiter is taken here in 
a good ſenſe, as are often our words prodigious and prodigi- 
ouſly. For it muſt not be imagin'd that it refers to appingit. 
31. Invitium ducit culpae fuga.] The fear of falling into 
one vice, is frequently the occaſion of our falling into a grea- 
ter than that which we endeavour'd to avoid. We would ſhun 
a tedious uniformity, and we are guilty of a monſtrous mix. 
ture: the reaſon is, we make this mixture without art, which 
can only teach us to do it, and not offend uniformity, Our 
beſt examples are Homer, Theocritus, and Virgil. 
32. Æmilium circa ludum faber imus.] Horace here means 
a certain ſtatuary, who liv'd at the bottom of the Circus, 
near a place call'd the ſchool of Amilius ; becauſe a fencing- 
maſter, nam'd Amilius Lentulus, kept his gladiators there, 
This ſtatuary gave a great deal of grace and eaſineſs to hair, 
and finiſh'd the nails admirably ; but take his ſtatues altoge- 
ther they were wretched pieces, there being no connection 
of the parts, nor that agreement which, like the ſoul, adds 
life and aQtion to the figure, and is the all in all in a ſtatue, 
Tis the ſame with Poets, who know not how to make any 
thing but a deſcription, toexpreſsa ſentiment, or make a ſtrong 
compariſon, with all which they are at the beſt but miſerable 
Poets. 
3 4+ Ponere totum.) Ponere, to put, for to do, to make, 


Every Poet who makes choice of a ſubject that is not propor- 
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as in the Greek rid: he ſays elſewhere, ſolers nunc homi- 
nem ponere nunc Deum, and totum is what we call all togetber. 
a term properly us'd in painting and ſculpture, when pictures 
or other pieces, conſiſting of many figures, are ſo diſpos'd, 
that the different parts agree to form one ſingle and the ſame 
whole, and repreſent one ſingle object. Tis alſo made uſe of 
in pieces where there is but one figure, either in ſculpture or 
painting, the different parts of which ought to have ſo na- 
tural a connection with each other, that they may form but 
one ſingle and the ſame body. ?Tis not enough that the artiſt 
knows how to make an head, an arm, a foot, he muſt under- 
ſtand how to put the whole together, ſo that it may be one 
ſingle figure, which has nothing maim'd in it, but is every 
where equally well deſign'd and finiſn'd. 

36. Duam pravo vivere naſo.] If a man has an ugly noſe, 
he will be ugly, tho? all the other parts of his face are beau- 
tiful; and a Poet, if all the other parts of his poem be fine, 
will be an ill Poet, if he offends againſt ſimplicity and unity. 

38. Sumite materiam veſtris, qui ſcribitis, aequam viribus.] 


tionable to his ſtrength offends againſt the Art of Poetry; 
and *tis impoſſible he ſhould ſueceed. See the remarks on the 
26th chapter of Ariſtotle's Art of Poetry, 

39. Et verſate diu quid ferre recuſent.] A man mult not 
preſently conclude, that becauſe he has by chance made a good 
madrigal, epigram, or ſong, he's therefore fit to write an hero- 
ick poem; he is to conſider his ſtrength. Tibullus would per- 
haps have written bad odes, and Horace bad elegies. The 
Hebrews had a proverb upon this, pro camels ſarcina, Suit 
your burden to your camel. 

40. Cui lefta potenter erit res.] Potenter, for according to 
his ſtrength. 

42. Ordinis haec virtus erit et Venus, aut ego fallor.] Ho- 
race here explains in a few words, the virtue and grace of the 
order a Poet ought to obſerve in the diſpoſition of his ſubject; 
and adds theſe orders, aut ego fallor, it being a new rule of 
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his, made by him, from the practice of the greateſt authors 
of antiquity. 

43. Ut jam nunc dicat, jam nunc debentia dici plerague differat.] 
This debentia ict ſerves for two propoſitions, dicat et differat, 
The conſtruction and ſenſe of the paſſage is this; Ut jam 
nunc dicat debentia dici jam nunc, et pleraque differat jam nunc 


debentia dici: Let him ſay at firſt things that ought to be at 
* firſt ſaid, and reſerve for another time the greateſt part of 
* thoſe that ſhould alſo have been ſaid at firſt.” Horace diſco- 
vers here one of the greateſt ſecrets of poetry. In dramatick 
poetry, as well as epick, the great maſters open the ſcene as 
_ nearas they can to the cataſtrophe, always taking the action 
at the moment it drawsto an end: they artfully bring in after. 
wards the events preceding, which they ſhould not have told 
us at firſt, as in a hiſtory, Homer, Sophocles, Euripides, 
never did otherwiſe. By this keeping off the cataſtrophe, by 
probable and natural incidents, when we every minute ex- 
pected it, our curioſity is the more inflam'd, and all the paſ. 
ſions are mov'd in us one after another, which could not be 
done in a methodical order; to prove this we need only read 
Apollonius's Argonauts; Longinus owns there is not 2 ſingle 
fault in that piece, and yet 'tis mortally tedious, and the 
chief reaſon is, tis methodical, and proſecuted without inter- 

ruption from the beginning to the end; the greateſt fault it 
could have, for there's nothing ſo dull as a Poet; 


Who when he ſings a hero's glorious deeds, 
Writes a dry hiſtory, and by dates proceeds, 


45. Hoc amet, hoc ſpernat.] Having ſpoken of the order, 
he comes now to the choice of the incidents, which is not 
ealy to be made: what is good for the epick poem, is not for 
tragedy ; neither is it ſuthcient to know which to take and 
which to refuſe. The Poet muſt put thoſe he takes in their 
proper place, where their effect may be moſt ſurpriſing, and 
moſt convenient for the poem, ſince the ſame thing plac'd in 
a different manner has a quite different effect. 
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©! Promiſſi carminis.] A poem that has been a long while ex- 
pected, and rais'd the curioſity of the publick: for every 
thing which the world have great expectations of ſhould be 
more perfect than what they do not expect. Horace had, 
perhaps, Virgil's Eneis in view; 'twas ſeveral years after 
that poem was expected, that it appear'd, * guid mejes 
na ſcitur Tliade. 

46. In verbis etiam tenuis.] From the diſpoſition of the 
ſubject, and the choice of the incidents, he comes to the 
queſtion, whether the Poet is allow'd to invent new words: 
he maintains that he is, and lays down the rules for it, tennis, 
ſubtle, agreeable, fine. 

47. Notum ſi callida verbum reddiderit 18 novum. ] 
New words are of two ſorts, ſimple or compound. We ſhall 
hereafter talk of ſimple. Compound are ſuch as are made of 
two words, as velivolum, ſaxifragum. This compoſition Ho- 
race here terms juncturam : there are two other conſtructi- 
ons of this verſe quite different; ſome pretend Horace is not 
ſpeaking of words, but of * when by the help of 


epithets, adverbs, &c. we determine certain known phraſes 


from an ordinary uſe to an extraordinary, as Horace has of- 
ten practis'd with ſo much ſucceſs, that Petronius ſays of him, 
Horatii curioſa felicitas, and Quintilian, verbis feliciſime au- 
dax. This conſtruction is more ingenious than true. Horace 
would never have call'd it junfuram, which denotes neceſſa- 
rily a binding, a connecting, as when out of two things one 
is made, Farther, 'tis neither poſſible nor natural to give 
rules for ſuch boldneſſes as theſe, which depend on every 
man's goùt, on his genius, and his knowledge of the force 
and extent of words, In ſhort, this rule would be out of its 
place here, ſince Horace ſays in the preceding verſe, in verbis 
ſerendis, which cannot admit of ſuch an explanation: the o- 
ther conſtruction is, , callida junftura reddiderit verbum no- 
vum, notum : if you ſo make uſe of a new word, that the 
place where you put it may make it be known, and render 
the true ſignification to be at firſt ſight eaſily comprehended. 
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Which conſtruction ſeems to me to be ncither ſo good nor ſo 
true as the other, nor indeed to be maintain d. The queſtion 
is not concerning the placing of words, but of making, de 
verbis ſerendis 5 and what Horace adds afterwards of new 
ſimple words is an undoubted proof that he ſpeaks here of 
compound. - _ 

48. Si forte neceſſe oft rndiciis monſftrere ne abdita 
rerum. ] This relates to ſimple words, which Ariſtotle terms 
reromive, and Cicero, fifa, words never heard of befote; 
Horace declares tis allowable for a Poet to make em, when 
he is oblig'd to ex preſs things that are unk non, as the com- 
paſs, artillery, powder ; he may then invent words, but muſt 
take cafe that they expreſs either the nature of the thing, or 
the effect it produces. For this reaſon Homer is commended; 
he being the firſt who ſaid 2 ft dba Adr. and xit{ortre; the 
firſt ex preſſes admirably the hiſſing of red hot iroh thrown 
into water, and the laſt the barking of wolves and dogs. The 
French word lapper to lick, is of this kind. 

49. Indiciis:] Words ought to be the ſign and iniage if 
the things they exptelſs; wherefore Plato calls them oh 
ovuConc. 

50. Cinutis non exaudita Cetbegis.) The Cethegi are here 
repreſented as a maſculine ſort of people, who in their tloaths 
kept to the old faſhions of their fathers, and deſj pis'd the u- 
nica, as too cumberſome; wearing onl/ a Kind of an apron, 
which ſerv'd them inſtead of drawers, from the waſte do- 
wards; upon which they put their toga. The pane of it, 
which they drew over their left ſhoulder, hung don their 
backs, and left their right arm bare: this drefs was call'd 
cinfus Gabinus, and was uſually worn by Cobſuls and Pretors, 
whence we have the cinfu Gabino, in the VIIth bd of the 
Eneis, i in Silius Ttalicus, and in Lucan.” CinFutss is af epl- 
ther, which not only gives an idea r anclhuity, but raiſcs al- 


To veneration. 


51. Dabiturque licentia ſumta Pulenter. J This liberty wut 


167 


be upd with moderation. Hotace coafints it to very nartöw 
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limits; for he would bave the invented words to be deriva- 
tives from the Greck, _ 

52. Habebunt verba len.] They ball have authority, 
and be receiv'd. 

53. $i Graeco fonte cadant.] If their rr be Greek; 
35 if we ſhould call a man who leads an elephant elephantiſta; 

the Latins made alſo new ſimple words of Latin derivation, 
as of beatus, Cicero made beatitas ; Meſſala, of reus, reatus ;. 
Auguſtu s. of munus munerarius and Horace, of inimicus, 
iimicare, &c. 

Parce detorta.] Theſe new ſimple words ought not only 
to be deriv'd from the Greek, but their derivation muſt be eaſy 
and natural, the analogy juſt and entire; they mult not be bold 
and far-fetch/d : this is what is meant by parce detorta. 

54+ Luid autem Cecilio Plautogue dahit Romanus.] Why 
ſhould not Varius and Virgil have the ſame liberty Ceciliug 
aud Plautus had, who are both full of new words: when did 
this privilege ceaſe, ſays Quintilian, Quid natis paſtea conceſſuns 
eft, quando defiit licere? © 

39. Signatum praeſente nota procudere nomen] He ſpeaks 


of words, as of coin, which is not current without the publick 


ſtamp : praeſens nota, the coin the publick authorizes, which 
only has a currency : ſo Quintilian, ut nummo cui publica for- 
ma eſt. He calls form, what Horace terms ſtamp. The in- 
vented word ſhould be clear, intelligible, and r:ſemble thoſe 
already in uſe in its termination. Horace, in the 11d epiſtle of 
the IId book explains it farther thus, Adſciſſet nova quae ge- 
nitor produxerit uſus. | 
60. Ut fyluac foliis.] The grammarian Diomedes quotes 
this verſe thus, 
Ut folia in fylvis. 
This reading is moſt ſimple, the other moſt figurative ; the 
compariſon is taken from the VIth book of the Ilias, where 
Homer ſays Grp px, &c. * The generation of man is 
* like that of leaves, when the leaves are blown off by the 
* winds, the trees of the foreſt bud and bring forth others 
R 2. 
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* which appear in the ſpring. Tis thus with man, err 
generation paſſes away another comes.“ 

63. Debemur morti nos noſtrague. ] Since every thing wears 
away, why ſhould we think words will always have the ſame 
force and grace? All the noble expreſſions Horace has collect- 
ed in theſe ſix lines; ſerve to render this fall the more pleaſant, 
nedum verborum ſtet honos : for _—_— contributes ſo much 
to the ridiculous as the grand. 

64. Sive receptus terra Neptunus claſſe; 8 arcet. ] 
Auguſtus cut that ſpace of land which divided the lake Lucri- 
nus and the lake Avernns from the ſea, and made a port call'd 
Portum Fulium, Julius Caeſar having begun to cut it. "Og 
mentions it in the IId Georgick. 

65. Regis opus. ] To denote Auguſtus, not the a of the 
King; that would have been iavidious in the infartcy of the 
monarchy, but a royal work, the work of a King. 
Steriliſue diu palus aptaque remis.] He ſpeaks of the Pontin 
marſh. Tho? Horace here commends Auguſtus for draining 
it, he, in all likelihood, drain'd only a part of it, or elſe the 
marſh was apt to overflow again; for the Conſul Cethegus 


drain'd it in the year of Rome 593, and it was alſo drain'd 


again under Theodorick. 
67. Seu curſum mutavit iniquum frugibus amnis.] Banks 
rais'd by Auguſtus to hinder the overflowing of the Tiber. 
68. Mortalia facta peribunt.] Since the moſt ſolid works 
of mankind periſh, *tis no wonder words do. Theſame turn 


is us'd by Severus Sulpitius, in his letter to Cicero, Book 
IV. of Cicero's Epiſtles, Epiſt. V. 


71. Si volet uſus, quem penes arbitrium eſt, et jus et norma 


loguendi.] Uſe is the tyrant of languages. Socrates confelt to 
Alcibiades, in the firſt dialogue of that name, that the people 
is an excellent maſter of languages. We have in our days 2 
good uſe and a bad uſe, the good form'd by the polite part of 
the court, city, and the beſt authors; the bad by the people. 
The difference between us and the ancients, as well Romans 
as Athenians, ariſes from this, the people were there con- 
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founded, great and ſmall together; from whence there was 
no ſenſible variation in their language: among us the people 
have no commerce with the court, and accordingly their 
language is quite different. 

74. Duo ſeribi poſſent numero monſtravit Homerus.] He 
is ſpeaking of the Epick Poem, and ſays, Homer has 'ſhewn 
in what ſort of verſe it ought to be written, the Heroick, 
which only agrees with the majeſty of the Epick. Ariſtotle 
ſays the ſame thing in his Art of Poetry ; ; and adds, that 
© whoever ſhould undertake to write an epick poem in any 
* other kind of numbers, he would not ſucceed, for the he- 
' roick verſe is the moſt grave and pompous.” Moſt people 
imagine, t that by heroick verſe is meant the Hexameter, 
which is a miſtake : all heroick verſes are indeed hexameter, 
but all hexameters are not heroick verſes, Six feet plac'd 
how you will, make an hexameter, but for an heroick verſe 
you muſt keep the laws preſcrib'd by Homer. The firſt of 
which is to obſerve the Ceſure call'd tome penthemimeris, 
that is, after the ſecond foot there muſt be a IR r 
finiſhes the word, and is ſenſe, as 1 

„ ro gum. 


The ſecond is to 8 the Ceſure call'g tome Heptami- 
meris; thatis, after the third foot, the ſyllable which follows 
_ to cloſe the word and ſenſe. As, | 


Dardani---ique 7 capi. —tis. 
If neither of theſe rules are obſerv'd the Penthemimere 
Ceſure muſt end with a Trochaeus. That is, after the two 
firſt feet the word ſhould end with one long and one ſhort, 


22 --dum Fon. 


Or the Heptamimere Ceſure muſt end alſo with a Tro- 
chaeus: one long and one ſhort after the third foot, 
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Lat dar-. — _ 


which i is very rare. Without the obfarceation of theſe * 
the verſe will be Hexameter not beroick ; and the criticks 
k. Me that of Virgil, | 


ee Jovis n eubile. 
which is f yea bim. being theonly, one among ſo ny 
thouſands wherein theſe rules are not obſery'd. 


28. Ferfibus impariter junfljs guerimozis primam.] Elegy 
was at firſt only lamentations for the death of a perſon, ac: 
We en Tibullus's death, 


© Flehiligindignoselegeia ſolve cui. 
Ae ex uero eee er. 


„enn ds besen d 00 ur joys and grief ef lovers 
as Boileau deſcribes it. 


/ 


* plaintive * Kc. 


, I Dacier rte. the Feengh deferigtion of the elegy, 
as to its origin and improvement. to:Qvid's. 
76. Voti * * ] Joy for having obtain'd what 
they deſir d. | 
77. Mons elegos. The Pentameter verſe is the Elegi- 
ack. Horace calls it .exignym becauſe it wants a foot af the 
Hexameter. For this reaſan he ſays. two verſes higher, Ver- 


ſikus impariter jundtis. The moqerus ant the beauty of this 
inequality in their elegiacks. Ovid expreſſes it thus, 


Venit odoratos 1 nexa eapilles, 
Bt puto pes illi longior altar erat. 
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Emiferit autor, grammatici certant.} Horace tells us it is 
not kriown who invented the elegy, nor why it was fo 
nam'd. Terentius Maurus tays the ſame, and that ſome pro 
ple will have it to be Callinous, nn Theocles, Archilo - 
chus, or Terpander. 

79. Archilochum proprio rabies armevit Fanibo. ] He attri- 
butes the invention of iambicks to Archilochus. True, no 
body wrote them ſo well as he, till his time, but there were I- 
ambick verſes long before him; however, forhisbringing them 


o ſuch perfection, re were call'd the lambicks of Archi- 
oehus 


. Bo. Hunc ſocei cepere pedem grandeſpice corburui] Soceus, 
the ſock of comedy. Cothurnus the buſkin of tragedy. Tra- 
gedy and Comedy uſing lambicks as fitteſt for converſation. 

n Alternis aptum ſermonibus.] Horace afligns three qua- 
lities to lambick verſe; that 'tis proper for converfation, 
that it compoſes beſt the tumults of the theatre, and is good 
to earry on the action: as for the firſt, ' one can hardly ſpeck 
in the Greek and Latin tongues without making Iambicks; 

Fas both Ariſtotle and Cicero have obſerv'd. See the IVth Chap. 
of Ariſtotle's Art of Poetry; and Cicero tells vs, OE 
nim parttm ex iambis noſtra conftat oratio. c 

92. Et populares vintentem ftrepitus;) Silences be noiſe 
of the people; for the lambick verſe not being muth dif- 
ferent from their ordinary way of fpeaking, their-attention 
was the more eatily engag'd: it is not fo with the modern 
languages. 

Er nitum rebus agendis.) Horace took this from Ariſtotle's 
Art of Poetry, where 'tis ſaid lambiek and Tetrameter ver- 
rare proper to give motion. The one is ſuited to dances, 
the other to action. Quintilian tells us why the Iambick 
verſe is proper for action, The movement of it isquicker,'&e. 
frepurntiorem gunſi pulſum habet, ab omnibies mg: ho inſergit, 
et q brevibus in longus nititur et creſcit. 

"By. Mu ſa dedit fdibus di vos preroſque Dear He is 4 


wont io emer vpn the ſubjects of Lyrick poetry ; uud ĩt be- 
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ing not known who invented it, he aſcribes.the i invention to 
the Muſes. Orpheus learnt it of the Muſe Calliope, his mo 


x36 


_ as in the XIIth Ode of An Book. 


ER "is mate: rna A morautem. 
* Fluminum lapſus. 


Divos, e Den ] There were four ſorts of Ly. 
rick poems, hymns, panegyricks, lamentations, and Bac. 
chanalian ſongs: hymns and Dithyrambicks were for Gods; 
panegyricks for heroes and victors at Grecian games; lames 
tations for lovers; the general name is the ode. See the X11t 
Ode of the Iſt Book, and the IId Ode of the 1Vth. Book. 
Et juvenum curas et libera vina referre.] The fourth kin 
of Lyricks, the ſongs of the e W0Thg on love, mirth 
and wine. 

86. Deſecriptas ſervare vices 5 operumque coleres.] There 
ſome difficulty in this verſe, becauſe it is not preſently per. 
ceiv'd whether it relates to that which goes before, or tha 
vhich comes after it. Horace having ſpoken of the differen 
ſubjects and characters of Epick, Elegiack, and Iambict 
poems, adds, that a Poet who does not know how to diſtin 
guiſh them, does not deſerve the name of one. He who woul! 
in the elegy aſſume the Epick tone, or would mix the ſoft 
neſs of the elegy with the roughneſs of the Iambick, woull 
make but a ſorry poem of it. Mr. Dacier's complaint of the 
French Poets touches all the moderns, which is, that in mol 
of em, their paſtorals are elegies; their elegies, Epicks; and 
their Lyricks, epigrams. 

Vices.] He calls deſcriptas vices, vices s adtributas, aſſi * 
the different ſubjects, the different araber. of theſe dit 
| ferent poems. 

Operumgue colores.) The different colours, the different 
ſtile of each, their different ornaments; compar'd to the co- 
lours of painters, which are different nccarding to the differ. 
ent ſubjeQs, and the different impreſſion they would make, 


ion tg 
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8. Cur neſtire, pudens prave, quam diſcere malo.] The 
folly of moſt men, who had rather hide their i nn than 
by confeſſing endeavour to cure it. 

- 89. Verſibus exponi tragicis res comica non vult.] A verſe 
may be call'd tragick or comick on two accounts; the firſt for 
its meaſure and feet; for the tragick and comick verſe may 
be both Iambicks, and both admit of Spondees; yet there 
is a great deal of difference between them: the tragic admits 
of the Spondee only in the firft, third, and fifth foot, which 
renders its motidn the more noble and pompous: the comick 
admits it in all thoſe feet, becauſe its motion is thereby the 
more natural and unaffected The ſecond reaſon why a verſe 
may be call'd tragick or comick, is on account of the mean- 
neſs of its expreſſions and figures. Thus it is certain that 
tragick verſe ought not to be us'din comedy, nor comick in 
tragedy. Horace ſpeaking of feet and meaſure, in the 2534 
yerſe; I believe he intends here expreſſions and figures only: 
nothing is more vicious than lofty expreſſions and noble fi- 
gures in comedy, for which the common phraſe is moſt pro- 
per; whereas tragedy requires a ſublime and bold ſtile. 

91. Narrari coena Thyeſtae.) He puts Thyeſtes's ſupper 
for tragedies in general. Thyeſtes eat his own children, 
whom Atreus caus'd to be ſerved up to him. This ſtory be- 
ing one of the moſt tragical, is alſo recommended by Ariſtotle 
as a ſubject for tragedy. He ſays, narrari, it ought to be 
told, and not repreſented. See the 1 84th verſe. 

92. Singula quaeque locum teneant ſortita decenter.] The 
tragick and comick tiles mult not incroach upon one ano- 
ther; as Quintilian in the Xth book, ſua cuique propoſita lex, 
ſuus decor eft ; nec comoedia in cothurnos aſſurgit, nec contra 
tragoedia ſocco ingreditur. Comedy muſt not aſſume 
the buſkin, nor tragedy che ſock. Nature has made this 
* Jaw, and he who breaks it, errs againſt decorum. 

93. Interdum tamen et vocem comoedia tollit] However, 
comedy raiſes its voice ſometin es, and tragedy ſometimes 
makes uſe of the language of converſation : tragedy and co- 
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medy being only imitations of humane actions, The tile 
ſhould be proportionable to the ſubject, and the actor; an 
angry father in comedy ſhould aſſume a lofty tone, and ſpcak 
with paſſion; and an afflicted man in tragedy wou'd be in- 
tolerable, if he ſpoke his affliction in a ſublime and elegant 
ſtile. See the IVth ſatyr of the Iſt book. A pater ar dens 
ſae vit, &e. 

94. Tratuſue Chremes.] Chremes aſſumes a tragick tone 
in the Vth ſcene of Terence's Heautontimorumenos, Non 
ſi ex capite ſis meo, & e. Speaking to his ſon, * No, Clitipho, 
© tho? yow ifſu'd out of my brain, as tis ſaid Minerva did out 
© of Jove's, I would not ſuff r you to diſhonour me with your 
© infamous debaucheries.“ So Demeas, in the fifth act of the 
Adelphi. Heu mihi quid faciam? quid agam? quid clamem ? &c. 
* Hah, what ſhall I do? what will become of me? how ſhall 
* I exclaim? what complaints ſhall l make? Oh Heaven! O 
Earth! Oh the Seas of Neptune.“ Tis allowable for come 
dy to elevate its ſtile, in all violent paſſions, as well as that 
of choler In Terence's Eunuch, what Cherea ſays in the 
tranſport of his joys, would very well become a tragedy, 
This is not to be done but with great art. 

95. Et tragicus plerumęue dolet ſermone pedeſtri.] Trage- 
dy gives lefs oceaſion for incrogching on the comick ſtile, 
than comedy does on the tragick. Horace muſt be taken here 
as meaning only in the great diſtrefſes of tragedy, where grief 
ought to be exprefs'd in a ſimple and common phraſe. Not 
all grief however, wherefore Horace ſays, plerumque and not 
ſemper. Longinus determines it in general, that the ſublime 
is not proper to move pity. 

96. Telephus et Peleus quum pauper et exul uterque.} Pele- 
us and Telephns, two Greek tragedies. Theſe two Princes 
having been driven out of their dominions, came to beg aſſiſ- 
tance in Greece, and went up and down dreſs'd like beggars. 
The two pieces here referr'd to were Euripides's; that Poet, 
in Ariſtophanes's Frogs, talking of them as his own. Sec 
act III. ſcene I. For this reafon Eſchylus calls Euripides a 
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beggar-maker, and a patcher of rags. See alſo the IId ſcene 
of the IV th act. Lou dreſs Kings in rags to move pity. Ariſ- 
tophaues again makes merry with Euripides's Telephus in 
his Acharnenſcs. Act IV. Scene II. where he introduces Di- 
ceopolis coming to borrow of Euripides Telephus's beggars 
equipage, the ſtaff, the ſcrip, the horn-cup, &c. Ah friend, 
ſays Euripides, you will after this rate carry away my whole 
play; and again, upon his farther importunities, thou wilt 
ruin me, doſt not thou ſee thou wilt take away all my tale 
from me. What adds to the pleaſantry of this ſatire on the 
Telephus of Euripides, is, that the whole icene is in a man- 
ner made up of his own verſes. Theodorus Marcilius is there- 
fore miſtaken, in ſaying the exul in Horace alludes to Peleus 
only, and not to Telephus ; for Telephus himſelf ſays, How 
am I driven from my bouſe in want of every thing neceffary, 
&c. Ennius and Naevius brought Euripides's Telephus on 
the Roman ſtage. In Ennius this exil'd King ſays, regnum 
religui ſeptus mendici ſtola, I left my kingdom in a beggar's 
habit. Ariſtophanes ridicules this play of Euripides, for the 


| impoſlibility of a King's being reduced to beggary. Horace 


is ſatisf *d with ſaying pauper. Aſchylus alſo writ a Telephus; 
but one cannot believe he fell into the ſame error of which he 
accuſes Euripides, and introduces the King in rags. 

97. Projicit ampullas et ſeſquipedalia verba.] Ampullas 
for ſwelling thoughts, ſeſquipedalia verba, for bom baſt words. 
Seſquipedalia, a foot and half, for their length. The Greeks 
often made compound words of a prodigious length, which 
were ſucceſsful in the ſublime, but ridiculous in the paſſion 
of grief. See the IId epiſtle. Ampullatur in arte. 

99. Non ſatis eft pulcra eſſe poemata, dulcia ſunto.] A play 
ſhould not only be fine, but it ſhould be touching. Horace 
here refers to the ignorance of ſuch as fancy they have made 
a fine play, when they have been laviſh of the flowers of rhe- 
torick ; all which are nothing if it does not move; for that's 
the principal end of dramatick poetry: tis with this view 
Plato calls tragedy, the moſt diverting and moving effect of 
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poetry. In dulcia, ſweet, moving, Horace imitates Ariſtotle 
in the XXth chapter of his Art of Poetry. He inſius miſtakes 
the fine for commendable. Horace would certainly never have 
call'd a play commendable, if it had not been moving. Tis 
thus in a picture; the buſineſs is not to make it glare with 
fine colours without conduct, but to render the action ſenſi- 
ble. In order to which, no colour ſhould be us'd but what will 
agree with it, and make the defir'd impreſſion. 

' 100. Et guocumgue volent.] It ſhould inſpire all the paſſi- 
ons it pleaſes; hate, fear, terror, pity. 

102. Si vis me flere dolendum eſt primum ipſe tibi.] Cicero has 
explain'd this rule at large in his IId book De Oratore. Poets 
and Orators can never move an auditory, if the ſpeakers do 
not ſhew that they are themſelves mov'd with the paſſions 
they wou'd inſpire. There is a (tory of an old Greek player 
nam'd Polus, who in the Electra of Sophocles us'd to play 
the part of that Princeſs. It happen'd that a ſon of his, whom 
he dearly lov'd, dy'd; and after the firſt tranſports of his 
grief were over, he took his part again, and play'd Electra; 


in which, inſtead of the urn with the falſe aſhes of Electra, 


he came in with the urn wherein were the true aſhes of his 
ſon; which embracing, he pronounc'd theſe words, * Oh 
* doleful monument of him who was of all mankind moſt dear 
to me,” with ſo natural a grief, ſuch true and lively tears, 
that it had a prodigious effect on the audience. This rule of 
Horace's is taken alſo from Ariſtotle's Art of Poetry; the 
pbiloſopher adding to the precept the means to perform it, 
The Poet, ſays he, when he is compoſing, mult as far a; 
* poſſible imitate the geſtures and actions of thoſe he introdu- 
ces on the ſtage. He who is truly mov'd, will in the ſame 
manner move thoſe that hear him, &c.* 

103. Tua me infortunia laedent.] Then wou'd thy misfor- 
tunes wound me. Laedere for commovere, to wound for to 
touch. So Gacrro in Homer. 

104. Male fi mandata loqueris.) Horace alludes to the 
ſpeeches Telephus and Peleus made, to oblige the Greeks to 
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aſſiſt them. Telephus in Euripides begins his diſcourſe to the 
Athenians thus; * Athenians, who are the flower of Greece, 
do not take it ill, if in the miſerable condition I now am, 
« ] preſume to ſpeak before fo fair an aſſembly.“ 

105. Triſtia moeſtum vultum verba decent.) The greateſt 
Poets have not always put ſuch words into the mouth of ſor- 
row, as agree with it. Monſieur Corneille himſelf ofte:" fell 
into this error, When Chimene in the Cid demands juſtice 
for the murder of her father, and _ of the ſpilling of his 
blood, ſhe ſays, 


Spill as it is, the blood fil recks with rage, 
To find *twas loſt in any cauſe but yours. 


Is this to talk like a perſon in affliction? Non projicit ampul- 
las e here are the ſwelling thoughts ſtill, What can be more 
trivial than to make the blood that was ſpilt, think and find, 
and to explain it ſelf by reek in g? Electra in — mourns 
the death of her father after quite another rate. 

106. Iratum plena minarum.] Horace feigns elſewhere, 
that when Prometheus form'd man, he borrow'd cach quality 
from cach animal, and when he put choler into his heart, 

took it from the lion. What can give a juſter idea of the ef- 
fects of this paſſion? there muſt be nothing mean or affected 
in it. Sencca's fury is often full of meditation. 

107. Ludentem laſciva.] A florid, gay ſtile agrees with 
joy. Achilles in love may be agreeable and delicate. Thoſe 
who apply theſe words to comedy are in the wrong. Trage- 
dy admits of raptures of joy, which render her cataſtrophe 

ſometimes the more moving. 

Severum ſeria dictu.] A grave perſon muſt ſpeak anſwer- 
ably to his character. Euripides is not ſo diſcreet as Sopho- 
elek. Sen eca the tragick Poet never minds this rule. He is fo 
fond of ſhining every where, that he becomes ridiculous. 

108. Format enim natura prius nos intus ad omnem fortu- 
narum babitum. ] In theſe four admirable verſes, Horace gives 
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the reaſon of the precepts contain'd in the two preceding eight 
ones. His reaſon is drawn from our Mother Nature, who gave 
us a heart capable of feeling all the changes of fortune, and 
a tongue to expreſs it. When our words do not anſwer the 
condition we are in, the heart ſtrikes one ſtring iu the in. 
ſtrument of man inſtead of another, and makes a very diſi. 
greeable diſcord. 

109. Juvat aut impellit.) Nature helps us to put our. 
ſelves into a rage. Horace adds impellit, to denote the im- 
petuoſity of that paſſion. | 

110. Aut ad bumum moerore gravi deducit ] Horace's cx. 
preſſion agrees very well with the paſſion he ſpeaks of. How 
natural is his image of the humiliation of an afflicted man? 
How ridiculous docs ir render all frothy expreſſions in that 
condition? 

112. Si dicentis erunt fortunis ab ſona ditta.] The language 
muſt always agree with the condition of the perſon ſpeaking; 
otherwiſe the Orator will be laught at. See Antonius ſpeak- 
ing for M. Aquilius, in the 2d Book of Cicero's Orations, 
Non prius ſum conatus miſericordiam aliis commovere quam mi- 
ſericordis ſum ipſe captus, &c. 

114. Intererit multum divuſne loguatur an heros.] A Poet 
muſt alſo ſuit the language of his actors to their age and cha- 
rafters. A God muſt expreſs himſelf otherwile than a hero. 
An old man than a young man, This rule is not much ob- 
ſerv'd by the moderns. | a 

Di uuſae loquatur an heros.) Some have read it, Davuſne 
doguatur, an Eros. Eros was the name of an honeſt footman 
in Menander's play, as Davus that of a knaviſh one. But 
Horace is not here diſcourling of comedy: beſides, the dif- 
ference between footman and foot man is not conſiderable c- 
nough to be taken notice of by him in a precept. Others have 
read it, Divuſue loguatur, an Irus. The ſenſe of this is too ne. 
mean, and Irus is not a tragick perſon. Others, Davuſne lo- We ti. 
ſuatur, an heros. The matter in diſpute, as I have ſaid al- ole 
ready, relates only to tragedy, and to the difference there , 
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eught to be between the character of a God and that of a he- 
w, as he fays afterwards, 


Ne quicumgue Deus, guicumque adhibetur heros, 


The Gods were introduc'd by the ancients into their plays, 
asin Eſchylus, Sophocles and Euripides. 

115. Maturuſne ſenex an adbuc florente juventd fervidus.] 
An experienc'd old man does not talk like a raw youth. Mr. 
Corneille and Mr. Racine, imitate in this the wonderful 
conduct of Sophocles. 

116. An matrona potens, an ſedula nutrix.] Here 8 
had doubtleſs in view the Hy politus of Euripides, where Phae- 
dra and her nurſe ſpeak very differently; and Mr. Racine in 
his Phaedra has obſery'd this precept, in varying the two 
characters. | 

117. Mercatorne vagus, an cultor virentis agelli] Some 


have thought Horace is diſcourſing of comedy alſo, on ac- 


count of the meanneſs of the perſons, whereas he is ſtil} 
diſcourſing of tragedy only, in which it was not uncommon 


for the ancients to introduce tradeſmen, ſhepherds and la- 


bourers You have a merchant in the Philoctetes of Sopho- 
cles; and in Euripides, Clytemneſtra gives Electra in mar- 
riage to a labourer. He opens the ſcene with it. See the 
78th verſe, et ſeg. The beſt comment on this paſſage of 
Horace, is what Plutarch writes in his fragment of the com- 
pariſon between Ariftophanes and Menander. * The differ- 
*ence in dition, /ays he, is infinite. Ariſtophanes does not 
' know how to make every one fay what becomes him. A 
' King ſhould talk with dignity, an Orator with force, a wo- 
man with ſimplicity, a private man after a common manner; 
a mechanick with rudeneſs. The diction of all Ariſtophas 
*nes's perſons is at a venture, and you cannot tell whether 
tis a ſon or a father that ſpeaks, a labourer or a God, an 
bold woman or a hero.” 


118, Colebus an Afſyrivs, Thebis nutritus an Argis.] The 
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Poet muſt have the country of his actors before his eyes, 
For, as Ariſtotle ſays, a Macedonian does not talk like 2 
Theſſalian. The manners of 5 nations, are as differ. 
ent as their dreſs. 


The manners note, of countries and of times, 
For various humours come from various climes. 


The people of Colchus were ſavage and cruel. Thoſe of Af: 
ſyria falſe and cunning. The Thebans rude and ignorant, 
The Argives polite and proud. yp Perſians and 
Scythians, never talk like Athenians. 

119. Aut famam ſequere, aut ſibi convenientia ſinge.] Ho- 
race having ſpoken of the language, comes to the characters; 
one of the moſt eſſential parts of dramatick poetry, as wel 
as of the Epick. The characters are only deſign'd by the man- 
ners, and the manners from the actions. Poets have but two 
ſorts of characters to bring on the ſtage, either known or in- 
vented. In known characters they muſt alter nothing, bat 
repreſent Achilles, Ulyſſes, Ajax, as Homer repreſented 
them. As to invented ones, they muſt make them conform- 
able; in the former, they are to endeavour after likeneſs, 
in the latter after convenience. The former Ariſtotle terms 
70 34c000y, the latter, rd apuorrovra. 

120. Scriptor bonoratum fi forte reponis Achillem.] He is 
explaining the famam ſequere of the foregoing verſe, what it 
is to follow fame, which is to make the characters what fame 
makes them to be. As Achilles, cholerick, violent, furious, 
implacable, unjuſt. Ulyſſes, valiant, virtuous, cunning, 
Ajax, intrepid, raſh. Honoratum, honour'd by the Grecks, 
an explanation of Ter:@eivoy, an epithet Homer always be. 
ſtows on Achilles. Reponis, reponere, to repreſent after ano- 
ther. Homer, poſuit Achillem, whoever comes after him, 
reponit. 

121. Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer.] Ariſtotle ſays, 
that to ſucceed in ſuch a character as Achilles“ 5, a Poet ſhould 


es. 
e 2 
fer. 
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rather imagine what choler ought to do with veriſimility 


than what it Chas done. 


122. Jura negat ſibi nata.] Achilles pretends to be above 
the laws, for which reaſon he refuſes to obey Agamemnon, 
whom he loads with affronts, and inſolently threatens. By 


the ſame principle he ſacrifices the common cauſe, the ho- 


nour and lives of ſo many thouſand men, and the glory of 
his country, to his private intereſt. 

| Nibhil non arroget armis.] He depended on his ſword for 
juſtice. He draws it half out in Homer againſt Agamemnon. 
Minerva hinders his drawing it further. He tells that King, 
if he dares take any thing out of his tent, he ſhould ſoon ſee 
his blood at his ſpear's end. All the qualities Horace attri- 
butes to Achilles are in the Iſt Book of the Ilias. 

123. Sit Medea ferox invitaque.) The true character of 
Medea, who is repreſented as cruel and inflexible by Euripi- 
des. She kills her two children, and ſends her rival a robe and 
a crown ſo prepar'd, that they conſume her as ſoon as ſhe 
puts them on. Creon falls on her corps. The fatal robe 
ſticks to his fleſh, and he expires in the ſame torments with 
his daughter. 

Flebilis Ino. ] Ino the daughter of Cadmus and Harmonia. 
She was firſt married to Athamas who had a ſon by a former 
wife, and ſhe feign'd an oracle which order'd the ſon to be 
facrific'd to Jupiter. But ſhe was ſoon puniſh'd for her cheat. 
Athamas running mad kill'd Learchus, the eldeſt ſon he had 
by her, and had ſacrific'd her other ſon, if ſhe had not flung 
her ſelf into the ſea with that ſon in her arms. Euripides wrote 
a tragedy on this ſtory. Tis eaſy from the grief of this Prin- 
ceſs, on the loſs of her children, to imagine ſhe might well 
be call'd flebilis. 

124. Perfidus Ixion.] Ixion was the firſt murderer in 
Greece: he marry'd the daughter of Dejoneus, and kill'd 
bis father-in-law at ſupper, inſtead of giving him the uſual 
preſents. This crime was ſo horrible, no body wou'd expiate 
the murderer, nor have any correſpondence with him. At 


'S 
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laſt Jupiter took pity on him, expiated him and receiv'd him 
into heaven, where the traitor falling in love with Juno, 
wou'd have raviſh'd her. He only embrac'da cloud, and Ju- 
piter in arage huri'd him headlong to hell, where the Poets 
feign him to be ſtretch'd on a wheel always turning. Aſchy. 
lus and Euripides wrote on this ſtory. Plutarch mentioning 
the Ino and Ixion of Euripides, who being blam'd for wri- 
ting upon it as a ſubject accurs'd by the Gods, Euripides 
replies, I have not left him till I have nail*d his feet and his 
© hands to a wheel.“ Ariſtotle places theſe two plays of hit 
among the Patheticks. There's nothing extant of them, 

To vaga.] Io, daughter of Inachus, with whom Jupiter 
was in love, and chang'd her into a cow. Juno out of jea. 
louſy made her run mad, and ſeat a fly which ſo ſtung her, 
that ſhe ran from country to country, croſs'd ſeveral ſeas, 
and atriv'd at laſt in Egypt, where ſhe recover'd her firſt 
ſhape, and was worſhip'd under the name of Iſis. Æſchylus 
makes her wander ſo in his Prometheus, that ſhe came to the 
mountain where he was chain'd, at the farther end of Scythi, 
and there ſhe learn'd of that wretch all the future fortune 
that was to befal her. 

Triſtis Oreſtes.] Triſtis here ſignifies curs'd, mad, raging, 
as well as ſad. Thus he elſewhere calls eholer, ſad, tri/tes ut 
Trae. Ovid has alſo ſaid triſtis Oreſta. Euripides's repreſenta» 
tion of Oreſtes in this ſtate, is admirable; he appears in the 
tragedy which goes by his name, more like a hideous ſpectte 
than a man. 


Mens Your eyes are ghaſtly, horrible your look. 
On. My b6dy's gone, m nothing but à name. 


He alludes to the ſigniſication of the name Oreſtes, which, 
according to Socrates's opinion in Cratylus, denotes ſome- 
thing wild, fierce, and brutal. | 

125. Si quid inexpertum ſcenae committis.] Having ex- 
plain'd the famam ſequere, he now does the ſame by the at- 
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ter part of the verſe, aut convenientia finge : ſhewing what 
is to be done with new characters. Their firſt quality 
is to bs conformable and agreeable. A madman muſt act like 
a madman; a King like a King, and ſo on. A woman muſt 
not have Achilles's valour, nor Neſtor's prudence, Their ſe. 
cond quality is to be one and the ſame from the beginning 
of the play to the end, which Ariſtotle calls 73 3uax3y, equa» 
lity. This is as neceſſary in known characters as in invented. 
Boileau explains it in his Art of Poetry, 


Tf then you form ſome hero in your mind, 
Be ſure your image with it ſelf agree, 
For what he firſt appears, he ſtill muſt be. 


Apatho's flower was an admirable play, tho? it was all in- 
vention. See the IXth chapter of Ariſtotle's Art of Poetry, 
on known and invented ſubjects. 

128. Difficile eſt propriz communia dicere.] Having ſhewn 
the two qualities that ſhould be given to invented perſons, he 
adviſes tragick Poets not to take too much liberty to invent, 
it being very difficult to ſucceed in new characters. By com- 
mon ſubjects, invented ones are underſtood. Subjects that 
have no foundation in hiſtory, or the fable; he calls them 
eommon, becauſe every body has a right to them, and is free 
to invent them. Tis very difficult to invent a new eharacter 
that ſhall be juſt and natural; the moderns have ſucceeded 
much better in their known ſtories than in their invented 
ones. Let a character be form'd ever ſo juſtly, every one will 
pretend to a right to judge of it, and cenſure it, if it is not 
conformable to the idea they themſelves have of it; whereas 
when a Poet follows a known one, there's a common rule 
which he muſt not deviate from, and which is the ſtandard 
of their judgment as well as his compoſition. Horace cannot 
by communia mean common and ordinary charaQers, becauſe 


he immediately adviſes the Pocts to make uſe of known 
characters. 
T 2 


» 
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129. Tuque reftius Tliacum carmen deducis in afus.] Arif. 
totle in his IXth chapter, determines for invented fables, as 
well as receiv*d ones; Horace is here for known ſubjects, ſuch 
as are taken from the Ilias and Odyſſey, for both thoſe poems 
are compris'd under the words Iliacum carmen. This differ- 
ence ariſes from the different ends the Poet and Philoſopher 


propos'd to themſelves. Ariſtotle ſpeaks only of what might 


pleaſe or diſpleaſe, and invented ſubjects may pleaſe as well 
as known: Horace talks only of what is eaſy or difficult, 
and known ſubjects are eaſier than invented: beſides, Ariſ- 
totle wrote to the Greeks, who were ſo far poſſeſt of the 
ſpirit of tragedy, that nothing was im poſſible for them. Ho- 
race wrote to the Romans, who were much inferior to the 
Greeks, and whom he diſſuaded from undertaking what was 
moſt difficult for them to ſucceed in. Horace, in adviſing Po- 
ets to borrow their ſubjects from Homer, is of the ſame opi- 
nion with Ariſtotle and Plato, who have both affirm'd that 
Homer is a tragick Poet; his Ilias and Odyſſeys have the 
ſame relation to tragedy, as his Margites has to comedy, 
Plato, in his tenth book, calls Homer the Father of Tragedy, 

130. Duam ſi proferres ignota indiftaque prius.] By igno- 
ta indifaque he means the ſame thing as by his communia, un- 
known ſubjects: he adds indifa to ignota, ſubjects never 
treated of before. For a ſtory may be unknown, without 
being new; tis what he ſays in the XXVth Ode of the IIId 
Book. Dicain inſigne, &c. * I will ſpeak of new things which 
have not yet been ſpoken of.” 

131. Publica materies privati juris erit, fi, &c.] Leſt the 
advice he has been giving Poets might cauſe them to fall in- 
to ſervile imitations, by handling known ſubjects, he teach- 
es them how they are to govern themſelves, to make ſuch 
ſtories proper. Publica materies, the Ilias, the Thebaide, thc 
Odyſſey, and all the ſubjects of the ancient tragedies: he op- 
poſes publica materies to communia ; Chryſippus boaſted he 
had made Euripides's Medea his own, becauſe he had not 
follow'dthat Poet's diſpoſition of his ſubject. 
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132. Nec circa vilem patulumque maraberis orbem.] Ho- 
race adviſes Poets to take the ſubjects of their tragedies out of 
Homer's poems, and he here cautions them againſt the faults 
they might be guilty of. The firſt and moſt conſiderable, is 
to amuſe themſelves, circa orbem vilem et patulum, with a 
vile circuit open to all the world, that is, with bringing into 
atragedy all the parts of Homer's poem, imitating his very 
connection and chain: as for inſtance, in opening the ſcene 
with the quarrel between Achilles and Agamemnon, and elo- 
ſing all with HeQor's funeral. Heinſius is miſtaken, in think- 
ing Horace means a vain circuit of words, that do not relate 
to the ſubject. The circuit he ſpeaks of, is in the fable, and 
nothing can be more vicious: for what would be but ofa juſt 
extent for an heroick poem, would be monſtrous, confin'd 
to the narrow limits of a tragedy. * Remember, above all 
things, ſays Ariſtotle, not to make a tragedy of an Epick 
* plot; I call an Epick plot, a plot conſiſting of ſeveral fables; 
as if you ſhould bring all the Ilias into one play.“ There's 
another vicious circuit beſides this. See the 147th verſe. 
133. Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere.] Not to tranſlate 
Homer word for word, the buſineſs of an exact tranſlator, 
not of a Poet. He ſhould imitate the diſcretion of Æſchylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, who all of 'em make bold with Ho- 
mer's ſentiments, but do not tranſlate him literally: Horace 
condemns the ſuperſtitious exactneſs of ſuch tranſlators as 
keep cloſe to the letter. Cicero ſays very well, in the treatiſe 
De Optim. Gen. Orat. Speaking of the two orations of Aſ- 
chynes and Demoſthenes, which he tranſlated, nec converti ut 
interpres, &c. * I have tranſlated them not as an interpreter, 
* but as an Orator, by preſerving the ſentences, and their dif- 
* ferent forms, as well as the figures, and explaining the reſt 
in terms adapted to our cuſtoms, and according to our man- 
ners. I did not think it neceſſary for me to confine myſelf 
to render them word for word, but only to expreſs the force 
* and propriety of the terms, believing I ought not to give 
*the reader thoſe terms by tale but by weight,” If a tranſla- 
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tor ſhould not tranſlate word for word, how much leſs ſhould 
a Poct. | | 

134. Nee deſilies imitator in arftum, unde pedem proferre.) 
This in my opinion is one of the moſt difficult places in Ho- 
race: the Poet does not here ſpeak of thoſe who confine them- 
ſelves to a certain meaſure of verſt, in their imitation; nor 
of thoſe who loſe ſight of their original. He has already gi- 
ven tragick Poets-two ways of rendring ſubjects that have 
been handled, which he prefers to invented ones: the firft is, 
not to bring the whole matter of an heroick poem into a tra- 
gedy; and the ſecond, not to tranſlate it word for word: he 
here gives them a third, not to keep too cloſe to their author, 
in imitating one action only, ſo as to perplex themſelves, or 
break the laws of tragedy, which laws are very different 
from thoſe of heroick poetry; ſuppoſe, for example, I was 
to write a tragedy on Achilles's choler, and to follow the two 
firſt rules of Horace; that is, not to put all the Ilias in my 
play, nor uſe his expreſſions: I ſhall break the third rule, if 
I ſervilely repreſent the ſame circumſtances of Achilles's cho- 
ler, as Homer has repreſented it, for by that means I ſhall 
entangle my ſelf in a great many difficultics; how ſhall I re- 
preſent Achilles with his fword half-draun, and Minerva 
holding him by the arm to hinder his killing Agamemnon ; 
an incident which is marvellous in an Epick poem, and yet 
would be ridiculous in a tragedy. They who read referre 
here inſtead of proferre, did not underſtand the paſſage. 

136. Nee fic incipies.] He blames the pompous beginnings 
of ſome tragedies, when Poets, to give the audience a great 
idea of their performances begin loftily, which is faulty ſe- 
veral ways; the beginning ſbould be ſimple and modeſt. This 
is a rule in Epick poetry, and much more in tragedy. 

Ut ſeriptor Cyclicus olim. ] See what is ſaid of theſe Cyclick 
Poets, in the VIIth Ode of the firſt Book. *Tis not known 
who was the Cyclick Poet, of whom Horace ſpeaks; ſome 
learned men have thought it was Maevius, who wrote a pc- 
em on the Trojan war, in which he compris'd all the hiſtory 
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of Priamus from his birth to his death : but the word olim 
ſhews he means ſome more ancient Poet. Stafimus, who wrote 
the little Ilias, is thought to be this Cyclick Poet, by thoſe 
who follow the ſcholiaſt on the Knights of Ariſtophanes, who 
places this Poet among the Cyclicks: Photius will not have 
him to be one of 'em; Caſaubon thinks he was of the num- 
ber of thoſe Poets who join'd in that work, mention'd by the 
ancients under the name of the Cyclick poem, which took 
in the hiſtory of the world from the beginning of it to the 
death of Ulyſſes, and was the work of ſeveral Poets, as O- 
nomacritus, Leſches, Eumelus, and others, tho? *tis often 
quoted as the production of one man, Fortunam Priami can- 
tabo et nobile letum. the beginning of Maevius's poem. What 
would Horace have ſaid of Statius, another Cyclick Poet, 
who brings all the (tory of Achilles into his poem, as Mae- 
vius brought that of Priamus into his, 


Magnanimum acidem formidatamgue tonanti 
Progeniem, et vetitam patrio ſuccedere coelo 
Di va refer. 


A Poet muſt be hard put to it to maintain the idea of a hero, 
dreaded even by Jove, to the end of the poem. There's no- 
thing more extravagant than theſe bluſtring beginnings, the 
ſure ſigns of a weak Poet; the moderns are very apt to fall 
into this fault, and imitate the vices of the ancients. 

138. Druid dignum tanto feret bic promiſſor hiatu?] Hiare 
is to open the mouth very wide, as thoſe are oblig'd to do 
who pronounce big words and ſounding verſes; Perſeus who 
alſo laughs at this fooliſh bluſtring at the beginning of Epick 


and Dramatick poems, makes uſe of this very term in the 
Vth ſatire. 


Fabula ſeu moefto ponatur hianda tragoedo. 


The fifteen firſt verſes of this ſatire are a comment on this of 
Horace's, 
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139. Parturiunt montes, naſcetur ridiculus mus.] Horace, 
by ending his verſe with a monoſyllable mus, againſt the 
common rule, expreſſes admirably well, what the bombaſt 
promiſes of theſe boaſting Poets produce. The end of this 
verſe is an imitation of that in the firſt Book of the Georgicks. 


ſaepè exiguus mus. 


Where, according to Quintilian's judgment, clauſula ipſa 
unius Hllabae non uſitat a addidit gratiam. The fable of the 
mountain that brought forth a mouſe is in Aſop. Phaedrus 
applies it to thoſe who promiſe much, and perform nothing, 
Tis very old, as appears by the jeſt of the Egyptians, who 
having a long time expected Ageſilaus to come to their aſſiſt. 
ance, and when he came, ſeeing him ſo little, and fo ugly, 
ſaid among themſelves, * *twas the labour of the mountain 
* which brought forth a rat.” Atheneus quotes the words of it. 

140. Quanto reftius hic qui nil molitur inepte.] To theſe 
bluſtring beginnings of the boaſting Poets, he oppoſes the 
diſcretion and modeſty of Homer, in that of his Odyſſey; 
for nothing can be more plain. 

Qui nil molitur inepte.] Horace's ſaying that Homer did 
nothing improperly, ought to reſtrain ſome modern authors, 
who by endeavouring to find out groſs faults in him, only 
diſcover their ignorance and ill taſte. 

141. Dic mihi, Muſa, virum.] Horace includes the three 
firſt verſes of Homer's Odyſſey in two, contenting himſelf 
with expreſſing the modeſty and ſimplicity of Homer's be- 
ginning, without explaining all the parts of it; for otherwiſe 
one might find conſiderable faults in his tranſlation. He has 


forgotten the epithet Toxvrporey, wiſe, which marks Ulyſ 
ſes's character: he neglects the circumſtance that makes us 
moſt concern'd for his hero, 35 ware v dH, who 
wander'd a long time. He ſays, in a looſe way, after the ta- 
king of Troy, whereas 'tis in Homer, after having ruin'd 
Troy; but, as I have ſaid, his deſign was to ſhew Homer's 
modeſty, and not to tranſlate him, 
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143+ Non fumum ex fulgore, ſed ex fumo dare lucem.] 
Thoſe pompous beginnings that are not carried on, reſemble 
fuel which eaſily takes fire, and after having blaz'd a while, 
goes out, and waſtes away in ſmoak: it is a ſtraw fire. Where- 
asmodeſt beginnings enereaſe as they proceed, and are like ſo- 
lid fuel, which is hard to kindle, ſmokes a while, blazes up, and 
caſts forth a fire that warms, illuminates, and burns a long 
ume. 

Ut ſpecioſa dehinc miracula promat,] Horace hete calls Ho- 
mer's ſtories of Antiphates, Scylla, Charybdis, the Cyclops 
Polyphemus, &c. ſhining wonders. And Longinus makes a 
very fine compariſon of the Ilias and Odyſſey, with reference 
to theſe fables. * As the ocean is always great, though ſome- 
' times he leaves his ſhores, and is confined in narrower limits; 
ſo Homer alſo having left the Ilias, is ſtill great, even in 
the incredulous and fabulous ſtories of the Odyſley.” He al- 
ludes to the tempeſts, the Cyclops, &c. the ſame places Ho- 
race calls wonders. Longinus in the ſame chapter calls thoſe 
ſtories the dreams of Jupiter, dreams worthy of the King of 
the Gods, 

145. Antiphaten.) Antiphates, King of the Leſtrigons, 
deſcrib'd in the Xth Book of the Odyſſey. They were man- 
eaters, and Homer ſays they carried away Ulyſſes's follow- 
ers in ſtrings, like ſo many ſtrings of fiſh. 

Scyllamgue et Charybdim.] Two rocks in the Strait of Si- 
aly, the one call'd Scylla, from the Punick word ſcol, which 
lgnifies deſtruction, the other Charybdis, from Chorobdam, 
lgnifying an abyſs of perdition. Homer makes two horrible 
monſters of em. See the deſcription in the XIIth Book of 
the Odyſſey, | 

Cum Cyclope.] Polyphemus, King of the Cyclops, who 
dvelt in Sicily, near the promontory of Lilybaeum: tis one 
of the moſt agreeable tales in Homer, See the IXth Book of 
the Odyſſey. 

146. Nec reditum Diomedis ab interitu Meleagri.] Ho- 
mer has not written on Diomedes's return: neither is it what 


U 
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Horace means in this paſſage; the ſenſe of which is, that Ho- 
mer, in his poem on the return of Ulyſſes, has not done like 
the Poet Antimachus in his return of Diomedes, whoſe ad- 
venture he begins with the death of his uncle Meleager, 
which is abſurd: for by this he gives a beginning to the be. 
ginning of the action; before which, as Ariſtotle obſerves, 
nothing muſt be ſuppos'd neceſſary. This matter is treated 
of in the VIIth chapter of his Art of Poetry. 

147. Nec gemino bellum Trojanum orditur ab vo.] The 
Trojan war is not the ſubject of the Ilias, tis only the oc. 
caſion of it. Homer makes no beginning nor end to the ſiege 
of Troy; nay, there's hardly a middle that's proper to it ; 
but he forgets none of the parts of his ſubject, which is A- 
chilles's choler. He does not ſo much as relate the circum- 
ſtances of the rape of Helen the cauſe of the war. Horace 
laught here at the author of the little Ilias, who began his po- 
em with the two eggs: in one of which Helen and Clytem- 
neſtra were inclos'd; in the other Caſtor and Pollux. The 
unity of the perſon can never excuſe the breaking the unity 
of the action, which, as Ariſtotle teaches, muſt be always 
preſerv'd: he condemns, in his Art of Poetry, the authors 
of the Heracliade and Theſeiade, for not obſerving that uni. 
ty, and ſets Homer's conduct as an example. He has not in 
his Odyſſey heap'd together all the events that happen d to 
Ulyſſes; nor in the Ilias does he amuſe himſelf with writing 
the hiſtory of Achilles: he introduces no adventure that has 
not relation to his ſubject in either of theſe poems. Statins, 
after Ariſtotle and Horace had given ſuch good rules, fall 
into a greater fault than even the author of the little Ilias 
inſtead of beginning his Thebaid with the inceſtuous birth of 
Eteocles and Polynices, he begins it with the rape of Euro- 
pa, the occaſion of the founding of Thebes. 

148. Semper ad eventum feſtinat.] Still going forward to 
the end of his ſubject, he makes uſe of no epiſode but whit 
leads to it. The end of the Ilias is Achilles's vengeance. 
Statius, inſtead of going forward to the end of his action 
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ſeems afraid of coming to it, and flies back by epiſodes inde 
pendent of his ſubject, 

149. Et in medias res, von ſecus ac notas, auditorem rapit.] 

A paſſage of great importance, and very difficult : it has been 
interpreted, as if Horace would ſay, that Homer preſently 
tranſports his readers to the middle of his ſubject, to hold 
them always i in deſire and hope to the end of it. This, tis 
true, is one of the greateſt beauties of an Epick poem, and 
Homer has not neglected it, as Macrobius obſerves in the IId 
chapter of the XVth Book of his Saturnalia; but Horace ha- 
ving treated of this precept in the 42d and 43d verſes, *tis 
not likely he ſhould repeat it here: beſides, Horace does not 
talk here of what Homer does in the beginning, but what he 
does in the ſequel, thro? the whole courſe of the poem, as 
appears plainly by what goes before, ſemper ad eventum feſ- 
tinet, he always haſten'd to the end of the action.“ The 
true ſenſe of this paſſage is, Homer carries his readers ſwiftly 
over all things that preceded the action; he calls them medi- 
a5 res, middle things, either becauſe he places the recital of 
em in the courſe of the poem, after the beginning, or before 
the end; or becauſe they are things which the Greeks call 
properly gets, middling, indifferent. Horace ſays, the Po- 
et paſſes ſwiftly over thoſe adventures, as if they were known: 
and ſuch is Homer's conſtant practice; every thing that 
precedes the ſiege of Troy, and Achilles's vengeance, is re- 
lated in the courſe of the poem, as publick events known 
to all the world: this a T ragick Poet ought to obſerve, as 
well as an Epick. Sophocles, in his Oedipus, paſſes ſwiftly 
orer every thing that precedes the action of his tragedy. 

150. Et quae deſperat tractata niteſcere poſſe, relinguit.] 
This is a conſequence of what he ſaid juſt before, that Homer 
carries his reader ſwiftly over every thing that precedes his 
ation ; fearing one might from thence believe he gave the 
whole hiſtory. Horace ſhews the Poet's addreſs, in not men · 
tioning all the incidents of the ſtory, but making a judicious 
choice of them; leaving thoſe that were not ſuſceptible of or» 
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naments, ſuitable to the grandeur and majeſty of his poem: 
he does not ſpeak of Leda's eggs, nor the rape of Helen in 


the Ilias, nor of the ſacrifice of Iphigenia, nor of Achilles'; 


diſguiſing himſelf like a girl; and thus a tragick Poet ſhould 
reject all incidents that do not anſwer the grandeur of his 


ſubject. 


151. Atque ita mentitur, ſic veris falſa remiſcet.] The 
ſoul of an Epick poem, is the fable, which includes a gene- 
ral truth, made particular by the application of names. Thus 
the truth contain'd in the Ilias is, that union and ſubordi- 
nation preſerye ſtates, and that diſcord and diſobedience de. 
ſtroy them: the fiction in which this truth is wrapt up is the 
quarrel between Achilles and Agamemnon, feign'd to be ta- 
ken from as known a ſtory as the Trojan war, to make it the 
more probable. In Epick Poetry the fiftion goes always on 
with the truth; but 'tis not only moral truth that Homer 
teaches in his fictions, ſometimes alſo tis phyſical and hiſtori- 
cal, which he enfolds in fine fables, to render *«m the more mar- 
vellous, and conſequently the more agreeable. None has ſue- 
ceeded fo well as himſelf in theſe fables: Horace begins this 
precept with them, and continues it with the mixture of the 
fable and the truth, Sic veris falſa remiſcet. Which is a perfect 
explanation of Homer's conduct, and all tbe myſtery of an E- 
pick poem, according to Ariſtotle's rules. The Poet firſt draus 
the plan of his fable, which is not leſs a fable than any of X- 
ſop's; mentitur, he feigns. After he has laid down this plan, he 
mult make his fable probable, and perſuade that it has been 
done, to have it believ'd that *tis poſſible. To this purpoſe 
he attributes it to certain known perſons; he names the pla- 
ces that were the ſcene of it, all which he takes from a known 
ſtory, borrowing ſome true actions and circumſtances, which 
he accommodates to his deſign. Sic veris falſa remiſcet ; thoſe 
Poets who have not, like Homer, drawn the plan of their po- 
ems, after they had ſought out ſome hero in hiſtory, and 
choſen a true action done by that hero, have never ſucceeded: 
as Silius, Statius, Lucan, and among the Greeks the authors 
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of the Heracliade and Theſiade : Ariſtotle preſcribes this rule 
in the X VILIth chapter of his Art of Poetry, and it is the 


foundation of an Epic poem. 


152. Primo ne medium, medio ne diſcrepet imum.] He 
every where mixes the fable with the truth, that the three 
parts of his ſubje& may be connected and equal. The middle, 
which is the knot, muſt anſwer to the beginning; and the 
end, which is the unravelling of it, to the beginning and 
middle. If fiction is us'd in one part, and not in all, the parts 
will be ſo unequal and disjointed that they will not compoſe 
one whole : neither will the marvellous, which is produc'd 
more by fiction than truth, reign thro? the work as it ought 
to do. This is alſo to be obſerv'd in tragedy. 

153. Tu, quid ego et populus mecum deſideret, audi.] He 
returns to the manners. Tu, Thou, who writeſt Dramatick 
poems. All Poets, and not the Piſo's. 


154. Si plauſoris eges aulaea manentis.] If you would have 


us ſtay the play out, aulaea manere, ſtay till the curtain is 


rais'd, or as we ſay now- a- days, till the curtain is dropt. See 
aulaea premuntur, in the firſt Epiſtle of the IId Book. 

155. Donec cantor, vos plaudite, dicat.] Cantor, the cho- 
rus, who us'd to fay, vos plaudite. Quintilian, in the firſt 
Chapter of the VIth Book, tunc e/t commovendum theatrum, 
&c. © You muſt above all things endeavour to move the au- 


ddience, when you come near the vos plaudite, with which 


tall ancient comedies and tragedies end.” 

156. Etatis cujuſque notandi ſunt tibi mores.) He has al- 
ready ſaid the manners ought to be like, famam ſequere ; agree- 
able, convenientia finge ; and equal, ſervetur ad imum qualis 
ab incepto proceſſerit. There wants ſtill a fourth quality: they 
ought to be well expreſs'd, well diſtinguiſh'd, notandi ſunt ti- 
bi mores. So diſtinguiſh'd, that no body may be able to miſ- 
take them, that every one, when he ſees the actions of the 
perſon you have form'd, may ſay, thoſe are the actions of a 
furious, a paſſionate, an ambitious, an inconſtant or covetous 
man; and this, with the other three, make the four quali- 
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ties which Ariſtotle requires for the manners; Horace only 
inverts his order, by putting that quality laſt, which the 
Philoſopher puts firſt: but this changing the order does not 
change the rule, and, in the main, is of no conſequence. 
Ariſtotle treats of it in the X Vith Chapter of his Art of Po- 
etry. 
= 57. Mobilibuſque decor naturis dandus et annis.] A fine 
verſe, and very expreſſive. Word for word,. give to move - 
able natures and years their proper beauty.“ Moveable na- 
tures, that is, age, which always rolls on like a river, and as 
it rolls gives different inclinations, which are what he calls 
decor, the beauty proper to age: each age having its beauties 
as well as each ſeaſon; to give the virile age the beauty of 
youth, is to deck Autumn with the beauties of the Spring. 

Et ennis.] Horace is not ſatisfy'd with ſaying, each age, 
he ſays, each year; becauſe the inclinations of each age are 
not the ſame at the beginning and the end: there's an inſen- 
ſible change which a Poet ought to know and diſtinguiſh, as 
a painter ought to know and diſtinguiſh' the changes of each 
ſeaſon, and not make the endof the ſummer like its beginning. 

158. Reddere qui voces jam ſcit puer.] Children learn to 
ſpeak by imitation: Horace therefore ſays, reddere voces, to 
render words: he is running thro” the four ages of mankind, 
which Tragick, Comick, and Epick Poets ought alike to 
underſtand how to diſtinguiſh well. Infancy, the firſt, is not 
ſo neceſſary as the other three, an infant being ſeldom intro- 
duc'd us an actor; for which reaſon Ariſtotle mentions only 
youth, manhood, and old age. The qualities Horace aſcribes 
here to infancy remain alſo in youth, where that Philoſopher 
compris dem. 

160. Tram colligit ac ponit temere, ac mutatur in horas.) 
Theſe changes proceed only from the ſoftneſs of the brain, 
whete objects are eaſily impreſt andeffac'd. Wherefore, accor- 
ding as that ſoftneſs is greater or leſs, thoſe changes are alſo 
the flower or ſwifter: whence it is that he ſays here of an 
infant, matatur in horas, and afterwards of a young man, 
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amata relinguere pernix, Tho? the lattet's more ſteady, yet 
he's ſtill changeable, 

Temere.] Without reaſon or reflexion. 

161. Imberdis juvenis cuſtode remoto.) See what Simo 
ſays in Terence's Andria, ſpeaking of his ſon, Quod plerique 
omnes faciunt adoleſcentuli, &c. Horace copies Ariſtotle in 
this picture of the manners, but he paints in little, what A- 
riſtotle painted in great, in the 2d Book of his Rhetorick, and 
contents himſelf with giving a ſtroke of ſome of the princi- 
pal features. | 

162. Et aprici gramine campi.] Youth delights in the 
exerciſes of the field of Mars, explain'd in the 8th Ode of 
the firſt Book. 

163. Cereus in vitium flefi.) It eaſily receives the im- 
preſſions of vice. 

Monitoribus aſper.] It hates reproof. 

16 4. Utilium tardus proviſor.] Young people always pre- 
fer the Honourable to the Profitable. 

Prodigus aeris.] They know not the value of money, and 
therefore ſquander it away. 

165. Sublimis.] Preſumptuous, vain. 

Cupiduſque et amata relinquere pernix.] Inconſtant, waver- 
ing. Ariſtotle ſays their dreams are like the hunger and thirſt 
of the ſick. 

166. Converſis ſtudiis, aetas animuſque virilis.] The man- 
ners of the virile age, is the middle between the manners of 
youth and old age. 

167. Duaerit opes et amicitiat.] A man in his virile age 
is for heaping up riches and getting friends. 

Inſervit honori.] A man in the virile age endeavours to 
reconcile honour with intereſt ; this Horace means by in- 
ſervit, a term that denotes mediocrity. 

Commiſiſſe cavet quod mox mutare laboret.) He eorrects the 
ices of cuſtom by reaſon, and wou'd do nothing he may re- 
pent of. 


169. Multa ſenem circumveniunt incommoda.] Old men, 
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as Ariſtotle obſerves, are hard to pleaſe, irreſolute, malici- 
ous, ſuſpicious, covetous, peeviſh, timorous, Cc. 

170. DPuaerit et inventis miſer abſtinet, ac timet uti.] Old 
men are always ſcraping wealth together, but dare not make 
uſe of it. | 

171. Fel guod res omnes timide gelideque miniſtrat.] Old 
age is attended with no greater inconveniency than timidity, 
172. Dilator.] Tis irreſolute. 
Sdͤpe longus. ] Old men do not eaſily hope. Ariſtotle ſays, 
they are difficult to hope. Lambin explains ſpe longus, who 
carries far his hopes, which he grounds on what Horace ſays 
elſewhere, ſpatio brevi ſpem longam reſeces et ſpem inchoare 
longam. But there is a great deal of difference between ſpes 
Ionga and ſpe longus. Horace is fpeaking of what commonly 
happens to old men, who are longer conceiving hopes than 
young. The latter are tviarife;. They conceive hope on 
nothing, ſþe citi, ſpe prompti. The former Juetxxideg, ſpe 
longi, ſpe tardi. Hard to conceive hope. They hope for no- 
thing but what they ſee, or as Ariſtotle has it, * they live 
* more by memory than hope.” 

Iners.] Lazy, flow. Aviduſque futuri, Tender of life, 
the nearer they draw to its end. Difficilis, humourſom, pee- 


viſh. Querulus, always complaining. Laudator temporis aft 


fe puero. They are full of times paſt, when their pleaſures 
were more lively. This makes them great talkers, The cha- 
racter of Neſtor in the 1ft Book of the Ilias is exactly ſuch 
a one. 

17 4. Cenſor caſtigatorque minorum.] Taken from Ariſtotle's 
principles, old men are guided by reaſon, not by cuſtom, and 
think young men fools for following cuſtom more than rea- 
ſon. This makes 'em always grumbling and out of humour. 

175. Multi ferunt anni venientes.] Anni venientes, the 
coming years; the years preceding the virile age. Anni re- 
cedentes, the returning years; the years going back towards 
old age and death : the former were always reckon'd by the 
ancients by addition, the latter by ſubſtraction. See the 
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5th Ode of the 2d Book. The French have an expreſſion 
like the recedentes of the ancients, for they ſay of a perſon 
who is declining in years, he is ſur ſon retour, upon his return, 

176. Neforte ſeniles mandentur juveni partes.) The man- 
ners and paſſions which attend each age, ſhou'd be carefully 
ſtudy d, to prevent confounding them. 

178. Semper in adjunftis aevoque morabimur aptis.] Ad- 
junfta ae vo, every thing that neceſſarily attends the age. Ap- 
ta ae vo, every thing proper to it. The ſame may be apply'd 
to ſex, country, quality, and whatever elſe diſtinguiſhes 
mankind. As in 8 XVIth Chapter of Ariſtotle's Art of 
Poetry. 

179. Aut igitur res in ſcenis, aut acta refertar.] W 
tick poems conſiſt of Repreſentation and Recital. By Re- 
preſentation every thing i is brought on the ſtage that ought 
to be expos'd to the view of the ſpectators. By Recital he's 
inform'd of every thing he ought not to ſee, 'Tis the ſame 
with Epick Poetry. 

180. Segnius irritant animos.] What we ſee touches us 
more than what we hear, and the eyes are more incredulous 
than the ears. A Poet therefore ſhou'd take care not to keep 
dehind the ſcenes what he ought to expoſe on the ſtage, and 
not to expoſe what wou'd ſhock the ſpectators. 

181. Oculis fidelibus.} Faithful eyes. Faithful, which like 
a looking-glaſs render the object ſuch as they receive it, 
whoſe teſtimony is to be credited, 

182. Et quae ipſe ſibi tradit ſpectator.] A happy expreſſi- 
on; in Repreſentation, the ſpectator learns by himſelf what 
paſſes. In Recital he learns it only from the Reciter; in the 
one he forms what idea of it he pleaſes, in the other, he 
can form only what idea the Reciter pleaſes to give him. 

Non tamen intus digna geri.] A Poet mult never expoſe any 
thing that's incredible and cruel. 

184. Facundia praeſens.) The recital of an actor preſent 
Facundia, becauſe the recital ought to be pompous and pa- 
thetick, as that of the death of Oreſtes in the Electra. 


X 
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185. Nec pueros coram populo Medea trucidet.) Some have 
thought Horace here does not condemn all murders upon the 
ſtage, only horrible ones, as that of a mother killing her 
children; nay it has been endeayour'd to be prov'd, that 
murders may be expos'd with ſucceſs from the practice of X(- 
chylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. Aſchylus in his Ceopho- 
res, kills Agamemnon, Prometheus, and Clytemneſtra, on 
the ſtage. Sophocles does the ſame in his Electra, where O- 
reſtes kills his mother. And Euripides in his Alceſte, who 
kills her on the ſtage. But this does not at all excuſe the defi- 
ling it with blood. Neither are theſe allegations of thoſe that 
defend it true. Agamemnon is not kill'd,in ſight of the audi- 
ence, for the chorus, who hear his cries in the palace, re- 
ſolve to enter to his aſſiſtance; and Prometheus is carried off 
by a tempeſt, which cloſes the ſcene, Scaliger is ſtrangely 
miſtaken in this; eſpecially as to Clytemneſtra, for ſhe's ſo 
far from be ing kill'd in view of the ſpectators, that Oreſtes 
bids her follow him, that he may kill her near the body pf . 
giſthus. In Sophocles, Oreſtes's mother is in the palace when 
ſhe is kill'd, as appears plainly by what Electra fays to her 
deliverers, upon their re-entring the ſtage with their hands 
bloody. True, Alceſte in Euripides does die on the ſtage, 
But ſhe pines away; her woman cries out, ſhe languiſhes, 
* ſhe dies away with ſickneſs.” She was not wounded be- 
hind the ſcenes. She dy'd, but was not kill'd on the ſtage. 
In Sophocles, Ajax is ſaid to be kill'd on the ſtage, which is 
a miſtake too; for the Poet has with very great addreſs plac'd 
a wood at the end of it, in which Ajax is murder'd, the ſpec- 
tators not ſecing it. Horace here puts Medea and Atreus for 
all ſorts of Tragick ſtories. For murders cannot be allowed 
on the ſtage, let *em be of what nature ſoever. None but bad 
Poets, who had not genius enough to move by the narration, 
have introduc'd bloody ſpectacles. Medea is a very fine fable 
for a tragedy. Horace docs not condemn it, but her killing 


her children in publick. Seneca however breaks this rule in 
his Medea, 
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18. Aut bumana palam coquat exta nefarius Atreus. This 
N ſtory is, Atreus, who ſerv'd up his nepheus to his brother 
" IU Thycſtes their father, for a ſupper. *Tis thought Sophocles 
Y wrote upon it, as did the Roman Poet Accius, who directlly 
'" WW zvoided what Horace forbids here. 

MN 187. Aut in avem Progne.] He ſpeaks now of other in- 
%; cidents that ſhou'd not be expos'd; ſuch as wou'd be as ridi- 


* culous to ſee as agreeable to read. Of this kind are all Meta- 
morphoſes. For inſtance, Progne into a ſwallow, Philomel 
fi- Ml. . a ka 
into a nightingale, and the like. In Epick Poetry, they may 
My be brought in by narration. As the metamorphoſes of Ulyſ- 
ſes's ſhip into ſtone, and Eneas's into nymphs, in Homer 
and Virgil. 
1 188. Quodcungue oftendis mihi fic, incredulus odi.] Some 
Y Withings are to be ſhewn in tragedy, ſome to be told; if what 


* hould be told is ſhe wn, and what ſhould be ſhewn, told, 'twill 
ſpoil the poem. To ſhew what you ſhould tell is the greateſt 
I fault. Horace explains a hint of Ariſtotle's in his XVIth 


* Book, and gives the reaſon as well as the precept. For pro- 

dipies expos'd to fight are incredible. They are only tolera- 
de in narrations. | 
Se. 189. Neve minor, neu ſit quinto productior actu.] Aſcanius 
Pedianus ſays the ſame. This rule is grounded on the conſtant 
practice of the ancients. Tho? 'tis not mention'd, 'tis im- 
ge. ply'd in Ariſtotle's Art of Poetry, where he tells us. Poets 


d , 'ought to give their ſubjects not an arbitrary but a certain 
al extent.“ As their extent muſt be certain, ſo it mult be juſt, 
pec· 


which is exactly this diviſion into five acts: practis'd in all 
regular plays, as well ancient as modern. The Greeks had 
no term that ſignify'd Act, but they had another diviſion 
better than the Latins, or ours. For by marking the extent 
of tragedy in general, it mark'd alſo the different nature of 
ts parts in particular, which that of the Latins and ours do 
dot do. By dividing Tragedy into five acts, the Latin and 
modern Poets divide it into five like parts, which is vicious. 
This matter is diſcours'd of at large in the notes on the XIIth 


& I 
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Chapter of Ariitotle's Art of Poetry. If plays of five acts are 
of a juſt extent, thoſe of three are defective. Plays of three 
acts have the defect which Ariſtotle finds in little objects. 
The fight is confounded, and they are either naked of, or 
loaded with incidents. Plays of fix or ſeven acts would have 
the defect of great objects. The ſpectators would loſe the idea 
of the whole, on account of its exceſſive bigneſs, wherefore 
the juſt medium lies in the five acts. In which there's room 
for the variety of incidents neceſſary for the paſſions. Three 
acts are not to be born with in any thing but farces, which 
ſupply the places of the ſatires and exodia of the ancients, 
Five acts are ſo eſſential and neceſſary to a perfect Dramatick 
poem, that this rule is not once broken by the Greeks and 
Latins. Euripides obſerves it even in his Cyclops, a ſatirick 
play, or rather a paltoral, wherein he might have taken 
more liberty than in a regular tragedy. Yet tho” that piece con- 
fiſts of but $00 verſes, he has very exactly mark'd the di- 
viſion of five acts. Marcus Antoninus has this rule in view, 
when he compares life to a theatrical piece. He is comforting 
a young man who was dying, and anſwers him, * I have not 

« yet finiſh'd the five acts, I have play'd but three.” But in life, 
* reply*d the Emperor, three acts are a compleat play.“ Ifit 
is objected that Monſieur Racine wrote a play of three act 
tho' we muſt not accuſe him as ignorant of the rules of his 
art, we may very well conclude he did not. intend an entire- 
ly regular play. He was not willing to leave his ſtory, which 
in its ſimplicity could not eafily furniſh out five acts, and 
thought much more of preſerving the holineſs and majeſty 
of the original, than by multiplying incidents to give it 
juſt extent. 

191. Nec Deus interſit, niſi dignus vindice nodus.] The 
Tragick Poets were blam'd of old for that, when they coul 
not unravel their plots, they had recourſe to a divinity, who 
came in a machine and did it for them, as is done in the Me- 
dea of Euripides. This rule is taxen from Ariſtotle, who does 

not, however, quite exclude machines, but ſuch only as att 
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not born of the ſubject, either necciiarily or probably; and 
this is the true ſentiment of Horace, who ſays, machines 
ſhould never be made uſe of, but when the knot deſerves that 
a God:ſhould come to untie it We read in Ariſtotle, Chap, 
XVI. In the manner, as well as in the diſpolition of the 
ſubject, the Poct muſt have a regard to what's either neceſ- 
* ſary or probable, ſo that the events may happen either 
* neceſſarily or probably. From whence tis evident that 
* the unravelling the plot ought to be produc'd by the plot 
* itſelf, without making uſe of the help of a machine, as in 
the Medea.“ This relates only to Dramatick Poetry; fox 
ia the Epick, machines are abſolutely neceſſary. 

Dignus vindice nodus.] A happy expreſſion taken from the 
Roman law, which cal's a man vindicem, who ſets a ſlave at 
liberty. Thus Horace looks on an entangled piece, as a ſlave 
that ſtands in need of a God to come and ſet him at liberty. 

192. Nec quarta loqui perſona laboret.] The ancient Tra- 
gick Poets ſeldom introduc'd above two perſons ſpeaking in a 
ſcene, three were rarely to be met with, and four hardly e- 
ver. So Diomcdes writes, In Graeco Dramate fere tres per · 
ſonae ſolae agunt. But it may happen there may be occaſion 
for four to ſpeak. Monſieur D' Aubignac pretends Horace 
foes not entirely condemn the introducing a fourth perſon, 
but that a fourth perſon ſhou'd not force himſelf to ſpeak. 
The text will bear ſuch a conſtruction, and our Poets have 
added a fifth to this fourth perſon. Nay Scaliger in the ITId 
Book of his Art of Poetry, ſays, they make no ſcruple of 
bringing a fourth perſon into a ſcene.” As Ariſtophanes's 
ghoſt in the Frogs, the ſame in his Plutus and in his Birds, 
However what Scaliger ſays of Ariſtophanes does not decide 
the diſpute. For Horace talks of Tragedy, and not of Co- 
medy, in which no body queſtions a great deal more liberty 
may be taken. Tis very likely Horace's rule is ſimple, and 
without reſtriction, drawn from the common practice of the 
Greeks,andits being the moſt convenient, the moſtnatural,and 
the moſt ſafe way. Ariſtotle informs us, Aſchylus invented a 
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principal perſon, which he join'd to him who appear'd be- 
tween the ſongs of the chorus, and that Sophocles added a 
third. Nevertheleſs there are three actors to be met with in 
ſome of Æichylus's plays. See the remarks on the IVth chap- 
ter of that Philoſopher's Art of Poetry. 

193. Atoris partes chorus, officiumque virile defendat ] 
The Chorus were a company of aQors, who ſupply'd the 
place of thoſe who ought probably to be preſent at the action 
repreſented, and were concern'd in it. Tas the foundation 
of all the probability of Dramatick Poetry, which ſince it has 
Joſt its chorus has loſt at leaſt half of its veriſimility and great- 
eſt ornament, rendring our modern tragedy no more than the 
ſhadow of the ancient. The Chorus had two fuactions. For 
in the courſe of the acts, they were to join in the action and 
act a part, the Coriphaeus ſpeaking alone in the name of all 
the reſt, and after each act all the Chorus was to note the 
interval by their ſongs. Horace preſcribes here two rules for 
theſe two functions of the Chorus. The firſt is contain'd in 
this verſe, 


Actoris partes Chorus officiumque virile defendat. 


The Chorus muſt act the part of an actor, and perform the 
functions of a ſingle perſon.” Tis a tranflation or explana- 
tion of a paſſage in Ariſtotle's Art of Poetry, wherein cis ſaid, 
the Chorus muſt act the part of an actor, be one of the 
* perſons of the place, and make a part of the whole. The 
ſecond function is contain'd in the following remarks. 

194. Neu quid medios intercinat actus, quod non propoſito 
conducat.] What the Chorus ſung between the acts to mark 
the intervals: which ſong Horace will have to agree with the 
ſubject, that is, be taken from it, and help to the forwarding 
it. Ariſtotle ays, Sophocles and Euripides ſhould be imitated 
in this; and thoſe who do otherwiſe, inſerta canunt, ſing in- 
ſerted ſongs, as ſuitable to one tragedy as another. Sopho- 
cles is the true model for the conſtitution of chorus's: Euri- 
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pides was ſometimes deficient in this, tho? Scaliger prefers his 
conduct to Sophocles's; Ariſtophanes blames Euripides for 
it, in his Acharnenſes, * and thofe, ſays be, who compoſe 
© his Chorus ſtand there like fools:? upon which the ſcholiaſt 
makes this judicious remark, * Ariſtophanes in this verſe 
' laughs at Euripides for introducing Chorus's that do not 
ſing things agreeable to the ſubject, but ſtories ow are fo- 
' reign to it, as in his Phoenicians.” 

196. Ille bonis faveatque.] In theſe ſix verſes Horace tells 
us. what was the buſineſs of the Chorus: Scaliger forgets a 
great deal of it. The Chorus always took the part of honeſt 
men; the theatre was then the ſchool of piety and juſtice 
better taught there than in the temples. Et cancilietur amicis. 
Some have read et conſilietur amicis, to give counſel to its 
friends: that was indeed one of the duties of the Chorus; 
but I queſtion whether there are any inſtances of conſiliari, 
to expreſs giving counſel; till I meet with one I will rather 
chooſe to read et concilietur amicis, that is, it join'd with its 
friends, and ſupported their intereſts. 

197. Et regat iratos.] As in Oedipus, the Chorus endea- 
yours to moderate that Prince's choler againſt Tireſias, and 
Tireſias's againſt him. 

Et amet peccare timentes.] The Chorus was ſo religious 
that it always declar'd for the innocent againſt the guilty. 

198. Ille dapes laudet menſae brevis.) The Chorus of 
Tragedy may bave frequent occaſions to commend ſobriety, 
one of the principal moral virtues. 

199. Ille ſalubrem, juſtitiam, legeſque.] The Chorus of 
Oedipus furniſhes us with wonderful examples of what Hor 
race writes on this ſubject. 

Et apertis otia portis.] As in that fine Chorus of n 
when addreſſing to the Queen of Peace, it ſays, 


Queen of Riches, happy Peace, 
Faireſt of the Goddeſſes ; 
With what impatience have Iwaited. 
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How long expected you in vain? 
IJ fear old age will now deſtroy me 
Before I ſvall behold your beauty, 
Before your dances I behold 
So full of grace, before I ſee 
Your crowns, your feaſts, and hear your ſongs. 


200. Ille tegat commiſſa.] The moſt eſſential qualities of 
the Chorus, are fidelity and ſecrecy, without which all veri- 
ſimility is loſt, and the poem ſpoil'd. "Theſe qualities depend 
on the Poet's addreſs, who ought ſo to chooſe his Chorus, 
that its own intereſt may engage it to conceal what it is in- 
truſted with, and to take care, that in concealing it, it does 


nothing againſt its duty. Euripides has committed a fault of 


this kind in his Medea, who tho' a ſtranger at Corinth, con- 
trives the death of her rival the King of Corinth's daughter, 
as alſo that of the King, and afterwards to kill her own chil. 
dren, tells the Chorus, compos'd of Corinthian women, the 
King's ſubjects, her deſign, and yet they are ſo faithful to 
this foreigner, that they do not diſcover it to their naturil 
Prince. The Chorus, *tis true, muſt be faithful, but with- 
out violating the laws of Nature, or the laws of God: the fi. 
delity of the Corinthian women to Medea is criminal; the 
Greek Scholiaſt endeavours to excuſe it, by ſaying, that the 
Corinthian women being free, declar*d for juſtice, as Chorus“ 
ought to do, which excuſe is ridiculous and impious; and 
the fame Furipides, who has made this Corinthian Chorus 
ſo faithful, when it ſhould not have been ſo. makes the Cho- 
rus of Creuſa's waiting women in ION, fail in their fidelity to 
Xuthus, and reveal her huſband's ſecret to their miſtreſs, tho 
he had commanded them, on pain of death, not to do it. 
Horace's rule is, indeed, not ſo general, but it may admit of 
ſome exception; but I can much leſs forgive Euripides for 
the treachery committed in Iphigenia in Tauris; the Cho- 
rus is compoſed of Grecian women, and this Princeſs beggs 
them to tell no body of her plot to carry off the ſtatue of 
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Diana, promiſing to take them with here The women are 
faithful to her, and yet ſhe flies away alone with Oreſtes, and 
abandons them to the rage of Thoas, who would certainly 
have ſeverely puniſh'd them, had not Minerva come to their 
deliverance. 

201. Ut redeat miſeris, abeat fortuna ſuperbit.] A neceſ- 
ſary conſequence of the juſtice and piety of the Chorus; the 
ancietts blame Euripides, becauſe his Chorus's are not always 
ſo much concern'd as they ought to be, for the unhappy. 
Sophocles never err'd once in this particular. 

202. Tibia non ut nunc, orichalco vincta.] The eighteen 
following verſes are obſcure. After having ſpoken of the 
Chorus's in Tragedy, he ſpeaks of the changes that had hap- 
pen'd in the muſick, and the verſe, and the better to explain 
it, makes uſe of a very juſt example, ſaying, that as the Cho- 
rus's of the Roman plays, which were at firſt plain, with one 
very little flute, and without any ornament, chang'd the tone 
when the Roman people began to be more powerful and rich, 
riches and luxury having introdnc'd the ſame change in verſe 
and muſick, as in manners; ſo the ſame thing happen'd to 
the Chorus of the Greek tragedies, the muſiek of which was 
at firſt as plain as the verſe, but by degrees it became more 
harmonions and ſtrong, and the meaſure of the verſe was ac- 
commodated to the muſick; in which meaſure they ſoon imi- 
tated the dignity and majeſty of the oracles. 

Orichalco vincta.] 'Opi xaxxov, Orichalk, a ſort of moun- 
tꝛin copper, what we now-a-days call braſs : the ancients 
eſteem'd it ſo much, that for a long time they preferr'd it 
to gold itſelf: as in the Ild chapter of the XXXIVth Book 
of Pliny: Virgil puts it with gold, ſpeaking of Turnus's 
cuiraſs. Thoſe who took it for a natural metal, half gold, 
and half copper, did not remember Ariſtotle's obſervation, 
that nature produces no ſuch ſort of metal. 

Tubaeque aemula.) The flute was brought by degrees to 
ſuch a pitch, that it equal'd the trumpet, and was then us'd 
in the Chorus's of tragedies, 


Y 
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203. Sed tenuis ſimplexgue.] Tenuis oppos'd to tubae ae. 
mula; ſimplex to orichalco vincta. 

Foramine paucs adſpirare choris erat utilis.) Having few 
holes, proper for the Chorus's of Tragedy, which do not re- 
quire ſounding muſick. The old Commentator, ſays Varro, 
in the IIId Book of the Latin Tongue, which is loſt, ſaid he 
had ſeen one of the ancient flutes with but four holes. 

204. Adſpirare choris erat utilis.] A little flute is ſufficient 
for a Chorus, firſt, becauſe the muſick ſhould be ſoft, loud 
muſick not agreeing with the ſeatimeats the Chorus ought to 
have, as pity, tenderneſs, &c. and ſecondly, becauſe the the- 
atres were then very little, and not much frequented. 

206. Qus ſane populus numerabilis utpote par uns.] Horace 
lays down four reaſons why the Romans were at firſt no 
fonder of theatrical repreſentations : as 1. they were but few 
in number, 2. they were wiſe. 3. they were pious, and 4. 
they were modeſt. Monſieur le Fevre will have it, that the 
firſt deſtroys all the reſt. If the play-houſes were empty, be- 
cauſe there were few people to fill them, what necd we at- 
tribute it to their piety or wiſdom? he therefore corrected 
the text parcus, thrifty, for parvus, ſmall; which reading 
is not juſt: Horace oppoſes parvus, to agros extendere, and 
latior murus, as he oppoſes the three other epithets, wiſe, pi- 
ous, and modeſt, to vinoque diurno placari genius, to the diſ- 
ſolute manners which reign'd ſoon after on feſtival days; 
. beſides, the word parcus, thrifty, which Monſieur le Fevre 
would read inſtead of parvus, ſmall, cannot come in here on 
any account, ſince the people did not pay any thing at the 
theatre, the Magiſtrates defraying the charge. 

208. Poſtquam coe pit agros extendere victor.] When their 
victories oblig'd the Romans to extend the compaſs of their 
walls, to admit the nations they had ſubdu'd, then luxury 
and riches alter'd the verſe and muſick of the Chorus's, from 
ſimplicity to pomp. 

209. Vinoque diurno placari Genius feſtis impune diebus.) 
Twas not lawful for the firſt Romans to debauch by day- 
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light, even not on feſtivals; placari genius, ſooth their Geni- 
us: a happy expreſlion for the mirth of wine and good 
company. 

211. Acceſſit numeriſque, modiſque licentia major.] They 
gave themſelves full liberty to alter the verſe and muſick, 
from a ſoft and ſimple, to a lofty and diverſify'd tone. 

212. Indofius quid enim ſaperet.) Horace attributes the 
variety and wantonneſs, which were added to poetry and 
muſick, to the ignorance, lazineſs, rudeneſs, and vileneſs 
of the villagers admitted by the Romans into their body. So- 
crates and Plato, are of opinion, that wanton muſick pro- 
ceeds from the ignorance of the mind, and the corruption 
of the heart. 

Liberque laborum.] Lazy, and in repoſe after the vintage 
and harveſt. 

213. Urbano confu ſus, turpis honeſto?] The rudeneſs and 
debauchery of the villagers, prevail'd over the gentility and 
ſeverity of the Romans. 

214. Sic priſcae motumque et luxuriam addidit arti.) The 
players on the flute added movement and wantonneſs to the 
ancient art, which was before chaſte and ſevere. Motus an- 
ſwers to numeris, in the 2 11th verſe, and luxuria to modus. 
Pliny ſays, * while they made uſe of ſimple muſick, but af- 
ter the variety and wantonneſs of ſong were added to it,“ 
which is taken from the IVth Book of Theophraſtus's Hiſ- 
tory of Plants. Plato tells us, the variety in muſick produc'd 
intemperance. 

215. Traxitque vagus per pulpita veſtem.] Dreſs, as well 
as muſick, was corrupted : the muſicians wore their robes 
with long trains, only us'd by the Greeks; in tragedies they 
call'I them Syrma, as in Julius Pollux. Vagus relates to the 
motion of the Chorus, in ſinging the Strophees and Anti- 
ſtrophees. 

216. Sic etiam fidibus voces crevere ſeveris.] The appli- 
cation of the example. As our muſick and poetry chang'd 
as our people aggrandiz d themſelves ; ſo did alſo the Grecian 


* 
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lyre, from a plain to a lofty tone: Cicero, in his IId Book 
De Legibus, ſpeaks of the ſeverities of the ancient muſick: 
antiqua muſicae ſeveritas. 

Fidibus.] Horace aſſures us the ancient Greek Tragedy 
made uſe of the lyre; and indeed the lyre was us'd a lon 


time. Sophocles play'd on it in his tragedy of Thamyris. 


217. Et tulit eloquium inſolitum facundia praeceps.] The 


verſes of the Greek Chorus, like thoſe of the Latin, under- 


went the ſame change as the muſick; inſtead of plainneſs an 
extravagance of language was affected, little different from 
that of the prieſts in pronouncing their oracles. Horace here 
falls on the Greek Tragick Poets, who are very often bom. 
baſt, and affecting the Sublime, ſwell into fuſtian, in imita- 


tion of the Prieſts. Heinſius is very much miſtaken in this 


paſſage. 
Facundia praeceps.] The epithet praeceps, is enough to 


| ſhew us, that Horace is cenſuring and not commending : fa- 


cundia praeceps is a bold raſh eloquence, the Rhetoricians call 
it meteora, and Quintilian, praecipitia. Longinus oppoſes it 
to the ſublime. ? Twas ſaid of Æſchylus, ſublimis uſque ad vi. 
tium. | 

218. Utiliumgue ſagax rerum et divina futuri.] Heinſius 
is out again here: Horace, as he pretends, is ſhewing how 
tragedy came to its perfection; whereas he is not talking of 
tragedy in general, but of the Chorus, and ſhews how it came 
to be corrupted: one of the functions of the Chorus was to 
comfort the afflited, which ought to be perform'd with a 
noble ſimplicity ; but from giving advice, the poets, in time, 
gave entirely into Propheſy, as the chorus of Æſchylus: A- 
gamemnon ſays, I propheſy without miſſion and without 
wages. Horace here condemns the bombaſt diction, and 
the obſcurity of the chorus's. 

220. Carmine qui tragico vilem certavit ob hircum.] He 
now ſpeaks of the Satyrick Poetry of the Greeks; a ſort of 
poetry between comedy and tragedy : Horace ſeems here to 
attribute the invention of it to Theſpis: he who diſputcd 
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che prize of Tragedy, ſoon produc'd Satyrs;* but there are 
two reaſons againſt this opinion: the firſt is, we read no 
where of Theſpis's Satyrick Pieces; and the ſecond, that 
the diſputes for the prize of tragick poetry were not in uſe in 
Theſpis's time, as Plutarch informs us in the life of Solon. 
Suidas is poſitive that Pratinas was the inventor of Satyrs. 
He liv'd a few years after the death of Theſpis; tis there- 
fore likely Horace means him, and that this poet, after hav- 
ing diſputed the prize of Tragedy, in a very little while wrote 
dat yrs. 

Tragico carmine certavit.] The diſputes of the prize of 
tragick poetry were by the poets producing their pieces to 
be play'd in publick : *tis plain by this paſſage, that theſe 
diſputes were more ancient than the invention of Satyrs, 

Ob bircum.) The Poet who obtain'd the prize had a goat 
for his reward; it being the uſual ſacrifice to Bacchus, who 
preſided over Tragedy; and fone will have it Tragedy 
takes its name from this very goat, rpaywl1a, the ſong of 
the goat.” 

221. Agreſies Satyros nudavit.] Shew'd Satyrs naked, 
and without diſguiſe, that is, bad ſatyrick pieces play'd, 
wherein ſatyrs compos'd the Chorus, with father Silenus at 
their head: Demetrius Phalereus ſays, *no body can ever 
form a tragedy, wherein rallery and laughter may be in- 
* troduc'd; for he would then write a ſatyr.“ There's but 
one remaining of all the ſatyrick pieces of the ancients, 
which is the Cyclops of Euripides, and that's ſufficient to 
juſtify what Horace has written of them; he ſays Agreſtes 
Satyros, as Euripides faid of the Cyclops, xda d ſpogdlæ. 

222. Et aſper incolumi gra vitate jocum tentavit.] He en- 
deavour'd to bring rallery and pleaſantry into ſatyriek pie- 
ces, without offending the gravity of tragedy: the Poet 
muſt always remember he is writing a ſort of tragedy, and 
have a care of falling into mean rallery, which is only ex- 
cuſable in comedy. Tiberius in the Cyclops rallies Ulyſſes, 
and yet preſerves the gravity of tragedy, * I know this 
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* famous prater, this noble ſprig of Siſyphus.” Horace uſes 
the word aſper, ſbarp, to expreſs its rallery. 

223. Ulecebris erat et gratd novitate morandus ſpeftator.) 
He attributes the origin of ſatyrs to the audience's deſire of 
novelty : Diomedes, and Marius Victorinus, have ſaid the 
ſame thing. Satyros induxerunt ludendi cauſa, jocandique, ut 
mul ſpedtator inter res Trayicas ſeriaſque, Satyrorum quoque 


Jocis et luſibus deleflaretur. The Poets however had a more 


uleful and ſpecious pretence for it: tragedy was at firſt only 
a Chorus, who ſung the praiſes of Bacchus; actors were 
afterwards introduc'd, and ſcenes and acts plac'd between 
their ſongs; Tragedy became fo alter'd at laſt, that the 
Chorus was almoſt loſt in it, inſomuch, that it was a ſaying, 
it makes not at all for Bacchus. The people were not for 
aboliſhing a good old cuſtom ; and the Poets, in honour of 
Bacchus, and to give them ſatisfaction, reſolv'd to eſtabliſh 
the ancient Chorus, and in ſuch an agreeable manner, that it 
ſhould be improv'd by the addition of pleaſantry; this was 
the origin of Satyrs, wherein the Chorus ** the prai- 
ſes of Bacchus. 

224. Fundtuſque ſacris, et . et exlex.] The three rea- 
ſons for the invention of ſomething to divert the audience. 
1. They offer'd a ſacrifice, in which there was no want of 
meat and wine. 2. They drank chearfully at that feſtival. 
3. They were for any thing frolickſom and extravagant. 

225. Verum ita riſores, ita commendare dicaces.} Tho? on 
thoſe feſtivals the people were diſorderly, their vicious taſtes 
mult not be humour'd with impudeut Satyrs they muſt be 
half ſerious to correct thoſe vicious taſtes, and half pleaſant 
to be ſuited to the feſtival: it may be objected, how comes it 
Horace lays down rules for the Satyrick pieces of the Greeks, 
of what uſe could theſe rules be to the Romans? in anſwer, 
Horace preſcrib'd thoſe rules, becanſe the Romans imitated 
the Satyrs in their Attellanes, as in Diomedes. There's a 
third fort of Roman plays call'd Attellanes, from Attella, 
* city ia Tuſcany,where they began, which in their ſubject 
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and rallery are entirely like the ſatyrick pieces of the 
Greeks; the only difference being, in the latter, Satyrs or 
other ridiculous actors were introduc'd, as Autolycus, Bur- 
ris, &c. and in the Attellanes, obſcene actors, as Marcus: if 
Diomedes is not miſtaken, his Perſonae obſcenae are the ſame 
Horace calls Satyrs; but Voſſius pretends it ſhould be read 
| perſonae oſcae, Oſcan or Tuſcan actors; obſcene perſons be- 
ing rather in the Mimes than in the Attellanes: by what 
' I Horace ſays, 'tis unqueſtionable that there were Satyrs, and 
us doubtleſs out of one of them Marcus Victorinus took that 
5 verſe, 
: 


, Agite, fugite, quatite Satyri. 


Perhaps, inſtead of Tuſcan actors, the Romans afterwards in- 
troduc'd Satyrs into theſe Attellanes. This paſſage to be 
clear ſhould run thus: * in our Attellane plays we have imi- 
' tated the Satyrick Tragedies of the Greeks ; but tho? the 
' occaſions on which they are play'd be ſtill the ſame, and the 
people arc no leſs mad, yet we ought not to conform to 
their vitious appetites; we ſhould give em ſome of thoſe 


e. nullying and poignant Satyrs, and make em paſs, &c. bring 
fem into vogue, Commendare.” 
l. 


226. Ita vertere ſeria ludo.] This paſſage ſignifies turn- 
ing ſerious things into gay, playing Satyrick ſcenes after 
Tragical: asin Greece, and Attellanes after Tragedics as in 


es Rome. 


be 227. Ne guicumgue Deus, quicumque adhibebitur Heros. ] 
at I Gods, Kings, and Heroes were repreſented in the Attellanes, 
It 4 well as the Satyrick pieces. Diomedes is therefore miſtaken 
„ WW when he ſays, * Satyrick Poctry is with the Greeks a Thea- 
r. tical performance, in which the Tragick Poets have not 
ed introduc'd Kings and Heroes, but Satyrs to rally and be 
SA 


merry.“ The principal actor in Euripides's Cyclops is 
la, Wilyſes, 


228, Regali conſpefiys in auro nuper et oſtro.] The Greek 
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Poets, when the prize of Tragedy was diſputed, had com- 
monly four Tragedies repreſented, the laſt of which was a 
Satyrick piece. The four were term'd Tetralogy, and were 
written on the ſame ſubject as Ulyſſes, Achilles, Oreſtes, &c. 
They had the ſame name, the heroes of the play: the Oreſ- 
tiade of Æſchylus is ſo call'd, to expreſs the four Tragedies 
written on the adventures of Oreſtes. There were alſo Te- 
tralogies, where the four pieces were written on different ſub. 
jets: we read ofa Tetralogy of Euripides, which conſiſted 
of four plays, on ſo many different fables; as the Medes, 
the Philoctetes, the Dictys, and the Reapers ; but thoſe that 
were on the adventures of the ſame Hero were moſt cſteem'd, 
as being moſt difficult. In the Frogs of Ariſtophanes, Euri- 
pides bids Aſchylus * rehearſe the firſt prologue of his Oreſ. 
* tiade.” The Romans had no Tetralogies: they wrote a 
Tragedy, and an Attellane, on the ſame Hero; the ſame 
actor appear'd in both; for which reaſon Horace carefully 
recommends to the Poet ſo to order it, that the Hero who 
was ſeen deckt in gold and purple, Nuper, in the firſt play, 
the Tragedy, might not dwindle in the (ſecond, the,Attellane, 
to a comick character: in a word, the Hero in the Attellane 
ſhould keep the Middle, between the Sublime of Tragedy and 
the Meanneſs of Comedy: the Romans had ſonething like 
Tetralogies, they had three plays acted, one after another, on 
the ſame ſubject; the firſt a real Tragedy; the ſecond the 
Attellane ; the third a Satyr or Exode, a kind of Farce of one 
act; they were all acted in the ſame cloaths, with the ſame 
maſk, and by the ſame Actors; there were alſo the Tabers 
naria, Tavern Pieces, more decent than the Exodes. 
Nuper.] This proves, that the ſame actor play'd in the 
Attellane, as play'd in the Tragedy: Plautus tells us as 
much in the prologue to his Menechmes, Haec urbs Epidon- 
num eſt, &c. This city ſhall be Epidamnum, during this 
piece; when we play another it ſhall be another city, after 
the ſame manner as we change the band of players; for 
the ſame actor is ſometimes a ſlave, ſometimes a merchant, 
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(ſometimes a young man, ſometimes an old one, ſometimes 
a beggar, ſometimes a king, &c.? St. Jerome has a fine com- 
pariſon on this changing of our parts in the ſcene of life, 

229. Migret in obſcuras humili ſermone tabernas.) The 
Tabernaria was ſo call'd, becauſe there were taverns on the 
ſage: Feſtus ſays of em, Viris excellentibus hamiles permix- 
ti, ut ſunt plagiarii, ſervi Cauponae. People of quality were 
jumbled in them with the rabble. The dialogue was low. 
Voſſius pretends Plautus's Amphytrion is one of theſe pie- 
es, in which neither gods nor heroes were ever introJuc'd ; 
for Horace ſays, the hero of the Attellane ought not to imi- 
ate the vulgar language of the Tavern Piece. 

231. Effutire laeves indigna Tragoedia verſus.) Horace 
ſpeaks of the Attellane, which was in ſuch eſteem, that thoſe 
who play'd in it were not rank'd with the comedians; when 
they play'dill they were not oblig'd to unmaſk on the ſtage, 
the others were: they did not loſe their pay, and were al- 
low'd to liſt in the armies; wherefore mean and low verſes 
vere unworthy ſo grave and honourable a poem as the Attel - 
lane, 

232. Ut feſtis matrona moveri juſſa diebus.] An admirable 
deſcription of the characters of the ſatyrs introduc'd in theſe 
Attellanes; they ſhould not be ſaucy and impudent like com- 
mon Satyrs, nor ſolemn and reſery'd like Stoicks, but gay 
and pleaſant; in a word, an Attellane ſhould imitate a modeſt 
voman, who does not make profeſſion of dancing, yet dan- 
ces on feſtival-days, in obedience to religion and cuſtom, 
Luripides's Satyrs, in the Cyclops, are juſt ſuch as Horace 
&ſcribes em, and keep the Mean he recommends. 

Matrona moveri juſſa.] Young women were commonl 
choſen for the dances in honour of the gods. Marry'd wo- 
men danc'd on the feaſt of the great goddeſs, by order of the 
Pontiffs; wherefore Horace uſes the word Juſſa. 

234. Non ego inornata et dominantia nomina ſolum verba- 
due. A Poet who writes Attellancs ſhould not neglect his 
ſyle, nor give every thing its name without a turn: Domi- 
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nantia verba, Proper Names; he calls them eiguing, be- 
cauſe they are properly maſters of the things they ſignify ; 
the Greeks term'd them Rye, Maſters. In Euripides's Cy. 
clops, Silenus ſpeaking to Ulyſſes and his companions, ſays, 
now you have get young Helen again, have not you all 
© careſt her a little, ſince ſhe loves ſo much to change her 
*hutband** which is modeſt for a Silenus ia his cups: Horace 
would correct the licentiouſneſs of the Satyrick . of 
his time. 

235. Satyrorum ſcriptor.] If I were to write Satyr, for 
Satyrick pieces. 

236. Nec fic enitar tragico differre colori.] The Satyrick 
pieces ſhauld keep the exact Mean between the tragick and 
the comick ſtyle; but the Poet ſhould not be always ſo afraid 
of the tragick, as to make Silenus in an Attellane talk like 
a Footman ina Comedy; Silenus is a perſon who may ſpeak 
nobly, as he does in Euripides's Cyclops. 

Tragico colori. He takes the metaphor from painting, and 
calls the different Styles, Colours; the colouring of Tragedy 
muſt be preferv'd in the Attellanes. 

237. Dravuſne loguatur an audax Pythias.) Davus was a 
footman in Menander's and Terence's comedies. Pythias a 
ſervant-maid in a comedy of Lucilius's, who cheated old di- 
mon of his money. Horace ſpeaking of the comick ſtyles, 
uſes a comick term, emuncto Simone emungere is in the low 
ſty le, emunxi argento ſenes. 

239. An cuſtos famvluſque Dei Silenus.] All the ancients 
rep eſent Silenus as a wrinkled old man, bald, and flat- nos d. 
with a long beard; they make him governor and foſter- 
father of Bacchus. Or heus begins his hymns to him thus, 
Hear me thou venerable foſter- father of Bacchus. 

240. Ex noto ſictum carmen ſeguar.] The Attellane Poets, 
as well as the comick, invented their ſubject as they pleas . 
Horace condemns this practice, and ſays, he would take the 
ſubje& of his Attellane, as well as his Tragedy, from ſome 

known ſtory; as there ought to be no difference in this be- 


eident 
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e- W tween a trag cd and an Arteitane. Euripides took the ſtory 
; Nef his Cyclops from the Odyſſey. 


2 241. Ut ſili quivis ſperet ide, ſudet multum fruſtrague la- 


s. ¶ het.] 'Tis difficult to obſerve nature and veriſimility in 


invented ſtories; difficile eff proprie communia dicere.] The 
ſabjeQt taken from a known ſtory appears ſo natural, that 
every one believes he could do as much himſelf. 

242. Tantum ſeries juncturaque pollet.) Horace is talking 
of the diſpoſition of the jubject, and affirms, that when a ſub- 
ject taken from a known (tory, ſuch as Ulyſſes, Oreſtes, &c. 
is well concerted, and well adjuſted, it deceives all the world, 
who think nothing fo eaſy; whereas in truth, as Quintilian 
kys of cloquence, nothing is harder, than what every one 
imagines he could have done himſelf; the Poet invents in- 
eidents, but applies them to a known ſtory, of which he 
makes one probable Whole, by that ingenious connection 
Horace cails junfturam. - 


and 243+ Tantum de medio ſumptis accedit honoris.] So many | 


edy charms are there in known ſubjects. De medio ſumpta, ſub- 
ecis that are in every one's hands, ſuch as the adventures of 

as a Uyſſes, of one of which Euripides form'd the ſtory of his 

as a Wl Cyclops. 

Si- 244. Sylvis deducti caveant me judice Fauni.] The Poets 

les, of his time were apt to forget, that the ſatyrs and fauns were 

low Wl the inhabitants of the woods. 

245. Nec velut innati triviis ac pent forenſes, aut nimium.] 
ents Wl The two extremities he recommends to them to avoid, not 
>s'd, Je make their Satyrs too polite, nor too rude; politeneſs 
ter- ¶ ud brutality reign in cities, in the country ſimplicity, which 
hus, i the mean between brutality and politeneſs. 

246. Nimium teneris juvenentur verſibus.] Horace has 
vets, WW 2in'd the word Juvenari, to expreſs the Greek word y,aycu= 
25d. N b, juveneſcere, to grow young.“ Satyrs ſhould not ſay 
things too ſoft and tender; ſuch as young men ſay in cities, 
_ hen they make love: this would be too polite for them: 
"oY Z 2 
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Euripides has fallen into this fault in his Cyclop, where the 
Chorus ſays between the third and fourth acts, 


Happy the man who gives a looſe to joy, 
Near the pure ſpring where grows the lovely vine, 
And in his boſom hugs a beauteous nymph, 
Happy the man with eſſences perfum'd, 
That in his arms a charming maid enfolds, 
As ſaft and wanton as ſbe's fair. 


All Euripides's care to mix ſome ſavage words here and 
there, as uraſyaaitoy, to hug under his arm-pits,” does not 
take ſo much off of its politeneſs, but that it is ſtill too affected 
for a ſatyr. 

2 47. Aut immunda crepent.] They muſt not talk obſcene- 
Iv. like town-rakes: Euripides's ſatyrs are very modeſt, 
Virgil has alſo obſerv'd this precept, in his VIth Eclogue, 
Where he makes Silenus ſay, 


Carmina quae vultis cognoſcite : carmina vobis, 
Huic aliud mercedis erit. 


Hear the verſes you aſk of me, the verſes are for you; and 
* as for her, the nymph Aegle,ſhe ſhall have another reward. 
A wanton thing cannot be ſaid with more modeſty. Where 
there is not this deceney, the pieces are Mimes, and not 
Attellanes, Cicero writes to Papyrius, who had rally'd him 
a little too cynically : * I now come to your rallery, where- 
in after the Poet Accius's Oenomaus, you have play'd not 
the true Attellane, as was heretofore the cuſtom, but the 
* true Mime, as is the cuſtom now-a-days.“ This paſſage in 
the IXth Book, Epiſtle the XVIth, has been ill interpreted. 
Cicero complains that the Poets of his time, in their Attel- 
lane pieces, fell into the obſcenity of the Mimes. The civil 


war had introduc'd this abuſe, which Horace wou'd have re- 
form'd, 


8 
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Tenominioſaque difta.] I have rendred it · rude Affronts. 
Satyrs ſhould not be guilty of the foul language which is in 
towns. "Euripides's ſatyrs ſay nothing rude to Ulyſſes. 

248. Duibus eſt equus, et pater, et res.] Quibus eft equus. 
© Thoſe who have a horſe kept at the publick expence.” 
The Knights. Quibas eſt pater, thoſe who have fathers.” 
The Nobles, the Patricians. Suibus eft res, * thoſe that have 
wealth, ' and are neither knights nor nobles. 

249. Nec, ſi quid frifti ciceris probat aut nucis emtor.] He 
who buys fry'd peaſe, or fry'd nuts; meaning the populace, 
who us'd to buy them at Rome. 

251. Syllaba longa brevi ſubjefta.) He comes now to 
ſpeak of the verſe of tragedy. He had given a hint of it in 
the Both verſe. 

252. Pes citus.] The Iambick is one ſhort, and one long; 
the ſhort foot being firſt occaſions its ſwiftneſs. Terentiauus 
has thus explain 'd it in Iambick verſe, 


Adeſto iambe praepes et tui tenax 
Vigoris, adde concitum celer pedem. 


 Unde etiam trimetris accreſcere juſſit nomen iambeis, quum 
ſenos.] Tho' the lambick verſe conſiſts of fix feet, yet tis 
call'd Trimetre, on account of its ſwiftneſs; two feet being 
join'd together in ſcanning it. The ſhort feet make it ſa 
eaſy. Thus inſtead of meaſuring this verſe into ſix feet, 


Adeſ j t iam I be prae | pes et | tui | tenax. 
'Tis meaſur'd into three, 
Adeſt' iam j be praepes et j tui tenax. 1 
jugatis per dipodiam binis pedibus ter feritur. Victorinus. 


Primus ad extremum ſimilis ſibi.] The firſt Iambick was 
equal and alike from one end to the other; that is, 'twas all 
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compos'd of tambicks, without the mixture of any other 
foot. 

255. Tardior ut paulo gra viorgue veniret ad aures.] The 
Poets mingled Spondees to correct the iwiftneſs of Iambicks, 
as more agrecable to the gravity and majeſty of tragedy. 
2366. Spondeos ftabiles.] He calls them Stable, as conſiſ- 
ting of two long feet, a ſupport to one another, whereas the 
Iambick limps. 

257. Non ut de ſede ſæcunda cederet aut quarta ſocialiter.] 
The lambick only yields to the Spondee the odd places in 
tragedy, as the firſt, third and fifth foot. Terentianus has 
very well explain'd this in his little treatiſe, 


At qui cothurnis regios aftus levant, &c. 


* But thoſe who take the buſkins to repreſent the adventures 
of kings, that their ſtile may the better anſwer their rat 
* pomp, make uſe of majeſtick ſounds, but keep however 
this law inviolable; let the ſecond, fourth and lait foot be 
* Iambick.”* This mixture renders the verſe niore noble. 
Tis ſtill the trimetre meaſure, the ſecond foot being an Iam- 
bick. The comic Poets, to diſguiſe their verſe, and bring it 
near to common diſcourſe, invented the tragick order, and 
put Spondees in the even places, where the tragick Pocts ad- 
mitted of the Iambick only ; were there no other difference 
but this of number, it would give the ancients a great ad- 


vantage over us, who have but one fort of verſe for comedy 


and tragedy. Tho” the words are different, the numbers are 
the ſame. Mr. Daeier is ſpeaking of his countrymen the 


French; the Engliſh have never, or very ſeldom, obſerv'd 


meaſure in their comedies, which are written in proſe, their 
tragedies ih verſe; and in this difference the ancients have 
not the ſame advantage over the Engliſh Poets, as they have 
over the French. 

258. Socialiter.] As aſſociates, to whom every thing is 
in common, 


r 
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259. Hic et in Acci nobilibas trimetris, apparet rarus, et 
Euni.] Tis ridiculous to think Hic here means the pure 
Iambick, and that Horace would praiſe Aceius and Ennius for 
making uſe of it; the pure Iambick being condemn'd in 


Tragedy. He blames Ennius and Accius for neglecting the 
mixture of Spondees aud lambicks, and making hard and 


heavy verſes, by ill placing the Spondees, or putting in too 
many of em. Nobilibus trimetris, is an irony in my opini- 
on. Voſſius is miſtaken in conſtruing hic here to be hic loci. 

260, In ſcenam miſſes magno cum pondere verſus.) Heine 
Gus did not underſtand the meaniug of this paſſage. Inſtead 
of miſſos, we mult read miſſus, according to Theodorus Mar- 
cilius's correction. Horace continues to cenſure Ennius and 
Accius, and ſays, that their verſes © puſh'd upon the ſtage 
with great weight.” Their verſes were full of Spondces, 
which made them fo heavy they could not walk of them- 
ſelves, and were pnſh'd on. \ 

262. Premit artis crimine turpi.] Servius on the Vth 
Book of the Aeneis, quotes this verſe out of Horace, 


Nec tanta in Metris veniaconceditur uti. 


«It is not permitted to take ſo much liberty in verſes.“ If 


Servius is not miſtaken, this verſe may follow immediately 
after aut Ignoratae, &c. and we may thence infer, that this 
piece of the Art of Poetry is not entire, but that ſeveral ver- 
ſes are loſt. 1 do not, however, think this verſe is Horace's. 

263. Non qui vis videt immodulata poemata judex.] Every 
one does not underſtand the number and cadence of verſe, 
and the Poets therefore meet with a fooliſh indulgence. 
He means, Accius, Ennius, and others, acqu:r'd their repu- 
tation at a cheap rate, the world being more kind than juſt 
to them. 

26 5. Idcircone wager, ſcribamque licenter?] Indulgence 
makes Poets negligent; vagari, to write at a venture, to put 
« Spondee in the ſecond foot as well as the firſt. 
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266. Tatus, et intra ſpem veniae cautus ?] It ſignifies, 
word for word, * By ſecuring I and taking precautions, 
* without expecting a pardon ;* the word Intra _— de- 
mo that we remain on this ſide. 

267. ] Vitavi denique culpam, non laudem merui.] He who 
writes regularly avoids blame, but does not deſerve praiſe. 
A man muſt do more than not be guilty of faults to merit 
applauſe. 

268. Vos exemplaria Graeca nocturna verſate manu.) Ho- 
race does not propoſe the reading the ancients to ſuch as are 
contented with avoiding faults only, but to thoſe who aim at 
perfection, which is no where to be found, except in the 
Greek authors, Thus Terentianus, 


Maurus item Duantos potui cognoſcere Graios ? &c. 


How much might I. who am an African, have learn'd of 
* the Greeks? in the ſtudy of whom conſiſts particularly the 
art of poetry. Horace recommends the Greek originals, 
Homer and Plato for the characters and the paſſions; Sopho- 
cles, Euripides, &c. for tragedy ; and Ariſtophanes for co- 
medy. 
5 — At noftri proavi Plautinos et numeros laudavere ſa- 
les.} Some pretend that Horace being the ſon of a freed-man, 
could not ſay Noſtri proavi, our Forefathers, and that it 
ſhould be Veſtri proavi, your Forefathers ; others alledge, 
that ſpeaking of the Romans in general, be might ſay Our; 
whereas, in truth, Horace is not ſpeaking himſelf, but the 
Piſo's or the Romans, who upon his ſaying, Vos exemplaria 
 Graeca, anſwer him, why do you turn us over to the 
* Greeks, have not our anceſtors recommended Plautus to 
us for his verſe and pleaſantry?ꝰ 
271. Nimis patienter utrumque ne dicam ſtulte, mirati.] 
Horace's reply to the Piſo's; * yes, your anceſtors did ad- 
*mire the pleaſantry and verſe of Plautus, but they were too 
*good-natur'd in it, not to ſay too fooliſh,* Tis certain, 
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* 


Mautus is by no means nice in his verſe, which are for that 


reaſon call'd Numeros innumeros, numbers without num 


bers,“ in the epitaph he made on himſelf, *Tis certain alſo, 
that his pleaſantry is often too flat, mean and extravagant, 
as it is ſometimes too delicate and fine. Cicero propoſes him 
as a pattern for rallery. Horace does not here oppoſe Cice- 
50's judgment in this particular, but condemns the ignorance 
of thoſe who thought Plautus excell'd alike in every thing. 
Mrs. Dacier has bandled this matter in her preface to three 
of Plautns's comedies. 

274. Legitimumque ſonum.] He calls a regular meaſure, 
; lawful Sound. He has ſaid elſewhere, Legitimum Poema. 

Digitis callemus, et aure:} Thoſe who have a nice and de- 
licate ear, when they hear good verſe beat time with their 
fingers or feet, like muſicians. Terentianus, * © uam polli- 
cis, &c. the maſters of the art are wont to mark the ca- 
* dence by ſtriking with the foot or finger. The beating 
time with the foot is moſt ancient, that with the hand was 
not known in Juvenal's time. For, ſays his commentator 
on that verſe of his, Audiat ille teſtarum crepitus, they 
© beat time with ſhells, like our caſtanets, when the Panto- 
mimes danc'd; the maſters of the chorus not beating then 
*with their hands. f 

275. Ignotum tragicae genus inveniſſe Camoenae dicitur.] 
Having treated fully of tragedy, he cames in the next place 
to comedy, which was a long time compris'd under the gene- 
ral name of tragedy. There were ſeveral tragic and comic 
Poets before Theſpis, but becauſe he was the firſt that made 
alterations of the drama, and redue'd it to form, he is look'd 
upon as the inventor of dramatick poetry; tragedy before 
Theſpis's time was only a parcel of tales in a comic (tile, 
mingled with the ſongs of a Chorus in the praiſe of Bacchus, 
Plato writes in his Minos, * tragedy is very ancient, it was 
not begun by Theipis and Phrynicus, &c,? 

276. Et plauſtris vexiſſe poemata Theſpis, quae canerent 
egerentque perunitis faecibus ora.) Some learned men have 
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imagin'd Horace is ſpeaking only of the alterations Theſpis 
made in the ancient tragedy. The firit is his carrying his 
actors about in a cart, whereas they before this ſung any 
where and any how, as it happen'd. The other is his ſmea- 
ring of em with lees of wine, whereas before they play'd _ 
without doing any thing to their faces. The chief alteration 
of all is omitted by theſe commentators, which is Theſpis's 
throwing in an actor among the Chorus to eaſe them, and 
give em a breathing time; which actor rehears'd an adven- 
ture of ſome illuſtrious perſon, which rehearſal and adven- 
ture gave riſe to the fable and perſons of the drama ; where- 
fore he ſays, quae canerent agerentque. They Sung and Acted; 
they ſang the Chorus, they acted the actor. This addition of 
one actor was doubtleſs very entertaining to the people, who 
before had been only us'd to hear the Chorus. See the IVth 
chapter of Ariſtotle's Art of Poetry. Theſe actors playing in 
a cart a fort of droll pieces, full of ſcandal, gave occaſion to 
a Greek proverb, he talks in a cart ;* for, he rails, be af- 
Fronts. 

278. Poſt hunc Perſonae pallaeque repertor honeſtae Aeſchy- 
tus.) Theſpis's alterations put Aſchylus upon making more 
conſiderable ones. He brought out his aQors with vizards; 
for Perſonae here is a vizard, and not a Perſon, He dreſs'd 
them in robes with trains; he put the buſkin on them, and 
inſtead of a cart built a.ſtage for them, changing the ſtile 
from burleſque to grave and ſerious. I wonder Horace makes 
no mention of farther alterations of his of greater conſe- 
quence; for Ariſtotle tells us he added another actor to 
Theſpis's, that he lefſen'd the ſongs of the Chorus, and in- 
vented a principal part. *Tis ſtrange that Horace ſhou'd not 
mention that improvement, and as ſtrange that Ariſtotle 
does not mention theſe alterations of Horace, in Æſchylus's 
pieces, from thoſe of Theſpis. The Poet is leſs excuſable than 
the Philoſopher, for that the latter ſpeaks of the moſt im- 
portant. 5 


Pallaegue.] What Laertius calls cob, a robe with a train. 
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279. Inſtravit pulpita tignis.) Pulpitum, the Stage. 

281. Succeſſit vetus his comoedia.] He inſius pretends 
theſe four verſes ſhould come after the 25 oth, where Ho- 
race ſpeaks of Satyrs, to which he affirms the old comedy 
ſucceeded. But this is their true place. When Horace ſays, 
the old comedy ſucceeded Theſpis and Æſchylus's plays, he 
does not mean that there were no tragick Poets after them, 
nor wou'd he have it underſtood that the old comedy ow'd 
its Origin to tragedy, His deſign is to ſhew us that comedy 
was cultivated after tragedy had arriv'd to a degree of per- 
fection, which is alſo Ariſtotle's opinion. Comedy, ſays he, 
Vas not cultivated from the beginning, as tragedy was, &c.“ 
After the grave and ſcrious part of the firſt tragedies was 
ſeparated from the comic, the Poets ſtuck to the former 
and neglected the latter. After tragedy was arriv'd at per- 
fection, the Poets began to cultivate comedy even in Æſchy- 
lus's time, as did Chionides, Magnes and Phormus, with ſuc- 
ceſs. And ſoon after Æſchylus's death, comedy alſo arriv'd 
to perfection in the works of Cratinus, Plato, Epicharmes, 
Crates, Eupolis, Ariſtophanes, who were contemporaries. 
Wherefore Horace had reaſon to ſay, Succeſſit vetus his Comoe- 
dia. Marcus Antoninus tells us in XIth Book, * after trage- 
* dy the old comedy appear'd.* Does Marcus Antoninus 
mean the Satyrick tragedy ? *twould be ridiculous to ſuppoſe 


it. For it is eaſy to prove, that the old comedy came before 


the ſatyrick pieces. Monſieur Boileau in his poetry ſpeaks 
of this matter, 


To the ſucceſs of the fit tragic ſhow, 
Th” old comedy in Greece its birth did owe, 


He means, as Horace does, comedy was cultivated after tra- 
gedy was perfect. 

282. Sed in vitium libertas excidit.) The old comedy 
was of two forts; that which was properly fo call'd, in which 
was no fable, the poets reprov'd vice openly, and ſpar'd nei- 
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ther citizens nor magiſtrates, whoſe names, and even the 
likeneſs of their faces, they brought on the (tage. But when 
Lyſander had made himſelf maſter of Athens, and chang'd 
the government from a Democracy into an Ariſtocracy, 
putting it into the hands of the thirty tyrants, ſuch a liberty 


which was not compatible with tyranny, diſpleas'd, and the 


Poets were forbidden to name thoſe whole actions they re- 
preſented, Fictitious names were then us'd, but the charac- 
ters ſo well painted, that the perſons cou'd not be miſtaken. 
+ This was call'd the Middle Comedy, which laſted till Alex- 
ander's time, who having made himſelf maſter of Greece, 
reſtrain'd the licentiouſneſs it had by degrees come to. This 
gave riſe to the New Comedy, being an imitation of com- 
mon life, with feign'd ſtories and ſuppoſititious names. Ho- 
race ſpcaks of the laſt change. | N 

Et vim. ] Vis, the Force, for the Sharpneſs, the Scandal. 

234. Choruſque turpiter obticuit, ſublato jure docendi.] He 
does not ſpeak of the reformation made in the old comedy. 
For there was z Chorus in the Middle; but of the law a- 
gainſt the Poets of the Latter, who being forbidden to fall 
on the vices of their fellow*citizens, and expoſing them per- 
ſonally on the ſtage,ſuppreſs'd the Chorus, which was apply'd 
particularly to that uſe, as appears in the Parabaſus of Ari- 
ſtophanes's Chorus's, where the Poet digreſſes to talk of 
himſelf, or the publick ; which not being allow'd afterwards 
in the New Comedy, there was no Chorus jn it, as may be 
ſeen in Menander's plays. As there's no Chorus in Te- 
rence's and Plautus's of the fame kind with the New Come- 
dy, they are purely moral; every thing is feign'd, both 
Subjects and Names, the flutes fill'd up the intervals between 
the acts. | 

Tur piter obticuit.] Shamefully ſilent, to avoid the puniſk- 
ment inflicted by the new law. Horace looks on this reſtraint 
2s a fort of Uiſgrace, for turpiter does not relate to Dacendi. 

285. Nil intentatum noſtri liquere Poetae.] Horace having 
ſpoke of the changes that happen'd in the three kinds of 


of the Middle, in their imitations of the New. The Attel- 
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Greek comedy, adds, the Latin Poets try'd all three, that is, 
they take in the gall of the Old Comedy, and the pleaſantry 


lanes had Chorus's like Ariſtophanes's comedies. 

286. Veſtigia Graeca auſi deſerere, et celebrare domeſtica 
Facta.] The Latin Poets at firſt tranſlated Greek plays call'd 
Palliatas from thence, the ſubject of the ſtory being Greek; 
they afterwards invented ſtories of their own, which Horace 
terms Domeſtica facta, Domeſtick Adventures. 

28 8. Vel qui praetextas, vel qui docuere togatas.] One of 
the moſt difficult paſſages in Horace; and the main difficulty 
conſiſts in knowing whether Horace does not mean Tragedy 
by praetextas, and Comedy by togatas, or whether he ſpeaks 
only of the different kinds of comedy, which laſt is the only 
true interpretation. Feſtus writes, Togatarum duplex eſt ge- 
nus, praetextarum hominum faſtigii, quae ſic appellantur quod 
togis practextis rempublicam adminiſtrarent, Tabernariarum, 
quia bominibus excellentibus etiam humiles permixti. Togata 
is the genus which comprehends the two kinds of Rowan 
comedies; praetextae is one of the Species comprehended 
under the Genus, wherefore they are here Togatae, and 

conſequently Comedies and not Tragedies; fince tragedies 
were never call'd Togatae. As the Comedies whoſe ſtories 
were taken from the Greek were call'd palliatae: ſo the Co- 
medics whoſe ſtories were Roman were call'd togatae: a ge- 
neral name given thoſe Roman plays; becauſe the Toga 
was the habit of the Romans, as the Pallium was that of the 
Greeks. There were two kinds of this Togatae, and theſe 
two kinds ſubdivided into two other, each of which had a 
name given it according to its ſubject and actors. Thoſe co» 
medies whoſe ſubjects were grave, and their actors repreſent- 
ed the chief perion in the ſtage, were called praetextae, from 
the habit practexta wore by the magiſtrates, the robe edg'd 
with Purple; thoſe that were leſs grave, and repreſented in- 
ferior perſons, were term'd togatae. Meliſſus invented a 
third fort, Traveates, from their repreſenting ſoldiers and 
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knights, whoſe habit was called Trabe. The comedies below 
theſe, repreſenting the actions of the meaner people, were 
term?d Tabernariae. There are none of theſe plays extant; 
neither the Praetextae nor Togatae, There were Poets for 
each kind, as Afranius Titinius and Quintius Alta, who 


wrote Togatas ; and Pacuvius and Accius, who wrote the 


Praetextae. The former were reckon'd true comick Poets, 
as Horace ſays in the Iſt Epiſtle of the 11 Book. 


Dicitur Afra ni toga conveniſſe Menandro. 


He afterwards places Atta among the comick Poets. Pacu- 


vius and Accius wrote the plays call'd Praetextae, comedies 
of a more ſerious caſt. The two latter have been ſtil'd tra- 
gick Poets, Tragoediae Scriptores Accius atque Pacuvius cla- 
riſimi: and conſequently theſe Praetextae had been thought 
to be tragedies; but they were not call'd tragick Poets for 


their Practextae, but for tragedies written by them. Pacus 


vius wrote Anchiſes, Antiope, &c. Accius, Achilles, Aegiſthe- 
&s, Alceſies, &c. which were real tragedies. The Praetextae 
pieces of Pacuvius were Paulus, Tuniculariaz and Accius's 


Brutus, and Decius. Their names ſhew they were ſerious 


pieces that came very near Tragedy, tho” they were in effect 
true comedy: they treated of true facts, mixing the gay and 
the ſerious together. In a letter of Pollio's to Cicero, Book 
X. we learn, that the queſtor Balbus, a very inſolent man, 
had caus'd a Praetextae play to be repreſented at Cadiz, the 
ſtory of which was his journey to Lentulus, to perſuade him 
to embrace Caeſar's party; and when he ſaw it play'd he 
wept, being touch'd at the remembrance of his great actions. 
Ludis praetextam de ſuo itinere ad Lentulum Proconſulem ſolli- 
citandum poſuit. et quidem, cum ageretur, flevit, memoria rerum 
geſtarum Commatus. «Theſe Practextae pieces had neither the 
majeſty nor dignity of the Tragedy. x 

Docuere.] They teach; a term affected by the Poets, who 


. wrote for the ſtage, and were call'd Teachers, Ada 
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which ſhews plainly their end was not ſo much to divert as 
to inſtruct, 

290. Puam lingud.) By his tongue, that is, by his Wri- 
tings. He ſpeaks particularly of theatrical pieces, and grants, 
that thro? tlic haſte and negligence of the comick Poets, co- 
medy had never arriv'd to its perfection. Quintilian ſays to 
the ſame purpoſe: In Comoedia maxim? claudicamus, © We 
* are very weak in comedy. 

291. Limae labor et mora.] The tronble of correcting. 
limae labor, anſwers to multa litura, in the ſecond verſe after 
this, and the patience to keep a work a long time by one, 
without publiſhing it, mora to multa dies, 

293. Carmen reprebendite quod non multa dies et multa Ir 
tura.] Horace here paſſes ſentence on an infinite number of 
writings; for every thing that is not well corrected is con- 
demn'd as imperfect. Horace was continually correcting 
his verſes, Scriptorum quaeque retexens, Sat. III. Book. IT, 

294. Prae ſectum decies non caſtigavit ad unguem. ] A me» 
taphor taken from thoſe that work in marble, in wood, &c. 
who run their nail over their works, to ſte whether ?tis 


ſmooth or not; the Greeks call'd it *Zowyitev; upon which 
there's a fine ſaying of Polycletes, KXaxerwrarov ig T0 epyoy 


Trav tv ovu xt sg vf. * The difficulteſt part of the 
* work is, when there's nothing to be done but to run the 


© nail over it.“ The Grecks had a proverb, tZovuxoc, to ex- 
preſs a thing being perfect, it has paſt the nail.” 4 
295. Ingenium miſera quia fortunatius arte.) Democritus 
maintain'd that art was uſeleſs in poetry, and that it ſhould 
come all from fury and enthuſiaſm. Cicero in the Iſt Book 
de Divinatione, Negat enim ſine furore Democritus quemguam 
Pottam magnum eſſe poſſe. Socrates is of the ſame opinion 
in ION. This being miſtaken, abundance of people in Ho- 
race's time affected a ſlovenly air and retirement, to be 
thought Poets. 


Miſera arte.) A miſerable art, in Democritus's ſenſe, 
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299. Nanciſcetur enim pretium nomenque Poëtae.] Ho- 
race ſays it with indignation, in as much as ill Poets ran a- 
way with the reputation and reward only due to the great 
ones. 

300. Si tribus Anticyris.] Strabo mentions but two An- 
ticyres, where hellebore grew. Horace makes three, to give 
the greater idea of the madneſs he ſpeaks of, not to be cur'd 
by the hellebore of three Anticyres, if there had been fo 
many. 

301. Tonſori Licino.] Licinus, a Sidi barber, whom 
Auguſtus made a ſenator, for his hatred to Pompey. This 
Epitaph was made on him, 0 

* 
Marmoreo Tumnlo Licinus jacet, at Cato nullo, 
Pompeius par vo. Quis putet Je Deos * 


* Licinus has a ſtately marble tomb, Cato none, Pompey 
but a little one. Who can after this believe there are gods? 

302. O ego laevus, qui purgor bilem verni ſub temporis ho- 
ram] Horace ſays, ſince madneſs makes a Poet, who would 
be ſuch a fool as to get cur'd of his choler in ſpriog- time, 
when tis like to work moſt upon him, and make the better 
Poet of him. Purgor bilem is the true reading, 'tis an Atti- 
ciſm ; it muſt not be purgo bilem. 

303. Non alius faceret meliora Potmata.)] No man was 
more cholerick than he. * 

Vierum nil tauti eft]. Tis not worth while, I will not be 
mad, to be a Poet. 

304. Ego fungar vice cotis, acutum reddere quae ferrum 
valet. ] Plutarch quotes a ſaying of Iſocrates, who being 
aſk'd, how without cloquence he could make others eloquent, 
Teply'd, © whetſtones do not cut themſelves, but they make 
iron cut.“ Horace means, he wrote neither Dramatick nor 
Epick poetry, and therefore did not look upon hĩmſelf as a 
Poet. See the Xlth verſe, 
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. 306. Nil ſcribens ipſe.] He wrote nothing in the great 
poetry. 

307. Opes.] The riches of Poetry. 

Quid alat formetque Pobtam.] That which forms and 
feeds a Poet. Horace here joins Nature with Art: Form pre- 
ſuppoſes Nature; feed, Art. 

309. Scribendi ſapere eſt et principium et fons.] He up- 
braids the fools who take madneſs for poetry, ſaying, good 
ſenſe makes a Poet, and no man can write without it. 

310.] Rem tibi Socraticae poterunt oftendere chartae.] Ha- 
ving ſaid, that good ſenſe is neceſſary, he now tells them 

where it is to be found: in Socrates's philoſophy, the Aca- 
demick philoſopher, who alone enlightens the mind, and 
teaches Ethicks better than all the reſt of the philoſophers. 
Piſo, on the Vth Book de finibus, makes a very fine encomi- 
um on the ancient Academick philoſophy, which comprehend- 
N ed Ariſtotle, and the Peripateticks. Ad eos igitur, &c. I pray 
ö « you therefore give yourſelf to them, for all fine learning, 
; all hiſtory, all polite language, are to be taken out of their 
| * writings; in which there's ſo great a variety of arts, that 
* without their help tis difficult to ſucceed well in any thing 
* conſiderable. By theſe are orators, generals, and magi- 
* ſtrates form'd; and out of this ſchool come Mathematici- 
„ans, Poets, Muſicians, and Phyſicians.* Horace confines 
himſelf particularly to Ethicks, which Socrates handled bet- 
ter than any other philoſopher; and nothing is more neceſ- 
ſary to a Poet than moral philoſophy in forming his charace = 
ters. Socraticae Chartae, Sacrates's papers. In the XXIſt Ode Fs | A 
of the IIId Book, Socratici Sermones, Socrates's treatiſes. ; 
; 311. Verbaque proviſam rem non invita ſeguuntur.] When 
| a Poct has a good conception of things, he will not want ex- 
preſſion ; as Cicero, in the I1Id Book de ſinibus. things drag 
words after them. 
| 312. Dui didicit patriae quid debeat et quid amicis.] E- 
thicks take in all the duties of mankind; of which he who 
is ignorant can form no juſt characters in Poetry. 
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314. Prod ſit conſcripti, quod judicis officium.] The ſena- 
tors were call'd Conſcript Fathers: Conſcripti of a Senator, 
Judicis of a Judge; whether a praetor, or arbitrator con- 
firm'd by the praetor. 

316. Reddere perſonae ſcit convenientia cuique.] Each actor 
muſt have manners agreeable to the character, ⁊d dpuirrovra 
oy; a general muſt not talk like a centinel, a god like a ci- 
tizen, a ſenator like a country Juſtice. 

3 i 7. Reſpicere exemplar vitae morumque jubebo doctum imi- 
tatorem.] By this model of life and manners Horace deſigns 
nature, the only original of all the different manners we ke 
on the ſtage of the world; wherefore a ſkilful Imitator, a 
good Poet, when he introduces a miſer or cheat, and the like, 
does not mind what ſuch a one and ſuch a one do, of whom 
he has an Idea; but what they ought to do, what nature 
would have them to do: he paints after nature, and not after 
a particular perſon, who is often but an imperfect and con- 
fus'd copy. + ps 

Do#um imitatorem.} Imitator, for Poet; poetry being an 
imitation only, as Ariſtotle has ſhewn in his Art of Poetry. 

318. Et veras hinc ducere voces.] Both Poetry and Paint- 
ing are pure imitations. A Painter who draws a beautiful 
woman, after the moſt beautiful life, cannot pretend to draw 
a true Picture of beauty, for his Piece is only a copy of ano- 
ther Piece, an imitation of an image, and not of the truth, as 
Plato ſays, his ſtrokes are not verae lineae, but lineae ſimu- 
latae, adumbratae : He has not conſulted the true oripinal. 
Tis the ſame in Poetry; if a Poet would repreſent a miſer, 
and paints only the avarice of ſuch or ſuch a particular per- 
fon, he will take the Shadow for the Subſtance, the Image for 
the Truth; he mult caſt his eyes upon nature, and contem- 
plate her idea of avarice, which is the true original. Horace 
therefore ſays, veras hinc ducere voces, to draw from thence 
true expreſſions.” If the whole beauty of this paſſage had 
been well underſtood, wveras, true, would not have been 
chang'd into vivas, living. Horace explains Ariſtotle's rule 
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in the XVth Chapter of his Art of Poetry, rather to for Z 
characters after nature than after Particulars: in the lattꝰ ? 
we may find what Choler has done, in nature what choler 
ought and might probably do, which embelliſhes the charac- 
ter, and preſerves the likeneſs. 

319. Interdum ſpecioſa locis morataque rectè fabula.] A 
ſubje& where the ſentiments are fine, and the manners well 
diſtinguiſh'd, tho? the conduct be otherways bad, and it has 
neither grace nor art, will always ſuceted better than a ſub- 
jet where the verſe is fine, if the ſentiments and manners 
are not good. Horace is ſpeaking of comedy ; in tragedy it 
is not the ſame; the manners and ſentiments are not fo ne- 
ceſſary there as the diſpoſition of the ſubject. Tragedy may 
ſubſiſt without the manners, but not without the action. 

Specioſa locis.] And not ſpecioſa jocis ; for comedy can- 
not be ſpecioſa, fine, for its Feſts, jocis, which render it Jucun- 
dam, pleaſant; but tis ſpecioſa locis, a term'd us'd by philo- 
ſophers and rhetoricians, inſtead of what we call the common 
places of philoſophy ; the Places from whence every thing 
is taken that may be ſaid on a ſubject. Cicero calls them Ar- 
gumentorum ſedes. How could Horace write ſpecioſa jocis, 
when he adds nullius veneris, without any grace?“ 

320. Nullius Veneris, ſine pondere et arte.) Nullius V ene. 
ris, without the graces,” which ought to be the companion 
of comedy: Sine pondere, * without the verſe ;* ſine arte, 
* without art, without conduct, without the diſpoſition of 
the ſubjet. Horace uſes the word Art for the manners and 
characters, in the Iſt Epiſtle of the II Book. 

321. Moratur.] Stops, amuſes, detains, hinders his go- 
ing out at the firſt act. 

322. Duam verſus inopes rerum, nugaeque canorae.] He 
calls ſach poor verſe, © harmonious trifles, for having neither 
manners, nor ſentiments; they amuſe the ear, but ſpeak not 
to the heart. 

323+ Graiis ingenium.] Horace always refers the Poets 
to the Greeks, 
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Ore rotundo.] A way of ſpeaking in Greek, to expreſs a 
Fluency of ſpeech, a round mouth, as Demetrius Phalereus 
has it; the Athenians were maſters of the freedom and 
grace of expreſſion, which this phraſe denotes. 

324. Praeter laudem nullius avaris.] He means the 
Greeks were greedy of praiſe, and to their love of praiſe he 


attributes their ſuperiority in the arts over the Romans, who 


lov'd money better. 

326. Aſſem diſcunt in partes centum diducere. ] They men 
to ſubdivide a penny, the Roman As, into a hundred parts, 
not to loſe a day's intereſt of a penny. 

327. Filius Albini.] Albinus a man of quality, and a 
noted uſurer; all the education he gave his fon, was to caſt 
accounts well: Horace takes him to taſk and examines him, 
as if he had been his arithmetick maſter. | 

328. Poteras dixiſſe.] The phraſe of a maſter angry, that 
his ſcholar is ſolong anſwering his queſtion. 

Triens.] The ſcholar anſwers, take away one ounce out 
of five there remains the third part of a pound, or as we ſay 
four ounces. 

331. Speramus carmina fingi poſſe linenda cedro.] The 
bookſellers, to preſerve their good books, rub'd them with 
cedar juice, call'd Cedrium. Vitruvius, in the XIth Chapter 
of the IId Book, from cedar is taken an eſſence call'd Ce- 
* driam, which has a preſerving quality; and books that are 
rub'd with it are not apt to grow mouldy or worm-eaten.” 
; Pliny tells us, that the rubbing Numa's books with it kept 
them undamnify'd 50 years under ground. Dioſcorides 
ſays, there's a virtue in cedar that will preſerve dead bodies. 

332. Et levi ſervanda cupreſſo.] They did not only rub 
books with cedar oil, but they kept them in cypreſs caſes, 
which have the ſame virtue as cedar. 

333. Aut prodeſſe volunt, aut delectare Poëtae.] Horace 
does not ſpeak here of the different works of Poets, but of the 
different qualities of the ſame work, and the different views 
of the Poets, who would cither inſtruct or pleaſe, or do both. 
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Horace declares very juſtly for the latter; he's talking ſtill 
of Comedy. 

335. Puidquid praecipies, eſto brevis. ] Thoſe who would 
inſtruct ſhould be ſhort, that their inſtruction may be * 
comprehended and retain'd. 

337. Omne ſuper vacuum pleno de pectore manat.] A meta- 
phor taken from a veſſel that's full, and can receive no more, 
all that's pour'd there afterwards is ſpilt. Tis thus in in- 
ſtructive diſcouries, all that's over and above runs off and 
makes no impreſſion. 

333. Ficta voluptatis cauſa ſint proxima veris.] A rule 
for thoſe that would pleaſe never to err againſt probability: 
recourſe may ſometimes be had to the gods, to whom all 
things are poſſible, in inſtructive things; but in thoſe that 
are intended to divert, nothing muſt look miraculous or in- 
eredible. Tis obſervable how Horace expreſſes himſelf, fpeak- 
ing of the ſubjects of comedy: he ſays ficta, becauſe the ſub- 
jects of the New Comedy are always feign'd, whereas thoſe 
of Tragedy are taken from ſome known ſtory. * A Poet, 
* fays Plautus, renders that probable which is only a dream.” 

339. Nec quedcumque volet poſcat ſibi fabula credi.] A 
Poet ſhould not only avoid- what's monſtrous and extrava- 
gant, but ſhould offer nothing but what's credible. I'm ſa- 
tisfy'd this verſe ought to be render'd word for word, * that 
* a comick ſubject does not require we ſhould truſt it with 
* what it pleaſes.” A Poet muſt not hazard all ſorts of ad- 
ventures in comedy, no more than in tragedy, He muſt nei- 
ther in the repreſentation nor the recital venture any thing 
againſt the rules of probability. The example that follows 
will make this clear. 

340. Neu pranſae Lamiae vivum puerum extrabat alvo.] 
A Poet muſt not expoſe a Lamia, a monſtrous woman who 
had ſwallow'd a child, which was taken alive out of her belly. 


Horace, no doubt, alludes to ſome Poet, who had brought this 


fabulous incident into his play. 


341. Centuriae ſentorum agitant expertia frugis.] He ſays | 
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old men deipis'd ſuch fictions, as containing nothing inſtruc- 
tive. Centuriae ſeniorum, * the centuries of old men, 'the bands 
of old men: for Servius Tullius divided the Roman people 
into ſix claſſes, each claſs compos'd of men of the fame age, 
or the ſame rank, or the ſame eſtate, and this was done for 


the caſe of the people's aſſemblies in the Comitium. By 


Centuriae ſeniorum may be alſo underſtood the Senators, and 
I rather think it ſoon account of what follows. 

342. Celſi praetereunt auſtera Poemata Rhamnes.) As the 
ſenators deſpiie uleleſs fictions, ſo the Equites rejected ſuch 
as were not pleaſant, and to get the applauſe of both, the 
pleaſant and uicful ſhould be join'd together. Celſi Rhamnes, 
the Equijes. Nothing is more ridiculous than to imagine 
Celſi is here for high, ſuch as are of great courage, excel/o a- 
nimo. Rhamnes, that is, Romani, from the name of one of 
the three aucient tribes, into which the people were diſtri- 
buted: the Rhamnenſes, the Tatiens, and the Luceres. 
Auſtera Pocmata.] Dry poems, where the Dulce is nat 
join'd with the Utile, the pleaſant with the profitable. 

343. Omne tulit punctum.] Alluding to the manner of 
voting in the Comitium, by Points. 

3 44. Leftorem delettando paritergue monendo.] Both the 
pleaſant and profitable mult go together, and never be aſun- 
der, wherefore he ſays, pariter. 

345. Hic meret aera liber Sofiis.] The Soſius's, famous 
bookſellers of that time, mention'd in the laſt Epiſtle of the 
firſt Book. 

347. Sunt delicta tamen quibus ignoviſſe velimus.] Tho? a 
comick Poet ought to inſtruct and divert every where, ſome 
faults will be forgiven bim, if he does not. 

342. Nam negue chorda ſonum.] A compariſon that ſhews 
very well of what nature faults muſt be that are pardonable, 
they cught to be like thoſe falſe Tones, which a falſe ſtring, 
or a ſtring ill ſtruck, ſometimes gives; it makes a diſſonance, 
but ſuch a one as is not perceptible, the other ſtrings that 
perfectly accord and give a right tone drowning it. 
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350. Nec ſemper feriet quodcumque minabitur arcus.] As 

the beſt Markſman in the world does not always hit the 
White, ſo the beſt Poet does not always ſucceed, 

351. Verum ubi plura nitent in carmine.} As no writings. 
can be pretended to be perfect, fo the belt are thoſe where the 
Good not only ſurpaſs the Bad, but where the Bad is very 
trivial. 

352. Paucis offendar maculis quas aut incuria fudit, aut 
bumana.) The faults of Poets ought to be either little ne- 
gligences, or meer marks of human frailty; mankind not 
being able to take equal care of every thing. Longinus bas 
explain'd this paſſage in his XXXth Chapter. 

353- Quid ergo.] Upon Horace's ſaying, we ſhould par- 
don ſuch little negligences: this objection is made to him, 
or he makes it himſelf. ©uid ergo? what muſt we blame 
them? ſince one may make any thing paſs for a negligence, 

3 54. Ut ſcriptor ſi peccat idem Librarius.] Scriptor Libra- 
71us, a bookſeller who writes books with his own hand. The 
faults which ought not to be pardon'd are thoſe that are too 
common, and always the ſame. As we do not pardon a tran- 
ſcriber who always errs in the ſame word. 

357. Sic mibi qui multum ceſſat.) He who often falls into 
thoſe negligences. The Greek proverb ſays, * tis a ſign of 
* a fool to be twice guilty of the ſame fault.” 

Fit Choerilus.] The ſame Choerilus ſpoken of in the Iſt 
Epiſtle of the ſecond Book. 

358. Quem bis terque bonum cum riſu miror et idem.] Ho- 
race twice or thrice admires this Choerilus; he admires him 
ſo, that he laughs at him again and again. Two or three fine 
places in a play do not hinder its being a bad one, if there's 
nothing elſe anſwerable. 

359. Indignor quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus.] When 
I wonder how Choerilus could come off ſo well twice or 
thrice, ſays Horace, I am in a downright rage with Homer 
for ſleeping ſometimes as he does. Faults are as rare in Ho- 
mer as beauties in middling authors. How juſt, how polite 
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is this thought, and how glad am I that Horace could not 
without indignation ſee the faults that eſcaped Homer, whoſe 
faults are ſo few, that there are a thouſand good things for 


every one of em; none of which are groſs and fundamen- 
tal. 


Suandogue.] For quandocumque, quoties. Indignor quoties. - 


Horace ſays, I ſtill laugh at Choerilus in admiring him as I 
have done, twice or thrice; whereas I always admire Ho- 
mer, and feel a ſecret indignation when he happens to ſleep. 
Which ſhews how much thoſe are miſtaken, who wou'd turn 
this Puandoque bonus dormitat Homerus, into a ſort of pro- 
verb. 

360. Verum Opere in longo.] He excuſes thoſe faults of 
Homer, by ſaying, that in a work of length a man may be 
allow d to ſleep ſometimes. See the firſt Chapter of the tenth 
Book of Quintilian. 

361. Ut piftura, poeſis erit.] Poetry and Painting, are in 
ſome meaſure like one another, being both Imitations, but 
are different in as much as they imitate differently. Horace 
wou'd only ſhew us that poetry is in ſome reſpects like paint- 
ing. Ariſtotle alſo compares poetry to painting. Here Ho- 


race touches upon one of the things that are common to both 


Imitations ; which is, that poetry as well as painting has its 
light and point of ſight, in which its effect is to be judg'd of, 
and if diſplac'd, an ill judgment will be made. Horace might 
as well have ſaid, poetry is like Sculpture, for Statuaries pro- 
portion their figures to the places for which they are de ſignꝰd 
as well as painters. 

Due, ſi propius ſtes.] Horace ſays, 'tis in poetry like 
painting, and as there are pictures which ſhould be ſeen at a 
diſtance, and others near to them, ſo there are ſome pieces in 
poetry that ſhou'd be look'd upon by different lights, and 
have different points of ſight, out of which they loſe their 
grace and regularity. This matter is fully explain'd by 
Boſſu, in the VIIIth Chapter of the laſt Book of his —— 

on Epick Poetry. 
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362. Et quaedam, ſi longius-abſtes.) The bits and ſcraps 
taken out of Homer and Virgil to be ridicul'd, are moſt com- 
monly thoſe that ſhould be ſeen at a diſtance, and in the 
places, for which they were made. They appear irregular, 
becauſe miſplac'd. | 

364. Haec amat obſcurum.] A painter muſt not place in 
a full light what was made for a ſmall one; neither muſt any 
part of a poem, which was made for nee be examin'd 
by a full light. 

365. Haec placuit ſemel.] As there are ſome things in 
painting, deſign'd only to pleaſe for a moment, ſo there are 
ſome in poetry intended only to pleaſe, en paſſant. The for- 
mer made for the eye while it paſſes to the more labour'd 
part, and the latter for the mind. 

374. Diſerti Meſſalae.) The ſame Meſſala ann 
the famous orator, whom he ſpeaks of in the XXIſt Ode of 
the third Book. 

Caſellius Aulus.) A Roman knight, one of the moſt emi- 
nent lawyers of that time. A man of great learning, elo- 
quence and wit. There are ſeveral jeſts of his (till remem- 
ber'd in the ancient authors. But, what, ſays Monſieur 
* Dacier, adds more to his honour than all his wit andlearn- 
* ing, is, his having the courage to preſerve bis liberty, when 
every one was running into ſlayery.* The Triumvirs, 
Lepidus, Anthony and Auguſtus, cou'd never oblige him to 
draw up the edict for their proſcription; and 'tis remark- 
able, that the French commentator ſhould cloſe his reflections 
with this obſervation. * It is glorious to Auguſtus, that a 
man ſo free might be mention'd with applauſe by a Poet 
of his court.“ 

372. Mediocribus eſſe poetis.] Mediocrity is not to be 
endur'din Poetry; if it is not excellent, tis wretched. 

373. Non homines, non Di, non conceſſere columnae.] Eve- 
ry thing is againſt this mediocrity: Men, Gods, and the 
poſts of the bookſellers ſhops. Men reject it. The Gods, 


Apollo, Bacchus, and the Muſes, diſown it. The poſts of the 
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ſhops, on which they were fix'd, bare em with regret. He 
calls that Celumnae here, which he terms Pila, in the IVth 
Satyr. The old commentator ſays, they were poſts where 
the Poets put up bills of the time and place, where and when 
they would publickly read their works. But theſe poſts are 
more likely to be thoſe of the bookſellers ſhops, where their 


books were fix'd for ſale. All new Books were ſo fix'd. I be- 


leve advertiſements of things loſt were alſo fix'd to them, 
For Propertius having loſt his pocket-book, ſays to his foot- 
boy, I Puer, &c. Go preſently and fix it on ſome poſt, that 
I'd give ſo much to have my pocket-book again, and ad- 
* yertiſe that thy maſter lives at the Exquiliad, whither it 
* muſt be brought.” Book the fourth Eleg. XX. 

374. Ut gratas inter menſas ſymphonia diſcors.] Muſick, 
efſences, &c. are the joy of a feaſt, when they are excellent, 
but when they are bad they ſpoil it. *Tis the ſame in poe- 
try, made for the pleaſure and eaſe of the mind. When it is 
indifferent, it has a quite contrary effect, being as deteſtable 

as diſcord in muſick, or bad eſſences. 
375. Craſſum Unguentum.) Thick eſſences of an ill ſmell. 

Et Sardo cum melle papaver.] White poppey- ſeed, roſted, 
was mingled with honey, as Nannius has very well obſerv'd. 
Pliny in the VIIth Chapter of the XXXth Book, Papaveris, 
Ke. There are three ſorts of home poppey, the white, the 
* ſeed of which roſted the ancients us'd to ſerve at the ſecond 
table, mix'd with honey.“ There was nothing worſe than 
this ſeed mix'd with Sardinian honey, which was very bitter, 
becauſe of the abundance of bitter herbs in that Iſle. Virgil 
in the VIIIth Eelogue, Immo ego Sardois videar tibi amarior 
Herbis, Let me appear more bitter than Sardinian herbs.” 

376. Poterat duci quia coena ſine iſtis.] As a feaſt may be 
good without muſick and eſſences, ſo a man may be worthy 
and agreeable without making verſes. 

377. Juvandis.] To pleaſe the mind. To inſtruct and 
inform. Juvandis comprehends both, like the Greek word, 
pt Ad. 


( 
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379. Ludere qui neſcit, campeſtribus abſtinet armis.] Lu- 
dere, to do his exerciſes well, to ride, wreſtle, ſwim, throw 
the javelin, handle a pike and ſword, play at tennis, 
quoits, &c. which he calls Arma campeſtria, the arms of the 
field of Mars. 

380. Trochive.] In the XXIVth Ode of the III Book. 


"Is Seu Graeco jubeat Trocho. 

k . 383. Liber et Iugenuus. ] As if people of quality cou'd 
- know every thing without learning. A falſe prejudice in 
t their favour, which has prevail'd a long time. Ingenuus, a 
- man born of a free father. See the VIth Satyr of the Iſt 
. Book, 


Cenſus equeſtrem ſummam nummorum. ] He who is put iu 
the regiſter of the Cenſus, as rich enough to be a knight, a- 
bout 1 0000 crowns. 

3 84. Vitioque remotus ab omni. ] As if being well-bred and 
honeſt, qualify'd a man to make verſes. Horace doubtleſs 
had his eyes to ſome Equites who thought ſo, 

385. Tu nihil invitd dices facieſue Minervg.) He ſoftens 
| the precepts he has been giving. 

386. Id tibi judicium eſt, ea Mens.) Judicium, the opini- 
on that cauſes a reſolution. Mens, what executes it. Horace 
ſpeaks to the elder Piſo, as wanting no inſtruction. 
3 87. Scripſeris.] The old commentator, ſays Piſo the 
elder, wrote tragedies. 
In Metii deſcendat Fudicis aures.] Speaking of Spurius 
Metius Tarpa, a great critick,and one of the judges appoint- 
ed to examine writings. He mentions him in the tenth 
Satire of the firſt Book. Theſe judges or Academicians, 
founded by Auguſtus, laſted a long while. Onuphrius Panvi- 
nus mentions an inſcription, by which it appears, that in the 
reign of Domitian, one L. Valdrius Pudens, a native of 
Tarentum, at about thirteen years of age, obtain'd the prize 
of poetry, and was crown'd by the judgment of the judges. 
CORONATUS EST INTER PoETAS LATINOS OMNIBUS 
SENTENT11s JUDICUM, ?Tis true, this youth was crown'd 
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in the Quinquennial games, inſtituted by Domitian in ho- 
nour of Jupiter Capitolinus, and Mr. Maſſon has oppos'd a 
paſſage of Suetonius about thoſe games in oppolition to Mr. 
Dacier's remark on the duration of theſe judges eſtabliſh'd 
by Auguſtus. But, ſays the latter, * Do theſe Quinquennial 
« judges, inſtituted by Domitian, prove, there were none ap- 
pointed before by Auguſtus? might they not continue till 
„ Domitian's time? and be nam'd by that emperor to pre- 
*« ſide at thoſe games. Mr. Maſſon's ill reaſoning is a conſe. 
« quence of the error he fell into about this verſe of the tenth 
Satire. 


——— Haec egos Ludo, 
Dae nec in Aede ſonent certantia Judice Tarpa. 


*« Where he interprets Aede to be a private houſe, whereas 
it muſt be underſtood of the temple of Apollo Palatinus.”? 

388. Nonumgue prematur in annum. ] As Helvius Cinna 
did. He was a good Poet, and an intimate friend of Catullus's. 
He was nine years reviſing a poem of his call'd Smyrna, 


Smyrna mei Cinnae nonam poſt denique meſſem 
Scripta fuit nonamque edita poſt Hyemem. 


Iſocrates was ten years reviſing his Panegyrick. Horace 
does not however limit the time to nine years; he putsa 

efinite for an indefinite, which depends on the labour and 
judgment of each author, who may weaken his work by too 


much correcting it. Correction, ſays Quintilian, ought alſo 


* to have its bounds.” 

391. Silveſtres homines ſacer interpreſiue Deorum.] I 
think Heinſius as unhappy here as in his other emendations 
of the text. What is ſaid in the ſequel, is not indeed con- 
nected with what goes before; however *tis well purſu'd. 
Horace fearing he might diſcourage Piſo by what he has been 

ſaying of the difficulties in poetry, now ſpeaks of the rewards 
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to thoſe that ſurmount them, and the honours paid to the firſt 
Poets, as Orpheus, Amphion, &c, 
Sacer interpreſque Deorum.] He calls Orpheus ſo, becauſe 

he was a divine, and inſtituted the Orgia. Virgil ſtiles him 
Threicius Sacerdos. The hymns that go under his name 
were not made by the ancient Orpheus, who liv'd in Moſes's 
time, but by one Onomachus, who liv'd in the time of 
Piſiſtratus. 
392. Caedibus et viftu foeds deterruit.) Horace ſpeaks of 

an Orpheus who was more ancient than the expedition of 
the Argonauts. Palephatus, a very ancient author aſſures 
us, that the fable of Orpheus, who by his harmony drew ti- 
gers and lions after him, was invented on his ſoftning the 
minds of the Bacchanalian nymphs, and making em quit 
the mountains whither they were fled, and where they had 
ſpent ſeveral days in tearing ſheep to pieces. 
394. Diftus et Amphion, Thebanae conditor arcis.] Cad- 
mus built Thebes about 1 400 years before the birth of our 
Saviour, and 25 years after it was built Amphion encom- 
paſs'd it with walls, and built a citadel; and for that, by his 
harmony, or according to others, by his eloquence, he per- 
ſuaded the citizens and peaſants to ſet their hands to the 
work, it was fabled he rais'd the citadel and walls with the 
ſound of his lyre, and that the ſtones leap'd of themſelves 
into their proper places. 
396. Fuit haec ſapientia quondam publica privatis ſecerne- 
re.] The firſt poets were properly philoſophers, who made 
ule of poetry the better to inſinuate themſelves into mens 
minds, and ſhew them how to diſtinguiſh publick and private 
good, to govern their paſſions, and manage themſelves diſ- 
creetly in their own affairs, to mind oeconomy, to build ei- 
ties, and obey the laws. 


398. Maritis.] As we ſay marry'd people, huſbands and 
wives. 
399. Leges incidere ligno.] The firſt laws were written 
in verle, and in verſe Solon begins his laws. 
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on copper-plates. 

400. Sic bonor et nomen divinis vatibus.] Thus poetry 
and Poets acquir'd ſo much honour by doing good to man- 
kind, and by correcting their errors. 

401. Poſt hos inſignis Homerus.] Poetry in the ſecond age 
took another courſe, to elevate mens courage and qualify 
them to ſerve their country, it ſung the deeds of heroes. Ho- 
mer and Tyrtacus began the ſecond age. 

402. Tyrtaeuſque.] He was a ſchoolmaſter, little, ugly, 
limping, and one-ey'd; the Athenians gave him, by way of 
deriſion, to the Spartans, who, by order of Pythian Apollo, 
demanded a general of them to lead them againſt the Meſſe- 
nians, which he did, and was beaten, by the Meſſenians in 
three ſeveral battles. This ſo reduc'd the Spartans, that they 
were forc'd to liſt their ſlaves, and promiſe them the wives of 
the flain. The kings of Sparta, diſcourag d by ſo many loſſes, 
wou'd have return'd home, but Tyrtaeus repeating ſome 

ſes of his at the head of the army, ſo animated the ſoldiers 
that they fell on the enemy and routed them. Some of theſe 
verſes are ſtill extant. This was about 680 years before 
Chriſt, 

403. Diftae per carmina ſortes.] Horace places the o- 
raclesin the ſecond age of poetry. Ariſtophanes, with more 
reaſon, puts them in the firſt: oracles being more ancient 
than Homer, perhaps he means, that the firſt oracles were 
deliver'd in proſe, and afterwards in verſe only, which is true. 

404. Et vitae monſtrata via eſt.] This has reference to 
Phyſicks, and not Ethicks. Poetry, in the ſecond age, began 
tocxplain in verſe the ſecrets of nature. Vitae for Naturae. 
Nature that gives life to all things. | 

Et gratia regum Pieriis tentata modis.] Poetry then court- 
ed the great. 

405. Luduſque repertus, et longorum operum ſinis.] He al- 


ludes to the tragedies and comedies play d on ſolemn feſti- 
vals. | 


- Ligno.] On wooden tables, The Romans engrav'd theirs 
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Ne forte pudori.] Which proves Horace wrote this enco- 
mium on poetry, to hinder Piſo's being ſhock d at the difficul- 
ty of it. 
407. Muſa lyrae ſolers.] Lyrae ſolers is remarkable; for 
I think I have always met with ſolers either alone, or with a 
ä 
403. Natura fieret laudabile carmen, an arte quaeſitum eſt.] 


He does not forget the grand queſtion, whether poetry comes 


from nature or art. Horace, to hinder the Piſo's truſting 
wholly to their genius, determines it, that nature and art 
ſhould always go together. Nature, 'tis true, is the baſis of 
all, as Horace owns in the IIId and VIth Odes of the I'Vth 
Book. Nature alone is preferable to art alone, but join'd 
together it makes perfection. Nature gives a facility, art, 
method and ſafety. Ars certior quam Natura, ſays Cicero; 
and Longinus obſerves, that as free as nature appears, ſhe 
does nothing good at a venture, and is no enemy to rules. 
Nature without art is blind, and raſh; art without nature, 
rude, barren and dry. Quintilian has it, * We believe there's 
, nothing perfect, but what is produc'd by nature aſſiſted by 
art.“ Art is never ſo perfect as when it imitates nature, 
Nature never ſucceeds ſo well, as when it conceals art, 

410. Nec rude quid profit Ingenium.] Rude Ingenium. A 


genius, which tho? happy of itſelf, is always rude when not 


poliſh'd by art. 

412. Dui ſtudet optatam curſu contingere metam. ] He 
proves by examples, that there is nothing where nature alone 
ſuffices, and where there's no occaſion of art. The Prize- 
Fighters not only labour'd hard to ſucceed; they liv'd in a 
general abſtinence of every thing call'd pleaſure: are the 
Poets exempted from this law of labour? no man will ever 
make a good Poet without it, 

413. Puer.] They began theſe exerciſes very young. 

414. Qui Pythia cantat tibicen.] Horace does not mean 
Pythick games, they were then out of uſe, but the players 
on the flute in the ancient Chorus's of comedies. When all 
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the Chorus ſung, one of them play d to accompany the ſong, 
who was thence call'd Choraule. And after their ſongs were 
done, there was another player on the flute, who play'd 


ſingly to what was ſung fingly ; and this laft was termed Py- 


thaule, a Player for Pythian ſongs; which were like poems 
or hymns to Apollo, ſung in the city of Pytho. Diomedes 
ſays, * When the Chorus ſang, the players on the flute ac- 
_ * company'd them with the flute call'd the Chorus flute, and 
* anſwer'd with the Pythick flute to the ſingle ſongs.“ Theſe 
Pythaules and Choraules, who were of old part of the band of 
muſieians in the dramatick repreſentations, ſeparated after- 
wards and play d by themſelves. There were ſome of theſe 
maſters very famous, and of theſe Horace ſpeaks. 

415. Didicit prius, extimuitque Magiſtrum.] There ne- 
ver was an eminent player on the flute, who had not lerv'd 
an apprenticeſhip; wherefore ſince nature is not ſufficient 
for little things, bow ſhould ſhe ſuffice for great? 

416. Nunc ſatis eſt dixiſſe, Ego mira poemata pango.] 
This language is but too common now-a-days, and people 
too apt to think they have no necd of reading the ancients, 
fince they in their own opinion think they write ſo well 


without it. 


417. Occupet extremum ſcabies.] An expreſſion us'd by 
children, who at certain plays cry'd out, The mange will 
* take the hindmoſt. 

'Mihi turpe relingui eſt.) While I am ſtudying the ancients 
others will get before me, and write comedies and tragedies. 
Tf I write without ſtudy, let who will learn the rules, I will 
ſay I know them. 

419. Ut praeco, ad merces turbam qui cogit emendas.] Art 
and nature are not always enough to make a good Poet; 
there muſt be alſo faithful friends to tell an author of his 
faults, which are hard to be found by ſuch great meu as the 
Piſo's. Horace compares rich Poets to publick criers; as 
the latter invited people to come and buy their ware, the 
former invited flatterers. He who praiſes is the purchaſer. 
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© Cogit,] Convocat, ſummons people and flatterers together. 
. 421. Dives agris.] This verſe is repeated in the ſecond 
Satire of the firſt Book. 


422. Si vero eſt unftum qui refe ponere poſſit.] If the rich 


Poet will treat and lend a poor brother Poet, 'twill be a won- 


der if he knows how to diſcern the friend from the flatterer. 


Horace makes here, en paſſant,a nice encomium on the Piſo's. 
Unctum ponere.] To treat high. nne is underſtood. 
Martial ſaid to Pomponius, 


Quod tamen grande Sophos clamat tibi turba togat a, 
Non tu Pom poni, coena diſerta tua eſt. 


*Tis not thee Pomponius, tis thy ſupper that is ſo eloquent. 
Pliny calls ſuch paraſites Laudicoenas. 

423. Levi pro paupere.] Levis, inconſtant, light, perfi- 
dious. 

424. Beatus.) Happy; he who diſtinguiſhes the flat - 
terer from the friend. 

426. Tu ſeu donaris, ſeu quid donare voles cui.} He adviſes 
the elder Piſo never to read his verſes to a man to whom he 
has lately given or promis'd a preſent. A ſelf-intereſted 
friend will never make a good critick. 

427. Plenum Laetitiae.] Full of joy for what was given 
or preſented him. 

429. Palleſcet ſuper his.) Super his, over and above. 

431. Utgui condudti plorant in funere.] Horace ſays there 
is as much difference between a flatterer and a ſincere friend, 
as between thoſe who are paid for weeping at a funeral, and 
thoſe true friends who weep unfeignedly. The flatterer 


praiſes much more than the friend, as the hir'd mourners 
weep more than thoſe whoſe grief is ſincere. 


Deriſor.] The banterer for the flatterer. 

433. Vero laudatore.] An honeſt man who praiſes what 
he thinks deſerves it, and ſpeaks from his conſcience, 

434. Reges dicuntur multis urgere culullis.) A Post ſhould 
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do like great lords, who drink a man up to a pitch, to ſee if 
he betrays a ſecret" in his cups, before they truſt him with 
one; otherwiſe he will be apt to miſtake flatterers for true 
friends. Tiberius put his confidents to this drunken trial, 

437. Nunquam te fallant animi ſub vulpe latentes.) Ho- 
race alludes to the fable of the Fox and the Raven, quoted 
by Nannius in his commentaries. Monſieur de la Fontaine 
has taken care not to forget it, and has ſurpaſt the ancients 
in its ſimplicity and gaiety. 

438. Duintilio fi quid recitares.] The Poet Quintilius 
Varus, a relation and intimate friend of Virgil and Horace's. 
The latter addreſſes the VIIIth Ode of the firſt Book to him, 
and mourns his death in the XXIVth Ode. He had been 
dead ſome time when this epiſtle to the Piſo's was written, 
for which reaſon he ſays, recitares, jubebat, ſumebat, terms 
never us'd but of a perſon that is dead. 

440. Delere jubebat.] When an author has try'd and 
cannot correct a place, he thinks he may let it go; but 
Quintilius was in ſuch a caſe for blotting it out; a piece of 
cruelty the moderns are ſeldom guilty of. 

441. Et male tornatos incudi reddere verſus.] Horace is 
blam'd for making uſe of two figures in the ſame verſe; but 
it happens that he uſes one only, for tho? he mentions the 
anvil, the figure is one, and that is the working of the iron. 
Propertius in the laſt Elegy of the IId Book, ſays the ſame, 

Tncipe jam auguſto verſus componere torno, 
Inque tuos ignes, dure poeta, vent. 


442. Si defendere delictum quam vertere malles.] Authors 
very often are fond of thoſe places which are moſt liable to 
exception. They are their Favourites, and if you will take 
their words, the beſt of their works. 


443. Quin ſine rivali.] And they admire them as often 
without rivals. 


445+ Vir bonus et prudens verſus reprehendet inertes. | 


— 
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Theſe five verſes are admirable, and include almoſt all that 
the rhetoricians have ſaid of Criticiſm, which conſiſts of 
three things, adding, retrenching and altering. 

445. Verſus reprebendet inertes.] There are few pieces 
to be met with now- a- days, without all the faults Horace col- 
lects in theſe ſive verſes; but the faults of the greateſt writers 
are only worth taking notice of, becauſe their very faults 
may be imitated as well as their beauties: ſuppoſe Monſieur 
Corneille had given his fine tragedy of Pompey to Quintilius 
to examine; may we not conclude, that in the IIId ſcene 
of the IId act, when Cleopatra ſays, 


Je connois ma portee,et ne prens point le change, | 


He would have thought this verſe iners, poor, weak and 
mean, as well as thoſe that follow in the IIId ſcene of the 
IIId act. | 


Caeſ. Comme a-t-elle reci les offres de ma flamme ? 
Ant. Comme n'oſant la croire, et la croyant dans Þ ame, 
Par un refus modeſte et fait pour inviter, 

Elle den dit indigne, et la croit meriter. 


' As one that durſt not believe what ſhe did believe in her 


* ſoul. By a modeſt refuſal, ſhe ſaid ſhe was unworthy of a 
* paſſion, which ſhe thought ſhe deſery'd.? Theſe verſes are 
flat and affected; very far from the character of Mark An- 
tony, and tragedy. The language is mean, and only fit for a 


life-guard-man. 


446. Culpabit duros.] Verſes may be hard either for the 
words, or the things; the laſt is the greateſt fault, Monſieur 
Corneille has been guilty of it in theſe; 


Les Princes ont cela de leur haute naiſſance, 
Leur ame dans leur ſang prend des impreſſions, 
Qui deſſous leur vertu rangent leurs paſſions, 
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Tis hard and ſhocking to ſay. The ſoul takes impreſſions 
of virtue in the blood,” which is as contrary to the Ethicks, 


as the Theology of the Pagans: of the ſame kind is, what 
Caeſar eh in the IId ſcene of the 111d act. | 


Et qui verſe en nos coeurs, avec Pans et le ſang, 
Et Ia haine du nom, et le mepris du rang. 


Rome did not inſtil in a Roman the ſoul and blood. 

Incomtis allinet atrum.] Quintilius would have ſet this 
mark as without grace and ornament, on what Achoree ſays 
in the IId ſcene of the IId act, poking of Pompey who was 
juſt erpir d 


Et tient la trabiſon, que le roy leur preſerit, 
Trop au deſſous de luy pour y preſter Peſprit. 
Sa vertu dans leur crime augmente ainſi ſon luſtre, 


Et fon dernier Lond eff un og illuſtre. 


Tis fubtil, affected, without grace, and i is Faley i in the turn 
and expreſſion. 

447. Tranſverſo calamo ſignum.] He would draw a line 
quite croſs it, which the Latins and Greeks call obelum, he 
would ſtrike it out. . 

Ambitioſa recidet ornamenta.] Such emphatical ornaments 
are cenſur'd, and what Achoree ſays on Pompey's head, 
would, I doubt not, have been condemn'd by Quintilius. 
?Tis in the IIId ſcene of the 111d act. 


Aces mots Achillas decouvre cette teſte ; 

Il ſemble qu” d parler encore elle s' appreſte, 
Du? d ce nouvel affront un reſte de chaleur 
En ſanglots mal formes exhale ſa douleur. 
Sa bouche encore ouverte, et ſa viie egarte 


Rappellent ſa grande ame d peine ſeparee, &c. 
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Does not Monſieur Corneille amuſe himſelf a little unſeaſon- 

ably, in painting the grimaces of this head: the ornament, 

to uſe Horace's term, is ambitious; the image has ung 
in it nohle or natural. 1 | 

448. Parum claris lucem addere coget.] Obſcurity is the 

greateſt vice in a diſcourſe. Photius talks very vbſcurely, 


when he ſays to Ptolomy, in the firſt ſcene of Monſieur Co 
ncille's Pompey: 


Le choix des actions ou mauvaiſes, ou bonnes, 
Ne fait qu? ancantir la force des couronnes. 


He means that the virtue which inclines kings to good aQi? 
ons, rather than bad, weakens their power; but ſays only, 
that the choice of actions, either good or bad, weakens 
the power of kings,” which is very dark. - 

449. Arguet ambigue dictum. ] Ambiguity, fays Quinti- 
lian, muſt above all things be avoided.' 

Mutanda notabit.] He will at laſt mark exactly whatever 
v. is to be alter'd. Quintilian declares, that adding and re- 
* trenching are eaſieſt in correction, altering very difficult. 
Sed facilius in his ſimpliciuſque judicium quae replenda vel deji- 
cienda ſunt, . lis eaſieſt and ſooneſt done, when we have 
only to add or to retrench; but when we mult bring down 
* what is too lofty,reduce what is too aboundivg, place aright 
* what is out of its order, gather together what is diſperſt, 
and abridge what is too long; this is a double trouble, for 
* we muſt condemn what has pleas'd, and find out that which 
# eſcap'd us.“ Mutanda does not here ſignify to change the 
place only, but alſo the alterations Quintilian ſpeaks of: 
perhaps what Caeſar ſays in the IIId ſcene of the IVth act, 
would have been alter'd by Quintilius: 


Mont rendu le premier et le maiſtre du monde. 
C'eſt ce glorieux titre a preſent effectif 
Due je viens eunoblir par celuz de captif ; 
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NHeureux fi mon eſprit gague tant ſur le voſtre, 
Qu il en eſtime un, et me permette Pautre, 


Caeſar would hardly have ſaid, he had made the glorious 
title he had acquir'd of maſter of the world, more noblꝭ by 
* that of ſlave.“ His courtſhip would certainly have been 
more worthy / of ſo glorious a title; and I can ſcarce think 
Quintilius would have ſuffer'd what he adds afterwards: 


Mais las! contre mon feu mon feu me follicite. 
Si j Je veux eſtre d vous, if faut que je vous guitte. 


Or what nee lays 1 in the firſt ſcene of the ſecond act. 


Et ſi jamais le al favorifoit ma couche 
De quelque rejeton de cette illuſtre ſouche, 
Cette heureuſe union de mon ſang et du ſien 
Uniroit @ jamais ſon deſtin et le mien. 


which offends modeſty, and is very far from the diſcretion of 
Virgil, who does not make Dido ſpeak fo freely *till after 
conſummation, and when there was no need of ceremony. 

450. Fiet Ariſtarcbhus.] Ariſtarchus was a very great cri- 
tick, who liv'd in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
was contemporary with Callimachus; he wrote above four- 
ſcore volumes of commentaries on Homer, Ariſtophanes, 
and all the other Greek Poets: he revis'd and corrected 
Homer, which work is loſt, with the reſt of his criticiſms, 
which were ſo nice and penetrating, that he was commonly 
call'd the Diviner, on account of his great ſagacity. 

Cur ego amicum offendam in nugis.] The uſual language of 
flatterers: why ſhould I offend my friend for trifles, by tel- 
ling him his verſes are not good? 

451. Hae nugae ſeria ducent in mala.) Horace replies very 
well, what you call trifles will be fatal to the Poet, whom 
you abuſe by concealing your true ſentiments from him, 
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452. Deriſum ſemel exceptumque ſiniſtre.] This verſe 
will bear a double ſignification. As when the world, or as 
* when you ſhall once make a fool ofhim:? the firſt eon · 
ſtruction ſeems to me to be wrong. Horace is not here talk» 
ing of the evils which will happen to this ill Poet, after the 
publick has made a fool of him ; but of thoſe that ſhall hap- 
pen to him, after his flattering friend has made a fool of him, 
by deceiving him with falſe praiſe; he would prove that it 
is the cauſe of all his misfortunes, becauſe if he talk'd ſin- 
cerely to him at firſt, he might have cur'd him of his itch of 
poetry. 

453. Ut mala quam ſcabies.] He terms that poetical 
itch, mala ſcabies, which Celſus calls fera ſcabies, the moſt 
dangerous leproſy. 

Morbus regius.] Morbus arquatus,the jaundice. Lucretius: 


„ 


Lurida praeterea fiunt quaecumque tuentur 
Arꝗuati.—— 


* Every thing looks yellow to thoſe that have the jaundice :? 
*twas call'd the Royal Diſeaſe, becauſe 'twas ſaid there was 
no remedy for it, but tolive the life of a king. 

454. Aut fanaticus error.] The Fanaticks, that is, the 
Demoniacks. Aut iracunda Diana, * thoſe ſtriken by Diana,“ 
that is, Lunaticks, The ancients beliey'd all diſcaſes infecti- 
ous. 

456. Incautigue ſeguuntur.] Incauti, the imprudent, who 
don't ſee to what danger they expoſe themſelves, in follow- 
ing a madman. 

457. Hic dum ſublimes verſus rufatur.] Sublimes, thoſe 
he thinks the moſt ſublime; or ſublimes, which he makes 
looking up to heaven, as if he would from thence fetch his 
enthuſiaſm : wherefore it has alſo been read ſublimis, with 
reference to the Poet. Sublimis, yeriwpos, Who goes look- 
ing up to heaven;* but ſublimes verſus ſeems to me to be 
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better. Horace diverts himſelf with deſeribing the frenzy of 


a Poet, whom flatterers have made mad. 

Ructatur.] He vomits them; the ſophiſt Ariſtides faid to 
an emperor, ve are not ſome of thoſe who vomit up theit 
* writings, but thoſe who make them.” 

459. Succurrite longum clamat.] By this longum clamat, 
Horace ſhews the cuſtom of thoſe cripples that begg'd on 
the high- way, pronouncing the word ſuccurrite, but drawling 
it out ſo, that they made it laſt half an hour: our beggars un- 
derſtand this way perfectly well. Longum has been inter- 
preted from afar, very loud; but I take it to be a long while. 

462. Dui ſtis an prudens huc ſe dejecerit.] There's no 
Folly of which an ill Poet is not capable. 

463. Siculique Pottae narrabo interitum.] The death of 
Empedocles at Agrigentum, Gergenti, a town in Sicily. 

465. Dum cupit Empedocles, ardentem frigidus Aetnam 
inſiluit.] Empedocles, a great philoſophical Poet, who wrote 
three books of the nature of things quoted by Ariſtotle : he 
alſo wrote on Xerxes's expedition; but his daughter or ſiſ- 
ter burnt that piece; he flouriſh'd about 450 years before 
Chriſt. Lucretius has a fine encomium on him in his firſt 
Book. 


Nil tamen hoc habuiſſe viro praeclarius in ſe 
Nec fantlum magis, &c. 
"The ſtory of his flinging himſelf into mount Aetna is only 
grounded on one of Empedocles's ſhoes found near a pap of 
that mountain; and 'twas ſaid the fiery vortex's whirl'd him 
into it. Timaus aſſures us Empedocles dy'd in Peloponne- 
ſus; and Neanthes of Cyzicum reports, that fallir g out of a 
1 0 2 broke his leg and dy'd, 
. Ardentem' frigidus Aetnam.] The word frigidus 
Py * variouſly expounded: ſome pretend Horace means 
mad by it, and others cold. The firſt expoſition is the worſt, 
"the ſecond bad enough; there being little cold blood in fo 
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defperate an actian. By frigidus, Horace would deſcribe all 


the extravagance of a madman, who to get the name of a 
god, feeks a death which he's afraid to find: he would be a 
god, and he dies with fear. 

467. Invitum qui ſervat, idem facit occidenti.] There's 
no likelihood Horace ſhould ſay this in general: the maxim 
would be too extravagant; he doubtleſs ſpeaks only of Poets, 
invitum Pottam. Others that fall into melancholy may be 
cur'd; 'tis to be hop'd they will grow wiſer, as it happen'd 
to Damaſippus, whom Stertinins hinder'd from flinging him- 
ſelf into the Tiber, as Horace himſelf writes in the IIId Sa- 
tire of the IId Book. | | 


Solatus juſſit ſapientem, Tc. 


But as for Poets there's no hope of them, their madneſs is 
deſperate, they are incurable, and to be given over. 

469. Et ponet famoſae mortis amorem.] Tho? the Poet 
may be hinder'd from deſtroying himſelf once, it would ſtill 
run in his head, and he would attempt it again. Famoſa 
Mors, a death, that will make the world talk of him. 

470. Nec ſatis apparet cur verſus factitet.] What crime 
muſt that man be guilty of, who has ſo drawn down the ven- 
geance of the gods, as to be poſſeſt with the fury of making 
verſes. Horace talks of bad Pocts as people generally do of 
the wretched, * he muſt have done ſome horrid thing,“ &c. 

471.] Minxerit in patrios cineres.] Tas very profane 


among the ancients to piſs in a holy place. Perſeus in his 


firſt Satire: 


Pinge duos angues ; pueri, ſacer eſt locus, extra 
Meiite. * 


paint two ſnakes on the wall, che place, children, is ſacred, 
go piſs without; but was a double profanation to piſs on a 
Ee 
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lamb, and a horrible ſacrilege to piſs on the tomb of one's 
father or anceſtors. 

An triſte bidental moverit Inceſtus,) When a place was 
ſtricken with thunder or lightning, *twas thought to be de- 
voted to conſecration, and the diviners went immediately and 
ſacrific'd a, young ſheep there; then they inclos d it with 
ſtakes, a line, or a wall, and from that moment twas ſacred: 
*twas call'd Bidental, from Bidente, the name of the ſheep 
there facrific'd : twas Gcrilege to remove its bounds, move - 
re Bidental. If 2 dead man was ſtricken with thunder. or 
lightning, | he was not to be burnt by Numa's law, he was to 


de bury'd in the ſame place. Perſeuscallseven the man that's 
thunder-ſtruck Bidental, 


An quia non fibris ovium, Ergennaque jubente 
Triſte jaces lucis evitandumgue bidental, 


472. Inceſtus.] As the ancients were wont to ſay Chaſte 
for Pious, ſo they alſo ſaid Tuceſtus for Impious, 
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TRANSLATION of the following Verſe 
from Lucan, 
Victrix Cauſa Diis placuit, fed Victa Catoni. 
F HE Gods were pleas'd to chuſe the conqu'ring 


"de; *" "- | | 
But Caro thought he conquer'd when he dy d. 
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